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PREFACE. 


"No  one,"  remarks  Professor  Hurl^^on,  the  eminent  Rliake- 
spcarean  scholar,  "can  make  up  or  prescribe,  in  detail,  a 
method  of  teaching  for  another  ;  in  many  points  every  teacher 
must  strike  out  his  or  her  own  method  ;  for  a  method  that 
works  well  in  one  person's  hands  may  nevertheless  fail  en- 
tirely in  another's."  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  a  method  of 
teaching  will  be  shaped  and  suit«^d  to  the  particular  purpose 
which  the  teacher  has  in  view.  Under  our  present  system, 
an  important  aim  of  teacliers  in  our  Collegiate  Institutes  and 
High  Schools  lias  Ijcen  to  prepare  students  for  examinations. 
The  Intermediate,  University,  and  other  examinations  have 
determined,  in  a  marked  flegree,  the  character  of  the  intel- 
lectual training  given  in  these  institutions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, higher  objects  to  be  sought  after  than  success  in  passing 
examinations.  The  department  of  English  literature  is,  per- 
haps, unsurpassed  in  the  facilities  which  it  give;>  the  judicious 
teacher  for  dealing  with  those  higher  aims.  To  create  a  love 
for  sound  literature,  to  lead  the  students  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  and  impulses  of  the  author,  and  to  show  how  the 
highest  poetry  tends  to  make  Misdnm  and  virtue  pleasant, 
and  the  "true  and  good"  a  delight  and  joy,  make  deman.lv 
whicli  no  text-book  can  adetpiatcly  supply.  Such  retjuire- 
ments  can  be  met  only  by  the  inspiring  iidluence  of  the  teacher 
in  presence  of  his  class.  To  accomplish  these  he  must  have 
a  certain  measure  of  freedom.  His  time  during  the  Ics.-on 
must  not  be  occupieil  too  much  in  imnartintr  information  of 
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mere  secondary  importauce.  (Tranimatical,  historical,  and 
rhetorical  questions  and  explanations  cannot  be  ignored,  if 
Buperficialness  is  to  be  guarded  against.  They  should  be 
taken  up,  hoAvever,  rather  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Jicsides 
—and  tliis  will  have  weight. with  teacher  and  student — ex- 
aminers have  been  accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  give  ques- 
tions which  call  for  a  judicious  use  of  giammar,  dictionary, 
and  encyclopedia.  With'  a  text-book  ^vv  hich  contains  much 
information  of  this  nature  the  students  can,  under  the  teach- 
er's direction,  "get  up"  a  great  deal  themselves  while  the 
time  of  the  recitation  may,  to  a  greater  extent,  be  devoted 
to  the  primary  objects  in  view. 

Of  the  many  excellent  annotated  editions  of  English  clas- 
sics prepared  by  English  or  American  authors,  few,  if  any  of 
them,  fully  answer  our  purposes.  In  the  present  work,  my 
desire  has  been  to  provide  a  book  which  might  possess  the 
valuable  features  of  many  others.  Anyone  who  has  edited 
sueh  standard  works  as  those  included  in  this  volume,  will 
readily  acknowledge  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  much  that 
is  really  neces.-sary  and  yet  original.  Our  best  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  largely  compilations.  It  is  difhcult 
to  say  much  which  is  \aluable  for  school  use,  regarding  the 
works  of  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke  that  h  is  not  been  said 
already  many  times  over,  and  also  well  said. 

Thanking  my  fellow-teachers  for  the  very  flattering  recep- 
tion accorded  to  my  previous  books,  this  one  is  submitted 
with  the  hope  that  it  irjs.y  meet  with  similar  favor. 


J.  M. 


Collegiate  Institute, 


INTRODUCTION". 


I.  LITEE.\TURE  ASD  ITS   DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Liter  at  lire  in  its  widest  sense  embraces  all  kinds  of 
literary  productions  which  have  been  preserved  in  writ- 
ing ;  but  is  *renerally  restricted  to  those  works  that  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the   literary  art  or  rules  of  rhetoric. 

2.  Classiflcation. — Literature,  in  regard  to  its  form, 
is  divided  into  (1)  Pmse  and  (2)  Poetry.  In  regard  to 
matter,  it  has  three  divisions  :  (I,)  Composition,  designed 
to  inform  the  understanding  by  description,,  n,urruti(/n,  or 
exposition  ;  (2)  Oratnry  ;   (o)  Poetry. 

3.  Description,  or  descri[)tive  composition,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  Objective,  where  the  observer  pictures  what  he 
descriVjes  as  it  is  perceived  by  his  senses  or  realized  by 
his  fancy  ;  (2)  Subjective,  where  the  observer,  referring 
t-o  the  feelings  or  thoughts  of  his  own  mind,  gives  his  im- 
pressions as  they  have  beenexcited  by  the  outward  scene. 
Scott  is  a  good  example  of  an  objtctict,  and  Byron  of  a 
subjective  writer. 

4.  Narration  is  tliat  kind  of  composition  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  inciderits  of  a  series  of  transactions  or 
events.     It  may  also  be  subjective  or  objective. 
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6.  Exposition  includes  thf>se  literary  productions 
where  facta  or  principles  are  discussed  and  conclusions 
reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  It  embraces  vari- 
ous treatises,  from  the  brief  editorial,  or  essay,  to  the 
full  discussion  in  extensive  worka.  To  this  class  belongs 
the  phil'isojjhic  pceni. 

6.  Oratory  is  that,  kind  of  composition  in  which  argu- 
ments or  reasons  are  oU'ered  to  influence  the  mind.  It 
admits  of  the  following  divisions  :  (1)  Judicial,  (2)  Politi- 
cal,  (3)  Religious,  and  (4)  Moral  suasion. 

7.  Prose  compositions  are  those  in  which  the  thoughts 
are  arranged  in  non-metrical  sentences,  or  in  the  natural 
order  in  common  and  ordinary  language.  The  principal 
kinds  of  prose  composition  are  narrative,  letters,  memoirs, 
history,  biography,  essays,  philosophy,  sermons,  novels, 
•peechos,  Arc. 

8.  Sentences  are  divided  grammatically  into  ahvple^ 
iompJex,  compound^  and  also  into  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative^  and  exclamafive.  Rhetorically,  they  are  di- 
vided into  loo}ie.  sentences  and  perifuU. 

9.  A  loose  sentence  consists  of  parts  which  may  be 
separated  without  destroying  the  sense.  It  is  generally 
adopted  by  Addison. 

10.  A  period  is  a  sentence  in  wliich  the  complete 
sense  is  suspended  until  the  close.  The  first  sentence  of 
Paradise  LoHt,  and  also  the  tirst  sentence  of  the  Ta.sk, 
Book  in,  furnish  examples. 

11.  Poetry  is  that  s])ecie9  of  composition  in  which  the 
words  are  metrically  .•irramred.  It  also  diilers  from  prose 
m  (1)  having  a  greater  nuuilier  oi  Jiqiirejt  of  s]tffrh,  (2)  em- 
ploying numerc)us fn/'/m/c,  or  nnyt-colloqtiial  terms,  (3)  pre- 
ferring epithets  to  extondi^d  expreasions,  (4)  using  short 
and  eu[)honious  wortls  instead  of  what  are  long  or  harsh, 
and  (5)  permitting  deviations  from  the  rules  of  f^rammar. 
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12.  Metre  is  defined  as  "the  recurrence  within  cer- 
tain intei-vals  of  syllables  similarly  atfected. "  This  may 
arise  from  (1)  alliteration,  (2)  quantity,  (3)  rhyme,  {i) 
accent,  or  (5)  the  number  of  syllables. 

13.  Alliteration,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  Old 
English  poetry,  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
letters. 

14.  Quantity  has  reference  to  the  length  of  vowels  or 
syllables.  In  the  classical  languages,  quantity  was  mea- 
sured by  the  length  of  syllables  ;  m  English,  by  the  length 
of  the  vowels. 

15.  Rhyme  is  a  similarity  of  sound  at  the  end  of 
words  ;  its  essentials  being  (1)  vowels  alike  in  sound,  (2) 
consonants  before  the  vowels  unlike,  and  (3)  consonants 
after  the  vowels  alike  ni  sound.  Poetry  without  rh^ine 
is  termed  blank  verse.  Blank  verse  usually  consists  of 
five,  or  five  and  a  half,  feet. 

16.  Accent,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
English  verse,  is  the  stress  on  a  syllable  in  a  word 

17.  Rliytlim.. — AVhen  the  words  of  composition  are  so 
arranged  tliat  the  succession  of  accented  syllables  jtro- 
duces  harmony  we  have  rhythm.  When  the  accents  occur 
regularly  we  have  verse,  or  metre. 

18-  Couplets,  triplets,  &c.,  are  used  to  designate  two, 
three,  etc.,  verses  taken  together. 

19,  Stanza  is  a  term  applieil  to  a  part  of  a^oem  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  verses  regularly  adjusted  to  one 
another. 

20.  Peet.— A  portion  of  a  verse  of  poetry  consisting  of 
two  or  more  syllal)iea  comV)ined  according  to  accent  is 
called  Q.  foot.  Two  syllable.s  thus  combined  is  called  ixdU- 
iyliabi-c  foot,  which  may  be  (1)  an  iaiahn^,  when  the  accent 
is  on  the  second  syllaVjle,  or  (2)  a  trochee.,  when  the  accent 
Ni  ou  llie   lirsL   syllable,   or   (3)   <*  spuudtx,,  wheii    uoLh  ai"e 
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accentpii,  or  both  unncceiitod.  Three  syllables  combined 
ff)rm  a  tri-.-iyilalnr,  foot,  which  may  be  a  dactyl,  an  amphi- 
brach^ or  an  fnutjtaest. 

21.  Monometer,  dlmdcr,  trirnder,  fpfrarneter,  penfa- 
meter,  and  lierameier,  are  terms  tliat  indicate  the  number 
of  feet  or  measures  in  the  verse.  Thus  five  iambic  feet 
are  called *a)n/i/c  'pentameter.  This  is  the  metre  of  the 
Df-<erted  Fillage,  The  Task,  and  also  of  the  principal 
epic,  dramatic,  philoa^phic,  and  descrijttive  poems.  From 
its  use  in  epic  f)oetry,  where  heroic  deeds  are  described,  it 
is  called  linoir  measure.  An  iambic  hexanioter  verse  is 
called  an  Alexa miring. 

22.  The  Elgiac  stanza  consists  of  four  pentameter 
lines  rhyniin.:  alternately. 

23.  The  SpoQserian  stanza  consists  of  eicjht  heroic 
lines  followed  bj^  an  Alexandrine. 

24.  Common  Metro  consists  of  four  vorses,  the  first 
and  third  being  iambic  tetrameters,  and  the  second  and 
fourth,  which  rhyme,  iambic  trimeters. 

25.  Short  Mntre  has  three  feet  in  tlie  fn-st,  second,  and 
fourth  lines,  -.uiA  Jnnr  i;i  tlie  third. 

26.  Long  Metre  consists  of  four  iambic  tetrameter 
lines. 

27.  Ottava  Rima  is  a  name  applied  to  an  Italian 
Btanza  consistiiiL^  (»f  ei'^ht  lines,  of  which  the  first  sij 
rhyme  altern.-itely,  ;iinl  the  last  two  form  a  coiijdet. 

28.  T+ie  Rhyrae  Royal  consists  of  seven  heroic  lines 
the  first  five  recmring  at  intervals  and  the  last  twi 
rliymiii'4. 

21).  The  Ballad  Stanza  consists  of  four  linos,  the  first, 
and  third  beirii,'  iambic  tetrameters,  and  the  secdiid  an(' 
fourth  iaTrd>ic  ti-ini<'ters. 

30.  Pauses.  —  1  Vsides  the  usual  pauses  indicated  by  th« 
punctuation  and  called  sentential  pauses,  there  are  in  poetir 
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diction  the  Fbial  pause  at  the  end  of  each  line  amd  the 
Cttsural  pause. 

31.  The  CeesTiral  Pause  is  a  suspension  of  the  voice 
somewhere  in  the  line  itiself.  It  is  not  found  in  short 
lines,  and  in  long  verses  is  movable.  It  generally  occurs 
near  the  middle,  but  uklv  come  after  the  4th,  5th,  0th,  or 
7th  syllable.  It  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of  a  foot,  but 
never  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Sometimes  a  secondary 
pause  called  dermcutsiira^  /s  found  before  and  also  after  the 
cctsurul. 

32.  Scansion  is  i>  term  applied  to  the  division  of  a 
verse  into  the  feet  of  which  it  consists. 

33.  Classification  of  Poetry. — In  respect  to  form  and 
mode  of  treatment,  poetry  may  be  divided  into  (i)  Epic,  (2) 
Dramatic,  and  (3)  Lyric. 

o4.  Epic  poetry  is  that  variety  in  which  some  trreat 
event  is  "described,  or  where  the  exploits  of  heroes  are 
treated  of.     The  leading  forms  of  Epic  poetry  are  thesfe : — 

(1 )  The  Great  Epic,  as  the  Iliad,  the  ^iieid,  Faradise  Lost; 

(2)  The  Romance,  as  the  Faerie  Queene,  TJie  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  (3)  The  Bullad,  as  Chevy  Chase,  Macaulay's  LayoJ 
Boratius;  (4)  The  Historical  Poem,  as  Dryden's  Aidhis 
Mirabilus;  (5)  The- Tale, as  Byron's  (7or.'?air,  Enoch  Arden; 
(6)  The  Mixed  Epic,  as  liyron's  Childe  Harold;  (7)  The 
Pastoral,  Idyll,  &c.,  as  the  Cotter's  ISatiirday  Niriht,  the 
Excursion  ;  (8)  Prose  Fiction,  including  sentimental,  comi- 
cal, pastoral,  historical,  philosophical,  or  religious  novels. 

35.  Dramatic  Poetry  deals  also  with  some  important 
events,  but  diiiers  from  Epic  poetry  where  the  author  him- 
self narrates  the  events  forming  its  subject,  in  having  the 
various  charar  ters  represent,  in  action  or  conversation, 
the  story  to  be  vUscribed.  Dramatic  poetry  is  of  two  kinds, 
Q.)  Tragedy,  where  the  human  passions  and  woes  or  mis- 
fortunes of  life  &  '  ''A  fiuiili  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
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cite  pity,  as  Shakespeare's  Mad>e.th  or  Hamlet;  {Z)  Comedy, 
where  the  lighter  faults,  passions,  actions,  and  follies  are 
represented,  as  the  Mercliant  of  Vtmce. 

.30.  Lyric  Poetry  is  so  called  because  originally  writ- 
ten to  be  sung  to  the  Lyre.  Its  princi|)al  kinds  are  :  (1) 
The  Ode,  as  Gray's  Bard ;  (2)  The  Hymn,  as  those  of 
Cowper  ;  (3)  The  Song,  as  those  of  Burns  or  jMoore  ;  (4) 
The  Elegy,  as  Gray's  ;  (5)  The  Sonnet,  as  those  of  Shake- 
speare or  Wordsworth  ;  (6)  The  simple  Lyric,  as  Burns' 
Mountain  Daisy. 

37.  Further  Classification  as  to  object  will  embrace  ; 
(1)  Descriptive  poetry,  as  Thomson's  Seasons;  (2)  Didac- 
tic, as  Wordsworth's  ExcmsunL;  (3)  Pastoral,  as  Ram- 
say's Gentle  SItejjherd  ;  Satirical,  as  Butler's  Hudibras;  (5) 
Humorous,  as  Cowper 'a  John  Gilpin. 


n.  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

38.  A  Figure  is  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  form  or 
construction  or  application  of  words  in  a  sentence  for  the 
purpose  of  greater  precision,  variety,  or  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. There  are  three  kinds,  viz.,  of  Etymology,  of 
Syjitax,  and  of  Rhetorir. 

39.  A  Figure  of  Etymology  is  a  departure  fi  om  the 
usual  form  of  words.  The  principal  tigures  of  etyiuok)gy 
are :  ApkcBresis,  FrostJicsis,  Syncope,  Apocope,  1  arayoye, 
Diiereus,  Synoiresis,  Tmesis. 

40.  Aphaeresis. — The  elision  of  a  syllable  from  the 
beginning  of  a  w(»rd,  as  ^neuth  for  beneath. 

41.  Prosthesis. — The  prelixing  of  a  sylL-ibleto  a  word, 
as  ayoiiuj  for  yomy.  If  the  letters  are  placed  in  the  middle, 
EpentJiesis,  a.s  farther  ior  fan  r. 

42.  Syncope. — The  elision  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from 
the  body  of  a  word,  as  uiAnVcine  for  medicine. 
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43.  Apocope.— The  elision  of  a  letter  or  Ryllable  from 
the  end  of  a  word,  as  tit<>'  for  iJunujfi. 

44.  Paragoge. — The  annexing  of  a  syllable  to  the  end 
of  a  word  as  deary  for  dear. 

45.  DiSBresis. — The  diyison  of  two  concurrent  vowels 
into  different  syllables,  as  co-operate. 

46.  Syncoresis. — The  joinintr  of  two  syllables  into  r>ne, 
in  either  orthography  or  pronunciation,  as  dost  ior  dttest, 
loved  for  h>r-pd. 

47.  Tmesis. —  Separating  the  parts  of  a  compound 
word,  as  "  rf7v^;/ time  soever.''  When  letters  in  the  same 
word  are  interchanged,  oshmnt  for  hnrnt^  nostrils  ioT  nose- 
tJdrle^'i,  tlie  fi'juro  is  cailtnl  Metathe^iii. 

48.  A  Figure  of  Sjnitax  is  adeviati(»n  fr<,.a  the  usual 
construction  of  a  sentence  for  greater  l)eauty  or  force. 
The  principal  figures  of  syntax  are  :  Ellipsis.,  Pleonasm, 
SyUepsis,  Kiiallage,  Hyperhaton,  Periplirasis,  Tnidology. 

49.  Ellipsis. — An  omission  of  words  with  a  rhetorical 
purpose,  as  "  Impossible  f  J.ai/»f/e^07i.  is  the  omission*  of 
connectives. 

50.  Pleonasm. — The  employment  of  redundant  words, 
as  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  statl,  they  comfort  me." 

51.  Syllepis. — An  inferior  species  of  perscmificati on,  as 
"  The  moon  gives  her  lit,'ht  by  ni^ht. " 

52.  Enallago.  -  The  substitution  of  one  part  of  speech 
for  another,  as — 

**  Whether  charmnr  !?ivv^r  it  or  saint  it 

If  folly  grow  romantic  I  must  paint  it." — Pope. 

53.  Hyperbaton. — The  transposition  of  words  in  a 
ientence,  as   "  ^  mnn  he  iras  to  all  the  country  dear." 

54.  Periphrasis  or  Circumlocution.  —  Tiie  employment 
of  more  words  than  are  necessary  to  convey  the  sense,  as 
the  use  of  a  definition  or  descriptive  phrase  instead  of  a 
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aoun,  as  "  He  was   channefl    with   the  idea  of  takiiuf  up 
arms  %ji  tfm  sen'ltie  of  hvs  coimtrij.  ' 

bo.  Tautology. — The  reputitiun  of  the  same  sense  m 
ditlereiit  words,  as — 

*'  The  dawn  is  overcast — the  morninc^  lowers, 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day."  —  Addison. 

5G.  A  Figure  of  Rhetoric  is  a  form  of  speech  art- 
fully vaned  from  tJie  direct  and  literal  mode  of  expres- 
sion for  'he  purpose  of  greater  etlect.  Klietorical  figures 
may  be  uivided  into  three  classes. 

57.  I.  Figures  of  'RelatiYit j.  —  Antithesis,  Simile, 
Metaphor,  AUeyonj,  FcraoaijiratioiL,  A/fostrophe,  Vision, 
AUusi<.7t,  Iroiiy,  iSarcastn,  iSiinecdocke,  Mttvn>jiay,  Excplitm,- 
isni.   Lttotes,  E})it}>jtt,  Catadiresis. 

58.  n.  Fig^j^res  of  Gradation. — Climax,    Hyperbole. 

59.  HI.  -FigTires  of  Emphasis. — E}jizeii.cis,  Anaphora, 
Epi'h'inrf.,,  Ana'iijjlosis,  Epanole/jsis,  AUiteration,  Anacoln- 
tlioti,  A  posiopesia,  Earalei^J^is,  Eroitsis,  EjjunortltfOstHy  K>yl- 
le^sis,  Ei-phone.sis. 

60.  Antithesis. — The  statement  of  acontrast  of  thou^'hts 
and  words,  as  "  The  wicked  tlee  when  no  man  pursueth, 
but  the  righteous  are  1m. Id  as  a  lion." 

Under  this  figure  may  be  mentioned  O.rymoro'n,  or  a 
contradiction  of  terms,  as  "  a})ious  fraud  '" :  Antintetuhole, 
wliure  the  words  are  reversed  in  each  meml>er  of  the  anti- 
thesis, as    "  A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits." 

01.  Simile  or  Comparison. — A    formal    expression   o 
resend)la!ice,  as  :   "  He  shall  bo  lilce  a  trtc  planted  by  t/ 
rivers  of'  water." 

02.  Motuphor. — An  implied  comf^arison  or  a  .timile 
without  the  sign,  as     "  Pitt  was  Uk-  pdlar  of   the  8tHte." 

63.  Allegory.— A  continuation  of  /nit,iphors,nT  a  story 
having  a  tigurative  meaning  and  designed  lo  convey  in- 
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struction  of  a  moral  character,  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Pro- 
gress 

64.  PersorLification. — A  figure  in  which  some  attri- 
bute of  life  is  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects,  a-s  "  The 
mountains  slug  toqether,  the  hills   rejoice  and  clnjt  hai/i~^." 

65.  Apostrophe. — A  turning  off  from  the  subject  to 
address  somctliing  absent,  as  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  Id 
vict«jry.     O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?" 

66.  Vision. — The  narration  of  past  or  absent  scenes  as 
though  actually  present,  as  *'I  see  before  nie  the  gladia- 
tor lie,"'  etc. 

67.  Allusion. — That  figure  by  which  some  word  or 
plirase  in  a  sentence  calls  to  mind  something  whioh  is  not 
mentioned,  as  "  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  came,  he 
saw,  he  conquered." 

68.  Irony. — A  figure  by  which  we  mean  to  convey  a 
meaning  the  contrary  of  what  we  say,  as  \^  here  Elijah  ad- 
•  iresses  the  worsliippers  of  Baal,  "  Cry  aloud,  for  Ke  is  a 
grid. " 

69.  Sarcasm. — A  mode  of  expressinej  vituperation 
under  a  somewhat  veiled  form,  as  the  Letters  of  J unius. 

70.  Synecdoche. — A  figure  where — 

1.  A  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  as   '*  A  fleet  of  twenty 
sail." 

2.  The  species  for  a  genus,  as  "our  daily  bread/' 

3.  The  concrete  for  the  abstract,   as    "The  patriot 
comes  forth  in  his  politics." 

4.  The  whole  for  a  part,  as  "  Belinda  smiled  and  all 
the  wmid  vf as  ga.y." 

5.  The  genus  for  the  species,  as   ''The  creature  was« 
sad." 

6.  The  abstract  for  the  concrete,  as — 

*'  Belgium's  ca]>it;il  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry. ' 
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Anfortnwaftin  is  a  foim  of  synecdoche  where  a  proppr 
nunn  is  used  to  desi'^nate  a  class,  ;is — 

"  Some  villai^e  Hampden,  that  with  danntles?  breast, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fieldf^  -.vithstood.  ' 

71 .  Meton  ymy .— A  figure  where  one  thing  is  described 
by  an<;ther  thiji'4  ui  snVi-uitnting — 

1     The  cause  for  the  eftect,  as 

"  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  orriefs  bnjan. 
When  every  roo'l  nf  iiroun-l  nia:!:t;nned  rs  i:i;u) 

2.  'J'he  effect  for  the  cause,   as   "  hray  hair  should  be 
respected. " 

3.  The  si':;n  for  the  thin<r  signifiod,  as  "  He  carried 
away  the /?rt/jn.  ' 

4.  The  container  for  the  thing  contained,  as  *' Tlie 
toper  loves  h\fi  hotfh." 

6.   The  instrument  for  the  agent,    ar,    "  The    pen  is 

niiirhtier  than  the  stcorJ.'' 
6.   An  author  for  his  wovks,  as    *^Ye  admire  Addi- 

son. " 

72.  Euphemism. — A  figure  by  mpansof  which  a  bnrsh 
expressi<in  is  ^et  aside  and  ;i  softer  one  substituted  in  its 
place,  as   "  The  luerrhant  prince  has  i^toppcd.  paym*'itt/' 

73.  Litotes. — A  figure  in  which  by  denying'  the  con- 
trary, more  is  implied  than  is  expressed,  as 

**  Immortal  names. 
Tlmt  were  not  horn  fodie/' 
74    Trf^n'^ferred  Epithet. — An  er-ithet  joined  to  an- 
jthei   t<.  explain  its  character,  as   **The  smniif  South 

75.  Catachresis. — A  ii^ure  where  a  word  is  wrestt-d 
from  its  original  ajtplication  nnd  made  to  expi-ess  some- 
thing at  variance  with*  its  true  meaning,  as  "  Her  voice 

was  Vjut  tlie  slntdmr  of    a  .soJ/jifZ.  " 

76.  Climax. — An  ascending  series  of  thr)ii'jhts  or  state- 
ments increasing  in  strength,  as  *'  What  a  piece  of  work 
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is  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  • 
in  ioriu  and  moving,  how  e-vjiress  tmd  admirable  I  ii<  ac« 
tion,  how  like  an  angel !  in  ai>j)ieiieiisi()n,  how  likea  God  ! — 
HarrUet.  Where  the  series  is  descending  we  have  an  Anti- 
climax, slb  *' If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder, 
very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  rob'mng  ;  and  from 
robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking  and  Sab  bath -breaking, 
and  from  that  to  incivilitv'  and  prociastiiiation." — De 
Quincy. 

77.  Hyperbole. —  A  figure  by  which  more  is  expressed 
than  the  truth  and  where  the  exa:;geration  is  not  expected 
to  be  taken  literal  1}',  as  "  They  were  sv.ifter  than  eagles, 
they  were  stronger  than  lions."  (Ileferring  to  David's 
statement  concerning  Saul  and  Jonathan. ) 

78.  Epizeuxis. — The  immediate  repetition  cf  *Qme 
word  or  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as — 

*' Kestore  hun,    resf()re  him  if  you  can   from  the  dead. '' 

79.  Anaphora. — The  repetiticn  of  a  word  or  phrase  at 
che  beginning  of  each  of  several  sentences  or  paiis  of  a 
sentence,  as — 

"  No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  uMtodman  s  b.diad  shall  prevail, 
JS'o  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear." 

80.  Epiphora. — Where  the  rej^ebition  is  at  the  end,  and 
Auadiplosis.  —  Where  the  repetition  is  in  tht 
middle  : 

"  Has  he  a  gust  for  hloodl  Blood  shall  fill  his  cup." 

81.  Epanalepsis. — Where  t'lere  is  a  repetition  at  tht- 
end  of  th(i  sentence  of  the  word  or  words  at  the  beginning 

82.  Alliteration.  — The  repetition  of  the  same  lettet 
or  letters,  as   "  J[pt  alliteration's  artful  aid." 

83.  Anacoluthon. — A  tigure  by  vvliich  a  proposition  is 
left  unfinished  and  something  else  uitroduced  to  finish 
the  sentence, 
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"Tf  fhon  be'st  he— but  oh,  how.  fallen,  how  '^hanged 
from  him  who,"  etc. 

84.  Aposiopesis. — A  siulrlfen  pause  in  a  sentence  by 
which  the  conclusion  is  left  un^nished,  as — 

"  For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather. 
And  there  I  put  within  m}'  breast, 
A  moulted  feather,  an  eap;le's  feather — 
Well  —  I  f<jrget  the  rest.  "  —  lirouiiini^. 

85.  Paraleipsis  or  omission.— A  figure  by  which  a 
speaker  pretends  to  pass  l^y  what  at  the  same  time  he  real- 
ly mentions,  as  "  T  do  not  speak  of  my  adver.saiy's  si\ui- 
dalous  venality  and  rapacity  ;  I  take  no  notice  of  his  bru- 
tal conduct." 

80.  Erotesis. — An  animated  or  passionate  interroga- 
tion, as — 

"  Hath  the  Lord  snid  it  ?  and  will  fie  not  do  it  ? 
Hath  He  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?" 

87.  Epanorthosis. — A  figure  by  which  an  expres- 
sion is  recalled  and  a  stronger  one  substituted  in  its 
place,  aa  "  Why  should  I  speak  of  his  neglect — netjltwJ.  did 
T  say  ?  call  itrniher  roiitnnpf." 

88.  Syllepsi.s. — The  use  of  an  expression  which  is 
taken  in  a  literal  and  metaphorical  sense,  as — 

"Lie  heni^i  on  him.  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  hpnnj  load  on  thee." 
80.   Ecphonesi-S. —  An    animated     exclamation,    as - 
(Jthello.  — O,  my  soul's  joy, 

If  after  eveiy  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death." 
90.      Other  figures  are  often  found,  as  zeugma,  whereby 
a  verb,  etc.,  applicable  to  only  one  clause  does  duty  foi 
two,  as — 

"They  wear  a  garment  like  the  Scythians,  but  a  Lan 
guag'^  peculiAr  to  themselves." — Sir  J.  MaudevLUe. 
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Anan(p.n(>:-U,  where  the  speaker  appeals  to  the  judg- 
fuent  of  his  audience  on  the  point  in  debate,  as  if  they  had 
leelmgs  common  with  his  own.  The  Enigma  or  riddle. 
The  Epii/nim,  where  the  mind  is  roused  by  a  conflict  or 
contradiction  between  the  form  of  the  language  and  the 
meaning  to  be  conveyed,  as  "  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man."  Personal  M<itaplioi\  where  acta  are  attributed  to 
inanimate  objects,  The  Pa;ouo/nai>ia  or  pun.  The  i^artt- 
hle.  Fro-cerb^  iCcpartee,  etc. 

HI.   LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  VTRITERS. 

Dryden,  John  (1G30 — 1700).  J./t,?m.s  Mlrabilis,  Ahsa- 
loiii  and  AJtitophel,  Mac  Fleckiae,  The  Hind  and  Fantfter, 
Transiatioii  of  Vlvjil,  Ode  for  tit.  Cecilia's  JJay,  Alexan- 
der s  Feast. 

Locke,  John  (1632—1704).  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
stayuiincfy  Letters  concerning  Toleration,,  Treatise  on  Civil 
Govermnent,  Tho'agJds  concerning  Edtication. 

Ne-wton,  Sir  J.  (1642 — 1727).   Frincipia,    Optics. 

Wycherly,  Williaui  (1640—  1715).  Several  immoral 
Comedies, 

De-Foe,  Daniel  (1661—1731).  Besides  editing  The  Re- 
view, wrote  Robinson,  Crusoe,  Moll  Flaiuiers,  History  of  the 
Great  Flague,  Captain  ^^Singleton,    Mrs.   Veal's  Apparitian. 

Bentley,  Richard  (1662—1742).  Editions  of  Horace, 
Tcr^n-'\  Fhoidrus,  and  other  classical  works. 

Pi  ior,  Mathew,  (1665 — 1721).  The  Touon  and  Country 
Mouse,  ,ioiornon. 

Swift,  Jonathan  (1666—1745).  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Drapier's 
Letters,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  poems  including  Morning, 
The  City  Sliowerf  Rlcapsody  on  Foetry,  Verses  on  My  Own 
Death. 

Congreve,  William  (1669—1728).   Several  comedies  oi 
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a  very  immoral  tendency,  and  the  tragedy  The  Mornuig 
Bride. 

Ciboer,  Colley  (1(371 — 1757).  The  C(jmedy  Careless 
tlusbatui. 

Steele,  Richard  (1671—1721);.  Besides  writiir^  for  the 
Tatler,  ^Spectatur,  Guardian.,  J'j)i<ilis/uiuin,  etc.,  ho  \vrt»te 
comedies — The  Funeral,  The  Tender  Jlusbaud,  Tlie  Lyiiuj 
Lover,  TJte   Ci/uscioas   Locers. 

Addison,  Joseph  (1072—1719).  Contributions  to  the 
Taller,  Spectator,  Guardian,  Wlu j,  Exanuner,  etc.  E*<jems 
— Letter  from  Italy  ^  Catiqjau/n,  Uymns,  liosainoud,  Tlie 
Draiamer,  Catu. 

Vanbrugh,  John  (ir,72— 1726).    The  Provoked  Wife. 

Rowe,  Nicholas  (1673—1718).  The  Fair  teniteut  and 
Juki:  Short. 

Watts,  Isaac  (1674 — 1748).  Hymns,  Logic,  The  Ln- 
prooeiiieiit  of  the  Mi'iid. 

Philips,  Ambrose  (1675— 1740 1.  Hie   Distressed  Mother. 

Philips,  John  (167! ■>— 1708).    The  SpUiulid  Shiliuui. 

Farquhar,  Geo.  {1678— 1707).  The  HccruUiny  Urjicer, 
Tlie  Beairx'  Straiayem. 

Parnell,  Tliomas  (1679— 1717).    Th^  Hermit. 

Young,  Edward  (1681—1705;.  Niyhi  Thvuyhts,  The 
Reuetige,  The  Loce  of  Fame. 

Berkeley,  George  ('1684—175.3).    Theory  of  Vision. 

Tickell,  Thomas  fl686— 1740).  Besides  writing  for 
Spertator  and  Guardian,  wrote  the  ]),l11;h1  of  Culin  and 
fyiiry,  and  the  poem  Kensiiiyton  Gardens. 

Gay,  John  (1688—1732).  The  Shepherd's  Week,  Trivia, 
The  Fail,  Black-eyed  Susan,    Beyyars^  Opi'ia. 

Pope,  Alexander  (1688  —  1744).  Essay  on  Criticism, 
The  Messiah,  Kleyy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  Tlui   Epistle  of  iJloisa  to  Abelard,  Tlie   Temple  of 
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Fame,  translation  of  Tliad  and  Odyssey,  Th4>  Dunriad,  Es' 
'<ay  on  Man.,   IViiuiaor  Forest. 

Richardson,  Samuel  (1080—1701).  Pamela,  Clarissa 
HarJinxe,  Sir  (Jharles  Grajulison. 

Savage,   Richard  (1000—1743).    Tli^.  Wanderer. 

Thomson,  James  (1700 — 1748).  Seasons,  Liberty,  Tlu 
Ca.-tJe  <>f  Indolence. 

Wesley,  John  (1703 — 1701).  Hymns  and  Sermon.'^, 
Jovrnal. 

Fielding,  Henry  C1707 — 1754).  Jo^ieph  Andreas,  Torn 
Jone.^,  Jonatlmn  Wild. 

Johnson,  Samuel  (1700—1784;.  Wrote  for  the  Ram- 
bler,  Idler  ;  and  A  Life  of  Savage,  Dictionary  of  the  Enylish 
Lantjiutqe,  Lyndon,  Basselas,  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  Lives 
of  the  Poets. 

Hume,  David  (1711 — 1770).  A  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture, Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays,  Political  Discourses, 
History  of  England. 

Sterne,  Lawrence  (1713—1708).  TrUtam  Sh^andy,  The 
Sentimental  Journey. 

Shenstone,  WilliaMi  (1714 — 1703).  Tlie  Schf,ol mistress, 
TJie  Pastoral  Ballad. 

Gray,  Thoma.s  (1710-  -1771).  The  Elegy,  The  Progress 
of  Poesy,  Til e  Bard,  Ode  i'»  Spring.  Ode  to  Adversity,  Ode 
on  a  l>istant  Prosptct  of.Efo. 

Walpole,  Horace  (1717 — 1707 j.  Letters  ami  Memoirs, 
The  Oastle  of  Otranto. 

Collins,  William  (1720— 17r>0).  Oks  to  Liherty  and 
E'ifeniruj,  The  I'ajisions,  Oriental  Eclogues. 

Akensido,  ]\lark  (17-0— 1770 j.  J'leasures  of  Imagina- 
tion. 

Robertson,  William  (1721—1770).  Histories  of  Scot- 
land,  (JJiarles  the  Fifth  of  Germany  and  America. 

Smollett,    Tobias   (1721  —  1771).    Roderick    Random, 
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terej^rine  Pickle,  Uumphrey   Clinker,    History  of  EnyLaitcL 
Edited  Crilwai  Kevieic. 

Warton,  Joseph  (1722— 1800).    Ode  to  Fancy. 

Blackstone,  William  (1723—1780).  Commentaries  on 
the  Lairs  of  Eiujland. 

Smith,  Adam  (1723—1790).  "^W,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
The  The<jTy  of  Moral  iSentiments. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  (1728—1774).  The  Traveller,  The 
Deserted  Village,  Ketaliatvni^  Tlte  Vicar  vf  IVake/ield,  Tfts 
Goud-Naturrd  Man,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Animated  Na- 
ture, HiaU/riAUi  of  Eiujland,  Rome,  Crtece,  Citizen  of  the 
World. 

Percy,  Thomas  a728— 1811).  Published  a  collection 
of  ballads  entitled  Ueliques  of  Ewjli-fk    Foetry. 

Warton,  Thomas  (1728—1790).  Tli^  I'leasures  of  Mel- 
ancholy, History  of  Kntjii.^h  Poetry. 

Burke,    Edmund    (1730—1797).     The    Vindication    of 
Natural  Society,  Essay  on  the  Sahinne   and    Braatiful,  He- 
flection  o7i  Hie  RevoLutiun  in  Pro  net,  Letters  on  a   Regicide 
Peace 

Falconer,  William  ri730— 17r,9).    The  Sftipivreck. 

Cowper,  William  a731— 1800).  Truth,  Table-talk,  Ex- 
postultition.  Error,  Hope,  Charity,  Joint  Gi,lpin,  The  Task 
translation  of  Homer,  Letters. 

Darwin,  Erasmus  (^1732— 1802).    The  Botanic  Garden,. 

Grlbbon,  Edward  (1737— 179-4.  The  Decline  and  Pall  of 
tli€   Roman  Ein[nre. 

Mdcphorson,  James  (1738— 179G).  Piny al  mid  Temora, 
two  epic  poems,  which  he  represented  he  had  translated 
from  materials  discovered  m  the  Hi<^h lands. 

Junius,  (Sir  P.  Francis)  (1740—181^).  Letters  of 
J II  nius. 

Boswell,  James  (1740—1796).    Life  ofJohiun/n. 

Paley,  Wdliiuu  U743— iMO.ii.     ELemenU  of  Murai  and 
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Pditicxjl  Philosophy,  IJorcp  Patdinae,  Eindences  of  Chi-ia- 
tiaidtij.  Natural  TlieoJogij. 

Mackenzie.  Hen^v  a745— 1831).  Tfie  Man  ofFe^Jiruj, 
Ti^e  Man  nf  the  World. 

Bentham,  Jeremy  ('1747 — 183'J).  Fragment  on  Govern- 
m.evt,  and  numerous  A^TJtiiigs  on  Law  and  Politics. 

Sheridan,  Richard  B.  (1751—1817).  The' Rivals,  Th^ 
SrJuKiJ  for  Scandal,  Jlie  Ihiennn^  Th^.  Critir.. 

Chatterton,  Thomas  (;i7o2 — 1770.  Wrote  the  tragedy 
of  Ella,  Ode  to  Ella^  Execution  of  Ciia.rles  Bavdin,  and 
other  poems  wliich  he  represented  he  found,  and  said  had 
been  TN-ritten  in  the  loth  centurj^  by  Rowley,  a  ■NIonk. 

Stewart,  Dugald  (1753—1828).  Philosophy  of  th^  Ru- 
man  Mind,  Moral  PhiloMiphy. 

Cr abbe  George  (1754—1832).  Thp  Lihrary,  TJie  Village, 
The  Parish  Register,  The  Borough,  The  Tal^s  ofth,e  Hall. 

Burns,  Robert  (1750—1706).  Tarn  0\<hanter,  To  a 
Daisy,  To  a  Mouse,  The  Cotter  s  Saturday  Night,  The  Jolly 
Beggar  a. 

kail,  liobert  (1764—1831).  Sermon.^. 

Clarke,  Adam  (1760— 1832).    Commentaries  on  the  Bihle. 

Bloomfield,  Robert  (1760—1823).  Tlve  Farmer's  Dog, 
Riirai   Tales.  M'-'g-day  inith  the  Ma-teA. 

Edgeworth,Maria (.1767—1848).  Cattle  Rackrent,  Popu- 
lar Tale.-i,  Leonora,  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  P(ttrona<je. 

Opie,  Amelia  (1760 — 1853).   Father  ami  Davy ht^ir,  Tales 

of  th(    Ilrnrf,    Temper. 

'Wordsworth,  William  (1770  —  1850).  An  Emrinn 
Walk,  Descriptive  SJ'ietehe.^,  The  Excnrsimi,  Tl\e  White  TJoe  of 
Rylstotije,  Sonnets,  Larjdamia,  Lines  on  Revisiting  the.  Wye. 

Scott,  Sir  W.  (1771—1832.)  Border  Mirvitrelsy,  The  Lay 
of  the  Lfist  Minstrel,  Ma-rmioUj  The  Lady  of  tlie  Lake,  Vision 
of  Don  Roderick^  Rokeby^    Life  and  Works  of  Dryden ;  no- 
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vels,  including  Waverley,  Rob  Roy,  Itanlioe,  Kenilv)orth, 
WoodsUjck  ;  Life  of  Napolecrti. 

Montgomery,  James  (1771 — 1854).  G-reenUuui,  Tfte 
Pti'nuxn  Island^  TJie  IVanderer  in  Stuitzeriatui,  Frison 
AiniisKtnents,  Tli-e  World  before  the  Flood. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  T.  (1772—1834).  Ode  to  the  Depart- 
ing Year,  Tli^e  Rinie  of  flie  Aiir.ytnt  Marinert,  Christabtl, 
Geiteviece^  Lectures  on,  Sh(dzesi>eo,re,  Bioijraphia  Litem rui. 

Lingard,  John  (1771— 1851).   Bistttry  of  Enyland. 

Southey,  Robert  (1774—1843).  Wat  Tyler,  Thalaha, 
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jt'oetry  as  a  Mirror. — The  literature  of  a  nation 
bears  an  intimate  relation  to  its  history.  The  poets  of  a 
period  fairly  express  its  prevailing  thoucrlits  and  seiiti- 
Oients.  Great  eras  in  a  country's  rise  and  progress  have 
Always  been  found  to  curresiu^nd  with  the  great  intel- 
lectual eras  uf  its  growth.  When  questions  of  apolitical, 
social,  moral  or  religious  importance  have  stirred  men's 
minds,  then  have  arisen  authors  whose  works  havi;  re- 
I'ected  the  predominant  features  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  Thus  the  heroic  greatness  of  the  Hellenic 
race  is  marked  by  Homer,  not  only  rich  in  poetic  thought, 
but  clearly  the  outcorue  of  the  mental  life  and  character 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  ago  of  Pericles,  brilliant  in  poli- 
ticalachievements,  was  no  less  illustrious  for  its  intellectual 
v^igor.  The  Augustan  era,  forming  the  lofty  climax  of 
Koman  intiuence  and  power  gave  to  the  Latin  language 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Cicero  and  Livy.  A  review  of 
l'>iiL:1ish  literature,  and  especially  P^nglish  poetry,  oxhiltits 
still  more  ciearlv  this  lutiiii  •»<•  rt'I;it ionshij*.      '*'he  writ  .i.-a 
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of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  JVIilton,  Dryden  and 
Pope  as  well  as  Cowper.  Burns,  Scott,  Tennyson  and 
Browning  reflect,  as  with  a  magic  mirror,  the  genius  of  thc- 
periods  of  wliich  they  are  distinguished  i-epresentatives. 
Chaucer  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  darkness  ol 
the  Middle  Ages  was  passing  away.  New  languages 
were  forming  on  the  continent,  and  the  happy  fusion  by 
courtly  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  "Norman-French, 
terminated  a  long  struggle  for  ascendancy,  and  produced 
our  noble  English  tongue.  It  was  the  age  of  Dante,  of 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. — when  Wycliffe  by  his  writings 
translations  and  discourses  was  creating  a  ferment  m  th( 
religious  world, — when  Crecy  and  Poietiers  were  gained, 
and  Edward  JIQ.  was  encouraging  the  settlement  of 
Flemish  artisans  and  extending  the  trade  of  the  English 
merchants  over  eveiy  sea  of  Europe,  and  thus  jjaving  the 
way  for  that  commercial  supremacy  which  should  subse- 
quently add  to  the  nation's  glory.  '  With  Chaucer  is  well 
exemplified  the  fact  that  the  poet  to  be  successful  must 
live  ^nth  and /or  his  generation,  must  sun.  himself  to  thn 
tastes  of  his  public,  must  have  common  sympatliies  with 
his  readers  and  must  adopt  a  style  that  accords  with  the 
emotions  by  which  he  is  actuated.  The  Canfcrhvri' 
Tales,  his  greatest  work,  vividly  represents  that  gaily 
apparelled  time  when  king  tilted  in  tournament, 
and  knight  and  lady  rode  along  with  falcon  on  wrist,  and 
when  friars  sitting  in  tavern  sang  war  songs  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  nation's  victories  on  the  continent,  but 
little  in  keeping  with  their  sacred  calling.  With  the 
"  father  of  English  poetry"  every  character  is  a  perfect 
study  elaborated  with  a  careful  finish  and  minuteness  of 
touch  ;  the  beautiful  and  grand  objects  of  nature  are 
painted  with  grace  and  sublimity  ;  and  results  are  thus 
combined  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any  English  poet  that 
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bVed  before  his  time.  He  became  the  acknowledged  in- 
ventor of  the  heroic  line,  characterized  not  by  quantity 
as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  by  accent  which  thus 
became  a  recognized  feature  of  English  versification.  The 
legacy  left  to  our  literature  has  not  been  unproductive  in 
the  hands  of  a  long  succession  of  heirs.  His  influence 
had  its  effect  upon  all  the  great  poets  that  followed  him, 
and  upon  none  more  evidently  than  those  of  the  present 
century. 

Spenser. — The  breaking  up  of  okl  systems,  the 
revolts  of  the  people,  and  the  furious  struggles  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  darkened  for  a  time  as 
with  a  mist,  the  lamp  of  English  poetry,  but  it  possessed 
sufficient  vitality  to  enable  it  to  blaze  forth  under  favor- 
able influences  with  greater  brilliancy  than  before.  The 
invention  of  printing  ;  the  interest  in  classical  literature  ; 
the  study  of  Greek  philosophy ,  and,  especially,  the  freedom 
with  whicii  religion  was  discussed,  aroused  a  spirit  of 
activity  which  added  powerful  in)pul.se3  to  the  growth  of 
the  national  intellect.  The  translation  of  the  works  of 
modern  Italy,  and  those  of  France  where  letters  received 
an  earlier  revival  ;  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  pre- 
senting a  variety  of  incidents,  images,  and  aspiration.'^ 
connected  with  oriental  •  life  and  manners  ;  the  study 
of  the  allegorical  tales  and  romances  of  chivalry  and  the 
fostering  ijifluence  of  a  learned  queen  who  surrounded 
her  couTt  with  men  qualified  to  shine  in  every  department 
of  learning,  ushered  in  a  period  which  is  appropriately 
termed  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 

It  is  not  ditlicult  to  understand  how,  with  such 
knightly  spirits  as  llaleigh  and  Essex,  the  essential  spirit 
of  chivalry,  "high  thought  and  a  heart  of  courtt^.sy"  as 
Sidney  puts  it,  found  a  fitting  exponent  in  Edmund 
Spenser.     Ajnong  the  poets  who  flouri.shed  «xclusively  in 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  stands  without  a  rival.  No 
master-piece  of  the  great  painters  ever  glowed  on  canvas 
with  more  reality  than  the  Fcarie  Qveene,  and  no  poet 
says  Wilson,  "  has  ever  had  a  more  excjuisiie  sense  of  t^ie 
Iteautiful"  than  its  author.  He  deemed  himself  the 
poetical  son  of  Chaucer,  and  was,  in  his  own  times,  taunted 
>\  ith  "  all'ecting  the  ancients,"  and  with  engrafting  on  his 
own  language  the  "old  withered  words  and  exploded 
j»ersons"  of  a  former  period.  If  guilty,  so  may  Virgil  and 
Milton,  Scotland  Wordsworth  receive  similar  condemna- 
tion. At  all  events  succeetling  generations  have  paid 
homage  to  the  richness  and  pathos  of  his  strains,  and  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lad,  and  the  author  of  the  Seasniis,  as 
well  as  iScott  and  Tennybori  have  been  essentially  indebted 
to  tliis  "  Rubens  of  English  poetry." 

Shakespeare. — The  new  impulses  by  which  the 
liuman  luiud  began  to  be  stirred,  mark  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  as  the  great  frontier-lino  which 
divides  the  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  from 
what  we  call  Modern.  The  Revival  (jf  Classical  Learning 
opened  up  to  a  peojile  zealous  for  en({uiry  the  rich  mines 
of  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theological 
discussions  aroused  a,  spirit  of  research  and  investigation. 
The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  other 
works  decided  the  question  of  a  national  tongue.  Under 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  writer  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
the  drama  reached  its  highe'  c  perfection.  But  the 
"  myriad-mmded"  writer  of  tragedy  and  comedy  with  all 
his  depth,  sublimity,  creative  power  and  refiuement  was 
inspired  bj^  that  same  love  of  nature  and  truth  that  pre- 
vades  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  the  great 
modern  poets.  Nature  was  his  great  preceptress  from 
whose  inspired  dictates  he  spoke — "  warm  from  the  heart 
and  faithful  to  its  hreti" — and  in  his  disregard  of  rules  he 
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pursued  at  wih  his  whined  way  through  all  t/ 
l.thyrintha  of  fancy  and  of  the  human  heart.  No  writ 
'las  exhibited  such  a  deep  acquainUnce  with  the  human 
heart,  its  passions,  its  powers,  its  weaknesses  and  its  aspira- 
tions. From  his  works  may  be  i^athered  precepts  adapted 
to  every  condition  of  life,  and  to  every  circumstance  of 
liuman  aliairs,  and  no  writintjs  except  the  Bible  have  been 
more  closely  interwovou  with  the  lanL^aage  of  every-day 
life. 

Milton  nobly  closes  that  rich  poetry  of  the  imaTina- 
tioii  wliich  marks  the  a-^e  be'^nni  bv  S|)enser.  Wifli  a 
mind  .stored  with  invaluable  troasums  of  the  mines  -4 
Greece  and  Home,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  older  En-rlish  poets,  many  years  actively  employed  in 
the.  keen  strugL,de  for  civil  and  reli^cious  liberty,  well 
qualified  him  for  undertaking  a  theme  lofty  in  its  con- 
ception, and  intimately  connected  with  evei*ything  im- 
portant in  the  circumstances  of  human  history.  In  the 
crash  which  shattered  the  rei^al  aiid  hierarchic  institutimia 
of  the  country,  his  majestic,  unvordly  and  heroic  soul  saw 
only  tlie  overthrow  of  false  .systems,  and  the  dawn  of  ji 
bright  period  marked  by  |)rivate  investii^^ation  a!\d 
in<lividual  liberty.  All  the  hi'jjher  influences  of  tl»e 
Renaissance  are  summed  up  in  Milton.  That  pure  poet  ly 
of  natural  description  which  he  began  in  L  Allecfro^  and  fl 
Pmhseroso  has  no  hii^her  exiimplea  to  produce  from  tlie 
writin-^'s  of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  or  Keats.  Livin'j^  in  ai* 
a'^e  when  skilful  criticism,  thou'.;h  it  purified  Eni,dish  verse, 
gave  rise  to  false  conceits  and  extrav.igance,  K13  know- 
\ed'4e  of  good  classical  models  ena])led  him  to  free  his 
works  from  the  advancing  inroads  of  a  rising  school. 

Not  only  did  he  create  the  Kuglish  epic  and  place  him- 
self by  the  side  of  Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante,  but  he  put 
new  life  into  the  masque,  sonnet  and  elegy,  the  descriptive 
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lyric,  the  song  and  the  choral  drama.  Though  untrue  in 
his  descent  from  the  Elizabethans  in  a  want  of  humi:f 
and  of  the  dramatic  faculty,  we  can  forget  these  defects 
while  we  listen  to  the  organ  ring  of  his  versification,  the 
stately  march  of  his  diction,  the  beautiful  and  gorgeous 
illustrations  from  nature  and  art,  the  brightly  coloured 
pictures  of  human  ha]»piness  and  innocence,  and  the  lofr^ 
sentiments  of  Paradise  Lod.  Blank  verse,  which  Surrey 
had  introduced  into  our  literature,  is  managed  by  Milton 
with  a  ^k\\\  that  shows  its  power  in  the  construction  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Tlie  depth  or  sublimity  of  his  conceptions 
finds  a  corresponding  expressiveness  in  his  numbers  ;  and 
his  power  over  language  was  not  in  its  variety  due  to  a 
■musical  ear,  but  liad  its  source  in  the  deep  feelings  of  u 
hea!-t  infiuencod  by  the  conscientious  spirit  of  Puritanism 
The  RestoFation.  With  the  return  of  tlie  Englisli 
people  to  inonHrcIiical  government  they  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed in  their  exj)ectationa  of  a  return  at  the  same  time 
to  their  ancient  natn-nality  and  modes  of  thought,  llio 
exiled  (Charles  and  his  royalist  foUoweis  had  rubbsd  off  by 
their  friction  with  the  men  and  manners  of  orlier  nations 
^much  of  those  external  habits  and  custome,  which,  if  not 
of  the  most  commendable  desi'rij)tion,  possessed  a  s[)irit  of 
nationality  and  patri(*tis5n.  They  rctamod  with  strong 
predelictions  in  favor  of  French  literature,  ite-ng  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  of  its  superiority  ovor  that  of  every 
other  country.  It  was  not  the  first  or  last  instance  when 
a  foreign  literature  exercised  a  marUed  ioilueiice  i.;on  our 
own.  Chaucer,  tliough  plainly  the  poet  of  chur-ct€.-  and 
of  practical  life,  writes  largely  after  the  manner  of  the 
Provineals,  but  improved  by  Itidian  models.  Spenser's 
manner  is  also  that  of  the  i'rovineals,  bnt  guided  by  the 
autbors  of  a  later  Italian  school.  The  clwractor  of  (iertnan 
literature  influenced  fcicott,  and  in  our  own  day,  Carlyle. 
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Milton,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  great  represent  itive 
of  the  Classical  schriol,  now  to  be  followed  Ijy  the 
writers  who  moulded  their  works  after  the  tastes  of  Paris. 
J'iie  social  misjliiefs  of  the  Restoration  were  the  worst 
fruits  of  the  Fre)ich  intluence.  The  Court  and  the  society 
of  the  metropolis  hes^an  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  various  departments  of  literature.  The  corrupt  and 
profligate  manners  of  the  Court  tainted  too  easily  a  people 
whoiiad  feltthe  restraintsof  i'\uitan  rule.  Thelii^diterkiuds 
o:  coiiiposition  mirn.red  f,ii  iifuUy  the  sunomuliU'^  black- 
ness, which  required  no  short  period  of  time,  no  little 
evertion  and  a  religious  revival  to  cleuritaw.iy.  The  drama 
sank  to  a  frightful  degree  of  shame  and  grossness.  Other 
forms  of  poetry  were  marked  by  no  liigher  object  than 
th.iL  to  which  satire  aspires.  Writing  verse  was  degraded 
from  a  high  and  nobJe  art  to  a  mere  courtly  amusement, 
or   pander  to  the  immorality  of  a  degenerated  age. 

Tho  Artificial  School  of  Poetry.  The  i)oets  already 
considered  belonged  to  the  "sclioi'l  of  nature."  Influences 
were  now  at  .vork  which  gave  rise  to  another  phase  of 
)oetic  genius.  The  Cothic  and  Romance  literature  of 
the  Middle  Agea  gave  its  inspiration  to  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakesjii-are  and  Milton.  Tho  study  «^»f  the  Creek  and* 
Roman  Classics  gave  an  impetus  to  a  class  of  writers  who, 
intluenced  by  causes  of  another  kind,  developed  a  new 
style  of  poetry.  The  great  masters  possessed  artisric  as 
well  as  n.itur.l  powers.  The  secondary  poets  of  the 
Eli/abellian  peiiod,  though  fresh  and  im[)assioneil,  as  a 
result  of  the  strong  feelings  that  inspired  them,  were  ex- 
travagant aiul  unrestrained  because  of  their  waiit  of  art. 
When  the  national  life  grew  chill,  tho  po(>ts  inspired  by  no 
warm  feelings  became  lavi.sh  in  tho  use  of  "  f;ir-fetched 
meanings,'  and  fanciful  forms  of  expression.  With  poetry 
^Ytravagant  in    words  and  tantHStic   in    images,  tlie  sense 
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became  often  obscure.  The  natural  style  onregulatf  i  by 
art  assumed  an  unnatural  character.  Milton,  in  ac'  iition 
to  the  inspiration  derived  from  Gotliic  and  Romans  d  liter- 
ature, by  his  kn()wled;^^e  and  imitation  of  the  grep'  classical 
models,  gave  the  hrst  example  in  England  of  a  pure,  C'l- 
ished  and  majestic  stjde.  Those  who  felt  during  the 
Restoration  period  the  power  of  liis  genius  were  also 
influenced  by  the  "  scliool  of  inquiry,"  which  all  over 
Europe  showed  its  work  in  science,  politics  and  religion, 
[n  France  this  tendency  to  criticise  was  well  represented 
in  poetry  by  Buileau,  LaFontaine,  and  others,  whose  eifort 
after  greater  tiiii:sh  and  nentness  of  expression  told  on 
English  writers  at  a  lime  when  French  tastes  began  "even 
to  mingle  with  tlic  ink  that  dropped  from  the  poet's  pen." 
The  new  Frencli  scliool  was  founded  on  classical  models, 
which  liad  already  become  fashionabla  in  England.  The 
admirers  of  Charles  II.  were  also  admirers  of  that  great 
nation  so  friendly  to  the  Stuarts,  which  under  Louis  XIV. 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  civilization  then  attained 
by  any  European  state.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  the  Restoration  was  the  origin  of  the  "artificial 
school."  The  work  had  already  been  begun  and  had  made 
much  progress  before  the  death  of  the  Protector  The 
accession  of  the  "merry  monarch"  gave  it  a  mighty  im- 
pulse, and  in  accelerating  the  adoption  of  "cold,  glittering 
mannerism,  for  the  sweet,  fresh  light  of  natural  language" 
added  at  the  same  time  the  poisonous  colouring  of  aD 
immoral  court. 

Dryden.  Milton  the  great  leader  of  the  setting  age, 
had  scarcely  given  to  the  world  his  Paradise  Lost,  when 
Dryden,  the  leader  of  tlie  rising  age,  appeared  before  the 
public.  As  a  poet  his  is  the  great  name  of  the  period  that 
foUowed  the  Restoratiim.  He  had  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
The  poet  must  reflect  his  age.     There  was  little  noble  to 
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reflect.  The  poetry  of  the  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
the  poetry  of  the  affection,  and  the  poetry  of  reli:,Mon  haa 
shown  evident  indications  of  decline.  Satire,  didactic  and 
philosophical  poetr}'  came  to  the  front.  Living  in  a  most 
infamous  period  of  English  history  whAi  the  most  flagrant 
corruption  was  rampant  in  church  and  state,  Dryden,  in 
want  of  better  subjects  turned  satirist.  There  his  wit  and 
sarcasm  turned  against  his  opponents  rendered  him  unsur- 
passed by  Horace  or  Juvenal.  Our  literature  possesses  no 
more  vigorous  portrait-painter.  His  choice  of  words  and 
forms  of  expression  are  most  appropriate.  In  versification 
he  is  one  of  our  greatest  masters.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  best  models.  He  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
fection the  rhymed  heroic  couplet  of  ten  syllables  By  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  triplet  and  the  skilful  use  of 
the  Alexandrine  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  he  knew  well 
how  to  break  the  unifoiiaity  of  the  couplet  and  give  to 
his  versification  that 

*'  Long-resounding  march  and  energy  divine." 
which  ga/e  to  his  poetry  of  this  metre  such  vigour,  sonor- 
ousness and  variety. 

Pope.  The  glitter  of  Dryden's  poetry  dazzled  the 
public  mind  from  the  death  of  Milt(jn  till  his  own  in  1700. 
His  most  distinguished  pupil  was  Alexander  Pope,  who 
as  a  poet  surpasses  his  master  in  the  most  characteristic 
filatures  of  the  artificial  school.  In  mechanical  execution 
Pope  is  without  a  peer.  His  neatness  and  correctness  of 
exi)ressioii,  pointed  and  courtly  diction,  harmony  of  versi- 
fication and  melody  of  rhyme  rank  him  par  trxelUnce  the 
artist  of  poetic  style.  In  his  polislied  heroic  couplets  are 
found  sparkling  wit,  strong  sense,  good  taste  and  terse 
and  vigorous  command  of  the  choicest  English.  We  find, 
however,  that  coldness  of  sentiment  and  disregard  of  tne 
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emotions  and  passions  of  the  soul  which  Dryden  had  ob- 
s»^rved,  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Pope  that  the 
nublic  soon  after  longed  for  a  return  to  nature.  The  age 
was  not  designed  to  cultivate  the  highest  jjoetic  genius. 
Matter  was  regarcted  of  less  importance  than  the  form  ot 
the  words  by  which  it  ^vas  expressed.  We  look  in  vain 
tliruugh  Pope's  elaborately  polished  verses  for  those  qual- 
ities that  would  place  him  among  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  lyre.  He  has  none  of  the  universality  <>f  Shakespeare 
or  sublimity  of  IMilton.  Of  the  varying  shades  and 
gradations  of  vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly,  he  was  a 
nice  observer  and  an  accurate  descnber  Had  he  studied 
the  great  English  poets  more,  and  paid  less  attention  to 
the  school  of  Horace  and  Boileau,  his  memory  wouM  have 
been  liallowed  with  still  more  allec^tionate  and  permanent 
interest.  His  great  object  was  toexi>ves.s  himself  sm.joihly. 
Attractive  and  lucid  utterance  was  his  aim.  With  a  desire 
to  "set"  gems  rather  than  create  them,  to  make  '  correct" 
verse  his  "  study  and  aim,'"  it  is  no  wonder  that  "  truth  '" 
was  often  "cut  short  to  Uxoke  a  sentence  round."  In  the 
first  half  of  the  eigntcunth  'Century  no  name  is  more  bril- 
ii.mt  than  that  of  the  author  of  The  Icu}>e  of  Uit  Lock, 
Windsor  Forest,  The  Temi>h  of  Fame,  The.  Danciad  and 
the  translation  of  Homer.  In  his  Kpidles  and  E.'isay  on 
Man  we  have  numerous  p;issagcs  that  have  supplied  to 
our  current  literature  more  phrases  and  sentiments  re- 
markable for  their  mingled  truth  and  Ijeauty  than  are  to 
be  found  probably  in  any  other  pieces  uf  equal  length. 

Decay  of  the  Artificial  School.  The  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
cold,  dissatisfied  and  critical.  It  valued  forms  more  than 
substance.  Warm  feelings,  grand  thoughts  and  creative 
genius,  were  less  esteemed  than  elegance  of  phrase  and 
Bymmetry  of  proportion.     In   a  period  when  philosophy 
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was  essentially  utilitarian,  and  religion  a  system  of  prac- 
tical morality,  it  is  ntjt  surprising  that  poetry  was  largely 
didactic  and  mechanical.  With  such  attention  to  form, 
an  active  criticism  rendered  our  English  prose,  when 
employed  by  such  masters  as  Addison,  for  the  first  iime, 
absolutely  simple  and  clear.  For  similar  reasons  during 
the  same  period,  Nature,  Passion,  and  Imagination  de- 
cayed in  poetry.  But  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis. 
Hume  and  Robertson  were  beginning  their  career  as 
historians.  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollet  aroused  a 
taste  for  light  literature.  In  moral  philosophy  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Joseph  Butler  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  systems  on  a  sounder  basis.  New  thoughts  moved  men. 
The  poets  felt  the  impulse  of  the  transition  period.  The 
publication  of  Warton's  Htdory  of  Poetry  and  Percy's 
llelique^  revived  a  taste  for  the  bold,  free  style  of  our  earlier 
writers.  The  inspiration  seized  the  writers  of  verse,  and 
a  return  from  the  classical  to  the  romantic,  from  the  arti- 
ficial to  the  natural,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.  Pope's 
name  stood  highest  until  his  death  in  1744,  but  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries  departed  widely  from 
the  style'  of  t)ieir  great  masser.  Thomson  made  no 
attempt  to  enter  the  school  of  polished  satire  and  pungent 
wit.  Eijual  originality  is  shown  by  Young  in  his  startling 
denunciations  of  death  and  judgment,  stirring  appeals  and 
clioice  epigrams.  Gray  and  Collins  in  aiming  at  the  dazzl- 
ing imagery  and  magnificence  of  lyrical  jioetry  show  the 
"new  depart'ire."  The  former  is  not  without  the  polish 
and  exquisitely  elaborated  verse  of  Pope,  but  as  well  as 
Collins,  he  shows  tlie  freshness,  the  spirit  of  imagination, 
and  the  sprightly  vivacity  of  the  older  [)f»ets.  Akeuside  in 
strains  of  melodious  ami  original  blank  verse,  expatiated 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  associated  charm 
of    taste   and   genius.      Johnson    alone   of    th'^.    emin^^nf 
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authors  of  this  period  seems  to  have  adopted  the  style  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  But  his  ponderous  Latinized  composi- 
tion was  counteracted  in  part  by  the  sim[>licity  of  Gohl- 
smith  and  Mnckenzie.  Many  of  the  poets  of  the  transi- 
tion period  show  the  didactic  tendency  of  the  times.  It 
required  in  some  cases  an  effort  to  break  off  from  what 
iiad  been  popular.  To  such  a  low  ebb  had  the  public 
taste  been  reduced  that  Gray  was  ridiculed  and  Collins  was 
neglected.  The  spirit  of  true  poeti-y  was  not,  however,  dead. 
The  conventional  style  was  destined  to  f'll,  leaving  only 
that  taste  for  correct  language  and  polished  versitjcation 
which  Pope  had  established.  The  seed  was  sown  and  the 
next  generation  was  to  see  under  Cowper  that  work  com- 
pleted whicli  Thomson  had  begun. 

The  System  of  Patronage.  During  the  Elizabethan 
period  and  considerable  time  afterwards  the  social  stand- 
hig  of  literary  men  was  far  from  encouraging.  Tcie  names 
of  Spenser,  Butler  and  Otway  are  sufficient  to  remind  us 
that  warm  contemporary  recognition  was  not  enough  to 
secure  an  author  from  a  position  of  want  Parali-^e  Lest 
yielded  its  author  during  eleven  yei'rs  only  £15.  Ben 
Johnson  in  the  earlier,  and  Dryden  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  found  the  laureate's  pittance 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  The 
first  few  years  of  the  next  century  showed  signs  of 
improvement.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ,  Dorset  had 
introduced  the  system  of  j^atronage,  which,  under  Mon- 
tague, Earl  of  Halifax,  became  subsecjuently  so  serviceable 
to  men  of  literature.  The  politicians  who  came  into 
power  with  the  Revolution  were  willing  for  a  time  to 
share  the  public  patronage  with  men  of  intellectual 
eminence.  Addison.  Congreve,  Swift  and  other  authors 
ot  less  note  won  by  their  pens  not  only  temporary  prohts, 
hue    pciuianeut  places.     Prior,   Gay,  Tickeil,   Rowe  and 
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Steele  held  offices  of  considerable  emolument,  and  Locke, 
Newton  and  others  were  i)laced  above  indigence  by  the 
same  system  of  princely  favor.  Bef'>re  Po[»e  was  thirty 
the  fruits  of  his  pen  amounted  to  over  £0000,  and  by  the 
popular  mode  of  8ubscri[>tion  he  received  £8000  for  his 
translation  of  Homer.  Such  rewards  indicate  a  readiness 
among  both  political  parties  tu  patronize  literature  with  a 
beneficence  honourable  to  those  who  gave,  and  advantage- 
ous to  those  who  received.  In  one  respect  at  least  the 
period  may  be  termed  the  Augustan  age  of  literature. 
Its  patrons  were  in  high  places  and  were  prepared  to  give 
it  substantial  rewards.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture, thougli  painfully  inc«mvenieut  for  many  writers  of 
the  "transition  period,"  this  system  of  patronage  was 
doomed  shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Uanover. 

Decline  of  Patronage.  The  reigns  of  William  IIL 
and  Anne  are  noted  for  the  encouragement  given  to 
literature  by  those  in  authority.  After  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  there  was  a  marked  change.  The 
reign  of  George  H.,  though  productive  of  much  progress 
in  science  and  literature  is  marked  by  no  indication  of 
originality.  .Still  it  had  many  authors  who  deserved 
better  treatment  than  they  received.  As  the  system  of 
[)arty  government  develoi>ed,  the  political  partisans  were 
sufticieut  to  absorb  all  the  sinecures  at  the  disjxjsal  of  the 
leaders.  Autliors  were  rewarded  by  no  munificent  pa- 
tronage from  the  Crown  or  ministers  of  state.  Harley 
and  Bolingliroke  were  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  \Val{>ole,  a 
wise  tactician,  but  a  man  with  no  taste  for  learn iiig,  no 
admiratiijn  of  genius.  His  liberality  to  the  extent  of 
t!o0.0  )0  was  extended  only  to  obscure  and  unscrupulous 
(•arti.saus,  the  supporters  of  a  corrupt  government,  whose 
ii.inies  mii^ht  have  passed  into  ol)Iivi(m  but  for  the   satire 
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of  Pope.  Scribbling  ^or  a  party  in  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers was  rewarded,  while  genius  was  neglected.  The 
considerable  sums  spent  on  literature  were  given  for  ser- 
vices equally  degrading  to  giver  and  receiver.  ]Men  of 
talent,  who  would  not  stoop  to  the  "dirty  work"  of 
sustaining  with  their  pens  a  base  administration,  might 
starve  in  Grub  Street,  or  be  pilloried  in  the  JJuneiadj 
although  had  they  lived  thirty  years  before,  they  might 
have  been  entrusted  with  an  embassy  Os-  appointed  Com- 
missioners, Surveyors  or  Secretaries.  Men  like  Churchill, 
who  turned  their  pens  to  political-  satire,  were  well  re- 
munerated. Young  obtained,  in  time,  a  pension,  and 
Thomson,  after  tasting  the  worst  miseries  of  author-life, 
was  rewarded  with  a  sinecure.  But  Collins,  Fielding,  and 
even  Thomson  and  Johnson,  were  arrested  for  debt,  and 
the  wretched  and  precarious  lives  of  many,  have  mnde 
Grub  Street,  in  which  tliey  herded  togetJier,  suggestive 
of  rags,  hunger  and  misery.  The  age  of  dedication  was 
intolerable  to  men  of  independence  of  spirit.  Authors  by 
profession  must  either  starve  or  becom?  parasites.  The 
reading  public  was  very  limited,  and  the  booksei'ers,  in 
consequence,  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  small  sums 
given  to  authors.  A  better  day  was  dawning.  The  right 
of  the  Press  to  discuss  public  affairs  created  a  class  of 
writers  of  higher  moral  and  literary  qualifications.  Tho 
time  was  rife  for  the  emancipation  for  ever,  of  literature 
from  the  "  system  of  flattery."  The  letter  of  Johnson  to 
Chesterfield  gave  the  "knock-down"  blow.  It,  was,  as 
Carlyle  calls  it,  "the  far-famed  bhistof  doom  proclaiming 
into  the  ear  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  through  him,  of  the 
iifltening  world,  that  7)atronage  should  be  no  more."  The 
period  between  the  old  and  the  new  system,  was  one  of 
much  privation  and  suilering.  In  that  period  lived  Gold- 
anuta. 
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Revival  of  the  Natural  School.  From  about  the 
middle  of  Pope's  life  to  the  death  of  Johnson,  was  a  time 
of  transition.  The  influence  of  the  didactic  and  satiric 
poetry  of  the  critical  school,  lingered  among  the  new 
elements  which  were  at  wrn-k.  The  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  revived,  and  that  correct  form  for  which 
Pope  souglit,  was  Ijlended  with  the  beautiful  forms  of 
"  natural  feeling  and  natural  scenery.  "  The  whole  course 
of  poetry  was  taken  nj>  with  greate;^  interest  after  the 
publication  of  W arton' s  Histonj  of  Eiujlish  Foetrij,  and  Dr. 
Percy's  Beliqvcs  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  in  17(35. 
Sliakespeare  was  studied  in  a  more  accurate  way,  and  the 
child-likeness  and  naturalness  of  Chaucer  began  to  give 
delight.  The  narrative  ballad  and  the  narrative  romance, 
afterwards  perfected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  took  root  in 
English  verse.  Forgeries  such  as  Fi)igal,  an  Ancient 
Epic  Foem,  by  Macpherson,  and  the  fabrications  of  Chat- 
terton, 

"  the  niarveilous  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul,  that  peri.'sh'd  in  his  pride," 

indicate  the  drift  of  the  new  element.  It  was  felt  that  the 
artificial  school  did  not  exhibitfully  the  noble  sentiments, 
emotions  and  thoughts  of  the  human  soul.  Man  alojie  had 
.)  •.  It  rreatrrl  f)f  by  the  poets.  Nature  now  was  taken  i:  p.  The 
polish  and  accuracy  of  Pope  is  fully  preserved  by  sucn  writers 
as  Oray,  Collins  and  Goldsmith,  but  their  verse  is  also 
"  instinct  with  natural  feeling  and  simplicity."  Natural 
description  had  appeared  already  in  the  poems  of  the 
Puritans,  Marvel  and  Milton  ;  but  Thomson,  in  the 
Seasons,  was  the  "  first  Poet  who  led  the  English  iveople 
into  the  new  world  of  nature  in  poetry,  which  has  moved 
and  enchanted  us  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Keats  and  Tennyson,  l)ut  which  was  entirely  impossible 
for  Pope  to  understand."     The  real  and  actual  were,  as 
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subjects  of  song,  to  be  substituted  for  the  abstract  and 
remote.  The  increase  in  national  wealth  and  population, 
led  to  the  improvement  of  literature  and  the  ai^s,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  a  more  popular  style  of  composition.  The 
human  intellect  and  imagination,  unhampered  by  the 
conventional  stillness  and  classic  restraint  imposed  upon 
former  autliors,  went  abroad  UDon  wider  surveys  and  with 
UKire  ambitious  designs. 

The  age  of  Cowper.  Of  all  poetical  writers  of  the 
last  twenty  years  of  tho  eighteenth  century  the  name  of 
Cowper  casts  tlie  greatest  illustration  upun  the  period  in 
which  he  lived.  The  hard  artificial  brilliancy  of  Pope 
standing  r '  the  head  of  that  list,  which  included  Gibbon 
and  Hume,  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  dazzle  the  poets  of  the  Johnsonian  era.  The 
death  of  "king  Samuel"  in  England,  like  that  of  Voltaire 
in  Fra'i  e,  was  not  followed  by  the  accoasion  of  another 
to  the  throne  of  literature.  The  reaction  which  followed 
the  Restoration  did  not  readily  subside,  and  the  approach 
of  ihe  French  Revolution  was  marked  by  movements  of 
ereat  social  as  well  as  of  great  political  importance.  In 
England  the  forces  which  had  been  silently  gathering 
strength  ushered  in  a  revolution  no  less  strikingthan  that 
whicvli  convulsed  the  continent.  The  attention  of  the 
community  was  arrested  by  changes  of  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious character,  which  are  still  running  their  course. 
The  earnestness  of  the  puritan  had  almost  disappeared, 
and  the  forms  of  religion  were  found  with  little  of  its 
power.  Scepticism  widely  pervaded  the  wealthy  and 
educated  classes.  The  progress  of  free  inquiry  had 
produced  a  general  indifference  to  the  great  questions  of 
Christian  speculation.  It  arose  partly  from  an  aversion 
to  theological  strife,  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war,  and 
partly  from  the  new  intellectual  and  material  channels 
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to  which  human  energy  was  directed.  The  spiritual 
decay  of  the  great  dissenting  bodies  had  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  the  establishment.  It  was  an  age  of 
gilded  sinfulness  among  the  higher  classes,  and  of  a  sin- 
fulness ungikled,  but  no  less  coarse,  among  the  lower 
classes.  Drunkenness  and  foul  language  were  not  sufficient 
to  render  the  politician  guilty  of  them  unfit  to  be  prime 
minister.  The  purity  and  fidelity  of  woman  were  sneered 
at,  as  out  of  fashion.  The  vast  increase  of  population 
which  had  followed  the  growth  of  towns,  and  the  ray)id 
development  of  manufactures  had  been  met  by  little 
eflbrt  to  improve  the  moral  or  intellectual  condition  of 
the  masses.  Without  schools  the  lower  orders  were 
ignorant,  and  brutal  to  a  degree  which  it  is  hard  to 
conceive.  The  rural  peasantry  who  were  fast  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism  by  the  abuse  of  the  poor- 
law  had  in  many  cases  no  moral  or  religious  training  of 
any  kind.  Within  the  towns  matters  were  worse.  There 
was  no  effective  police  to  withstand  the  outbreaks  of 
ignorant  mobs.  It  was  the  age  of  the  old  criminal  law 
wlien  cutting  a  pear-tree  or  stealing  a  hare,  was  re- 
garded as  a  capital  crime,  while  the  "gentleman"  might 
with  impunity  be  guilty  of  duelling,  gambling,  or  outrages 
on  female  virtue.  It  was  the  age  of  the  old  system  of 
prison  discijtline,  which  aroused  the  philanthroj^y  of 
Howard.  It  was  a  period  which  has  associated  with 
it  fagging  and  Ijullying  in  school  and  the  general  applica- 
tion of  the  rod  as  the  most  potent  aid  in  the  process  of 
insti  action.  It  was  the  period  with  which  tlie  names  of 
Walpole  and  Newcastle  are  identified,  and  which  has 
associated  with  it  rotten  boroughs,  political  corruption, 
party  without  principle,  and  all  the  rancourness  of  faction 
warfare.  The  sights  that  indicate  cruelty  and  hardness 
of  heart,  such  as  Lull-nngs,   cock-juts  and  whippinuc-iiosta 
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were  quite  as  common  as  the  fumes  that  indicate  intem- 
perance. It  was  the  age  of  great  reforms.  Johnson  had 
left  his  impress  on  the  improved  tone  of  society  and  had 
overthrown  the  system  of  patronage  ;  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  were  coming  forward  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 
Burke  and  Pitt  were  to  restore  the  liigher  principles  of 
statesmanship,  and  to  redeem  the  character  of  public  men. 
A  more  important  reform  and  one  which  gave  an  impulse 
to  all  the  others,  was  of  a  religious  character. 

In  the  middle  classes,  the  piety  of  a  former  period  had 
not  completely  died  out.  From  that  quarter  issued  the 
"  jMethodist  movement,"  which  awakened  a  spirit  of  moral 
zeal,  that  softened  the  manners  of  the  people,  called  forth 
philanthropists  and  statesmen  who  infused  clemency  and 
wisdom  into  our  penal  laws,  reformed  our  prisons, 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  gave  to  popular  education  its 
first  impulse,  discussed  measures  for  arresting  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  adopted  yarious  methods  of  a  Cliristian 
character  for  bettering  the  social  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes.  (See  Green's  English  History.)  The  enthusiasm 
of  th  i  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  was  not  kindled  against  the 
rules  of  the  Church  or  State,  but  only  against  vice  and 
irreligion.  The  results  of  their  zeal  are  not  confined  to 
the  denomination  wliich  owes  its  origin  to  the  movement, 
and  no  i)ody  is  m<ire  ready  than  the  English  Church  to 
acknowledge  the  great  advan^-ages  of  the  religious  revival 
of  the  last  century. 

If  Wesley  came  to  revive  religion  and  impress  upon  his 
followers  that  Christian  worsiiip  was  "of  the  heart," 
Cowper,  who  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement 
came  to  regenerate  poetry,  to  Christianize  it,  to  elevate  it, 
and  to  fill  it  again  with  feeling  and  with  truth.  If  the 
ballads  of  a  nation  have,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Burns,  a  lasting 
etlect  in  arousing  patriotism,  the  religious  puems  of  Cowptir 
may  be  regarded  no  less  intUiential  in  extending  "  tlint 
religion  which  exalts  and  ennobles  man." 


LIFE  OP 

OLIVER    GOLDSMITH 


Sirth  1728.  In  the  village  of  Palla??,  or  Pallasmorc, 
in  the  parish  of  Ferney,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  November,  1728,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Goldsmiths  were  a  respectable  Protestant  family  of 
English  descent,  which  had  long  been  settled  in  the  coun- 
try without  acquiring  wealth  or  fame.  In  an  unpretending 
parsonage  lived  the  father  of  the  poet,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Goldsmith,  who  had  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the  diocesan  schocd  at  Elphin. 
Oliver  was  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Though  "passing  rich  with  £40  a  .year,"  INIr. 
Goldsmith  found  it  necossarj-  to  devote  his  attenrion  partly 
to  the  cultivation  of  land.  Two  years  after  the  ]M)ft's 
birth,  he  exchanged  the  curacj^  of  this  out-of-the-way  and 
almost  inaccessible  hamlet  for  a  more  lucrative  living  near 
the  village  of  Lis.soy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

Removal  to  Li^soy,  1730.  In  his  life-long  banish- 
ment,  Oliver  Goldsmith  often,  no  doubt,  looked  back  to 
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the  home  of  his  childhood,  his  early  friends  and  his  boyish 
occupations,  and  to  Lissoy  we  turn  for  the  source  of  those 
impressions  which  have  given  us  "  Sweel  Auburn, "  with 
its  charming  associations.  To  magnify  delight  of  che  mind 
in  what  is  long  remembered  and  remote,  and  to  overlook 
the  defects  of  the  past  is  a  common  feature  of  human 
nature.  With  this  understanding,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  fail  to  find  the  dark  side  of  Lissoy  exhibited  in 
the  "loveliest  village  of  the  plain." 

Young  Goldsmith's  education  was  begun  at  home  by 
Elizabeth  Delap,  a  maid  ser^-ant,  who  taught  him  his  alpha- 
bet, and  pronounced  him  a  dunce. 

At  Mr.  Byrne's  School,  1734.  The  means  of  the 
poor  clergyman  having  been  taxed  very  heavily  to  bestoT' 
a  classical  education  on  his  eldest  son  Henry,  whom  he 
intended  for  the  church,  the  same  amount  of  cultivation 
was  not  bestowed  on  the  genius  of  the  gifted  second  son. 
Oliver  Avas  accordingly  sent 'to  a  kind  of  hedge  school, 
where  he  was  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  with 
a  view  to  becoming  prepared  for  earning  his  future  live- 
lihood in  a  merchant's  ojfflce.  This  parish  school  was 
taught  by  Thomas  Byrne,  an  old  soldier,  who,  though 
educated  for  a  teacher,  had  seen  service  in  the  war  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain,  under  the  chivalrous  and  romantic 
Earl  of  Peterborough.  He  professed  to  teach  nothing  but 
the  rudiments  of  learning ;  and,  probably,  occupied  much 
of  his  time  with  his  pupils  in  entertaining  them  with 
stories  about  ghosts,  banshees  and  fairies,  and  marv^ellous 
adventures  in  which  the  hero  was  the  rnaster  himself. 
Oliver's  vivid  imagination  kindled  at  these  recitals,  and 
the  impressions  formed  on  his  mind  tinged  all  his  after  life. 
Byrne  not  only  spoke  the-  Celtic  langua,ge,  but  was  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  compositions  of  Carolan,  ;.nd  other 
Irisli  bards,   whom   he  tried  to  imitate.     At  the  age  of 
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seven  or  eight  years  Oliver  attempted  to  write  poetry,  and 
showed  precocious  signs  of  poetical  genius — "he  lisped  in 
numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. "  To  scribble  verses  is 
not  always  a  sign  of  coming  greatness,  but  Mrs.  Gold- 
smith detected  in  her  son's  poetry  tlie  germ  of  future 
powers,  and  jjleaded  that  he  might  receive  better  in- 
struction. 

At  Mr.  Griffin's  School,  1736.  The  mother's  earn- 
est solicitations  prevailed,  and  ib  was  resolved  to  give 
Oliver  a  university  education.  He  was  therefore  placed, 
after  his  recovery  from  an  attack  of  small-pox,  which  had 
pitted  him  with  more  than  usual  severity,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  lilr.  Griffin,  of  Elphin.  An  incident  occurred 
at  this  time  which  is  said  to  have  changed  the  future 
career  of  the  young  genius.  His  uncle,  Mr.  John  Gold- 
smith, at  whose  house  he  resided  while  attending  Mr. 
Griffin's  school,  was  entertaining  a  juvenile  party,  and 
Oliver  was  requested  to  dance  a  hornpipe.  The  tiddler, 
struck  by  the  odd  look  of  the  boy  capering  about  the  room, 
called  out  "jEsop,"  and  Goldsmith  instantl}^  replied, 

"Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  ^sop  dan<ni)g  and  his  monkey  playing  !" 

This  quickness  of  repartee  rai::ed  him  much  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  was 
present,  and  the  father  was  induced  to  remove  Oliver  to 
tJi3  school  of  Athlone,  where  he  remained  tAvo  j-ears  imder 
the  earn  of  the  Rev.  ]Mr.  Campbell.  On  the  resignation 
of  this  gentleman  through  ill  health,  the  boy  was  removed 
to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes's  scliopl  at  Edgewortlistowu, 
county  of  Longford.  His  life  at  these  schools  was  far 
from  happy.  Awkward  and  unprepossessing  in  appear- 
ance, his  idle  disposition  and  blundering  manner  only  ex- 
cited the  ridicule  of  his  thoughtless  sclioolmatos.  As  a 
Bchool  boy  he  exhibited  more  tlian  average  abdity,  but 
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much  less  than  average  application.  Notwithstanding  his 
want  of  industry,  he  gave  sufficient  promise  of  excellence 
to  induce  some  wealth}^  friends,  especially  Mr,  Contarine, 
to  oiler  assistance  towards  the  expenses  of  a  University 
education.  The  father  had  crippled  his  means  so  much  in 
giving  a  marriage  dowry  of  £400  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  his  uncle,  Goldsmith's 
college  course  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

Enters  Trinity  College,  1745.  The  embarrassed 
circumstances  of  Mr  Goldsmith  made  it  necessary  that 
Oliver  should  enter  college  as  a  sizar.  The  young  gentle- 
man, now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  at  first  revolted  against 
this  proposal,  and  consented  only  after  his  uncle  Contarine, 
who  himself  had  been  a  sizar,  used  his  persuasions.  The 
sizars  paid  nothing  for  board  or  tuition,  and  very  little 
for  lodghig,  but  were  obliged  in  those  days  to  perform 
various  menial  services  around  the  college,  such  as  sweep- 
ing the  court,  carrying  up  the  dinner  to  the  fellows'  table, 
arranging  the  plates  and  pouring  out  the  ale.  The  tutor 
under  whom  he  was  placed  was  rough  and  unsympathetic, 
and  poorly  fitted  to  train  a  proud,  thoughtless  ai/i  eccen- 
tric pupil.  "Wlien  Oliver  entered  his  name  was  the  lowest 
on  the  list,  and  durmg  his  college  career  at  Dublin  he 
continually  neglected  his  studies,  and  invariably  stood  low 
at  the  examinations.  He  was  turned  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  class  for  playing  the  buffoon  in  the  lecture  room, 
received  a  public  reprimand  for  pumping  water  on  a  con- 
stable, broke  the  college  rules  by  stealing  out  of  gates  at 
nio-ht  to  hear  sung  street-ballads  which  he  had  written  liim- 
self  and  s(jld  for  live  shillings  a-piece,  and  was  caned  by  his 
savage  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilder,  for  giving,  in  the  attic 
story  of  the  college,  a  ball  and  supper  to  some  gay  youths 
and  damsels  from  the  city.  To  be  knocked  down  by  his 
tutor  in  the  midst  of  the  high  jinks  which  he  had  provided 
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for  his  friends  with  the  thirLy  shillings,  the  value  of  an 
exhibition  gained,  was  iin  insult  too  much  for  the  unlucky 
sizar,  who,  the  very  next  day  ran  away  from  colk\ge,  sold 
his  books  and  clothes,  and  ultiinatel}',  after  being  on  the 
brink  of  starvation,  returned  home.  His  brother  Henry 
comforted,  fed  and  clothed  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go 
back  to  college,  and  the  escapade  was  condoned  and  a  hol- 
low reconciliation  eflected.  Goldsmith  sliowed  no  lack 
of  ability  according  to  the  testimou}^  of  his  celel^rated 
fellow-student,  Edmund  Burke  ;  but  through  indolence, 
and  probably  on  account  of  tlie  dissentions  Avith  Mr. 
Wilder,  he  did  not  graduate  until  1749 — two  yen.rs  after 
the  regular  time.  While  he  vas  leading  at  Dublin  a  life 
divided  between  squalid  distress  and  constant  profligacy, 
his  excellent  father  died.  The  poet  preserved  a  tender 
recollection  of  this  good  man,  and  has  immortalised  his 
virtues  in  the  exquisite  portrait  of  the  "Village  Preacher" 
m.  the  Deserted  Village,  and  the  "Man  in  Black"  in  the 
Cltlvn  of  the  World,  had  the  same  original. 

Receives  hi^  B.  A.,  1749.  When  Goldsmith  was 
admitted  to  his  degree  ho  was  again  lowest  on  the  list, 
and  "his  education  seemed  to  have  lilted  him  to  do 
nothing  but  to  dress  himself  in  gaudy  colours,  of  which 
he  was  as  fond  "  s  a  magpie,  to  take  a  hand  at  cards,  to 
sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to  angle  in  summer,  and 
to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in  winter."  He  retunied 
home  and  spent  the  next  three  years  of  his  life  almost  in 
idleness.  Occasionally  he  helped  in  his  brother's  school  ; 
sometimes  he  went  errands  for  his  mother  and  frequently 
enjoyed  the  glass,  pipe,  cards,  and  jest  or  song  among  the 
jovial  assemblage  at  the  neighboring  inn.  He  soon  had 
hints  that  he  had  better  begin  to  do  something  for  himself. 
Being  urged  to  enter  the  church  he  made  application  to 
the  Bishop  of  Elphin  for  ordination.     As  ho  applied  in 
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scarlet  clotlies  lie  is  said  to  have  been  speedily  turned  out 
of  the  episcopal  palace.  It  is  more  likely  that  his  ignor- 
Pi.nce  of  theology  or  the  character  which  his  college  freaks 
formed,  caused  his  rejection.  >le  became  tutor  in  a 
wealthy  family,  a  position  he  held  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  amass  a  sum  of  thirty  pounds.  A  dispute  over  a 
game  of  cards  made  him  quit  the  situation.  With  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  America,  he  started  for  Cork  on  a 
good  horse,  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  lie  re- 
turned without  the  monej'  in  six  weeks  on  the  back  of  a 
wretched  animal,  telling  the  most  amusing  story  of  his 
adventures.  He  then  resolved  to  study  lavr,  and  having 
got  fifty  pounds  from  his  uncle,  started  for  Dublin,  was 
enticed  into  a  gambling  house,  lost  all  his  money,  and 
went  back  to  Ballymahon  where  his  mother's  reception  of 
nim  was  not  very  cordial,  though  his  uncle  forgave  him, 
and  T.'as  once  more  ready  to  give  him  another  chance. 

Determines  to  Study  Medicine,  1752.  With  a 
small  purse,  made  up  by  his  friends,  he  now  saw  Ireland 
for  the  last- time,  and  started  for  Edinburgh  to  study  med- 
icine. He  passed  eighteen  months  in  nominal  attendance 
on  lectures,  but  gambling,  singing  Irish  songs  and  carous- 
ing m  public-houses  rendered  his  knowledge  of  medical 
science  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Having  persuaded 
h  is  generous  uncle  that  his  f)rof essional  knowledge  would 
be  improved  by  a  sojourn  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
funds  were  forth-coming  and  he  left  Edinburgh  without 
obtaining  a  diploma. 

Visits  Leyden,  1754.  He  resided  about  a  year  at 
this  famous  University,  studying  chemistry  under  Gau- 
bius,  and  anatomy  under  Albinus.  Gambling  reduced 
him  to  the  greatest  pecuniary  difliculties,  from  which  he 
was  released  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  Dr.  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Comm.ons,  who  also  lent  him  a  sum 
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of  money  with  which  to  return  to  Paris.  Tlien  an  incident 
occurs  which  shows  tlie  better  side  of  Goklsmith's  nature. 
He  was  about  to  leave  Leyden,  Avhen,  as  Mr.  Forster 
writes,  ''he  passed  a  florist's  garden  on  his  return,  and 
.  seeing  some  rare  and  high-priced  flowers,  which  his  uncle, 
Contarine,  an  enthusiast  in  such  things,  had  often  spoken 
and  been  in  search  of,  he  ran  in  without  other  thought 
than  of  immediate  pleasure  to  his  kindest  friend,  bought  a 
parcel  of  the  roots,  and  sent  them  off  to  Ireland. " 

Without  money  or  resources,  he  'now  determined  to 
make  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Europe.  With  one  spare 
shirt,  a  flute,  a  guinea,  a  fair  knowledge  of  French  and  a 
little  Italian,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  walked  by 
day,  visiting  and  explo»ing  the  sunny  South  of  France, 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  the  classic  plains  of  Italy,  and 
when  evening  came  on,  with  his  German  flute  he  played 
from  memory  the  delicious  Irish  airs  which  haunted  his 
ear  and  by  which  he  Avon  a  ready  hospitality  from  the 
French  peasant  or  tlie  Flemish  boor,  at  whose  doors  he 
lingered.  "Thus,"  he  saj's,  "I  fought  my  way  from 
convent  to  convent  ;  walked  from  city  to  city  ;  examined 
mankind  more  nearly  ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw 
both  sides  of  the  picture."  The  story  of  the  '"Philosophic 
Vagabond,"  in  the  Vicar  of  Wal-ejield,  is  said  to  indicate 
Goldsmith's  experiences  in  these  wanderings,  but  it  would 
be  too  much  to  assume  that  he  is  himself  the  hero  of  these 
adventures.  Tliat  he  was  not  an  accurate  observer  of  what 
he  saw,  may  be  readily  seen  from  his  Animated  Nature. 
The  series  of  philosopiiical  reflections  on  the  governments 
of  various  states,  which  ho  has  in  a  charming,  graceful 
style,  recorded  in  the  Traoeller.  for  the  lovers  of  English 
poetry,  was  begun  in  Switzerland.  He  visited  Padua, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  and  obtained,  as  he  tells  us,  a 
degree.    The  death  of  his  uncle  stopped  liis  Irish  sup|>lie?. 
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and  he  was  now  called  upon  to  bo;'in  life  for  himself. 

Us  turns  to  Eaglanl,  1756.  After  two  years  of 
roaming  about  on  the  Continent,  he  landed  at  Dover  and 
soon  found  himself  alone  in  London  "without  friends, 
recommendation,  money  or  impudence."  His  appearance 
was  far  from  prepossessing,  his  dress  was  shabby,  and  his 
Irish  brogue  and  eccentric  antecedents  were  against  him. 
His  degree,  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  Albinus 
and  learned  Gaubius,.and  his  flute  so  serviceable  on  the 
Continent  availed  liim  not.  Some  employment  must  be 
sought  to  keep  o3"  starvatiorL  Tliruugh  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Radclitfe,  a  mild,  benevolent  man,  who  had 
been  joint-tutor  with  the  savage  Wilder  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, he  became  assistant  master  in  a  school,  but  his  flighty 
oenius  was  ill-adapted  to  the  duties  of  such  an  occupation. 
He  pounded  drugs  in  a  chemist's  laboratory,  and  ran  about 
the  metropolis  with  phials  for  charitable  purposes.  By 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  an  old  fellow- 
student  at  E'linbiirgh,  he  set  up  as  a  physician  in  Soutli- 
wark,  from  which  ho  removed  to  the  Temple.  His 
patients,  according  to  his  own  statements,  were  numerous, 
but  they  were  among  the  poorest  and  humblest  classes  of 
society,  and  his  fees  were  small  and  seldom  paid.  Neces- 
sity drove  him  to  do  some  liack-work  for  the  booksellers. 
He  earned  a  miserable  pittance  as  a  corrector  of  the 
press,  in  the  establishment  of  Richardsoru  Tlie  position 
was  not  pleasing  to  him,  and  soon  after  he  drifted  to 
Peckham,  where  we  find  him  (1757)  usher  of  Dr.  Milner's 
school.  This  gentleman  made  him  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Griftiths,  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Rtview. 
He  was  employed  as  a  writer  shortly  afterwards  on  the 
staft'  of  that  periodical,  receiving  for  his  work,  board, 
lodging,  and  a  moderate  salary.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  Litterateurs,  including  Dr.  Smollett,  the  editor  of 
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^he  Critical  Recieio.  He  found  the  vassalage  of  a  book- 
seller and  the  mortification  of  havin^'  his  articles  revised 
by  Mrs.  Grifl&ths  more  galling  to  his  proud  spirit  than  the 
irksome  and  monotonous  duties  of  usher.  In  a  few  months 
the  cn-^agement  was  broken  ofT  and  he  took  charge  of  Dr. 
Milner's  school  during  the  illness  of  tlie  latter,  which 
proved  fatal.  Tlirough  the  influence  of  the  Doctor,  he 
had  secured  a  sitnation  as  physician  t^  one  of  the  factories 
in  India.  The  appointment  was  subsequently  cancelled, 
either  because  Goldsmith  disliked  the  distant  exile  from 
all  whom  he  loved,  or  because  he  felt  inv-ompetent  to  fill 
the  post.  At  all  events,  he  failed  to  pass  an  examination 
before  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  but  whether  to  qualify 
himself  for  this  position  or  as  hospital  mate,  is  uncertaiii- 
His  best  friends  were  now  dead.  Failure  had  attevded 
his  eflbrts  n  some  half  a-dozen  callings  He  had  earned 
trifles. as  a  writer.     Literature  was  now  his  only  hope. 

Beginning  cf  Authorship,  1759.  Goldsmith  had 
lingered  around  the  gates  of  liH3rature  for  some  years 
before  his  ambiticn  had  inspired  him  to  enter  tlr  enchant- 
ed ground.  His  first  eflforts  W3re  tf»  obtain  r,  little  money 
to  help  liim  on  to  something  more  definuft  and  substantial. 
Besides  his  articles  for  the  Monthly  lieview,  he  wrote  a 
Life  of  I'oltaire  for  which  he  received  twenty  pounds 
and  a  like  sam  for  The.  Memoirs  ff  a  Protestant  condemned 
to  the  (f  alleys  of  France  for  his  Ihdiglon.  The  first  of  his 
more  ambitious  works  was  an  Enquiry  into  the  Fre.<cnt 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.  He  set  about  this  to 
provide  money  to  equip  himself  for  the  promised  medical 
appointment  on  the  Coroinandol  « oast.  This  work  did 
more  for  the  author  than  give  him  an  outtit  for  "^he  voyage. 
The  Indian  project  fell  tlirougli,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
booksellers  his  value  was  enhanced  by  tlio  appearance  of 
the  Enquiry.     The  book  was  published  anonymously,  but 
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the  authorship  was  soon  no  sscret  in  Grub  Street  It  ap- 
peared the  2nd  of  April,  1759,  and.  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  he  pubUshed  the  fir-t  number  of  the  Bee^  a  weekly 
magazine,  filled  with  -^ssavs  on  a  variety  of  topics.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  wrot")  for  the  Oi'iiiccd  Revieiv,  the  Busy  Body, 
the  BritUh  Magazine  and  the  Public  Ledger  If  these 
writings  did  not  secure  him  riches,  they  secured  him  favor 
among  the  w-^H  known  men  of  the  day  To  his  miserable 
garret  m  Fleet  Strejit,  Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.  made  his  way  ;  Smollett  valued  his  services  ;  Burke 
had  spoken  of  the  pleasure  given  him  by  Goldsmith's 
review  of  his  essay  on  the  SahUpie  and  Beautiful  ;  and  'rven 
the  great  Cham  him^fiji  sought  out  this  obscure  author  and 
formed  v/liat  is  perhaps  th'.'  most  interesting  literary^ 
friendship  on  record  Among  his  acquaintanoes,  also, 
were  Reynolds  and  Hogtirth.  He  became,  in  1763,  one  of 
the  nine  original  members  who  formed  the  celebrated 
Literary  Gmb  The  Club,  whicli  was  suggested  by  Rey- 
nolds, consisted  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Beauclerc,  Goidsmith, 
Bennec.  Ni.g  r-t,  Hawkins  Chamier  -^nd  Reynolds,  and 
exercised  great  inlluen  e  on  the  literatuie  of  the  time. 

The  ''Jitizen  of  the  "Wcrld  was  a  reprint  of  the 
series  of  1. inters  wliich  appeared  in  The  Ledger^  a  daily 
newspap-^r  ?*^arted  by  Mr  iS^ewbery.  They  were  written 
Hi  the  character  of  a  Ciiinese  who  had  come  to  study 
European  criUzation  and  tlieir  charm  lies  wholly  in  their 
delicate  satire  and  not  at  all  in  any  foreign  air  which  the 
author  rnaj  hav^;  assumed.  It  is  not  a  CJiinaman,  but  a 
European  wiio  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  certain 
phases  of  civilizatioti  visible  around  him.  They  have, 
however,  an  originality  of  perception,  a  delicate  delinea- 
tion of  life  and  manners,  and  a  playful  humor  which  render 
them  interesting  to  readers  of  the  present  day.  Gold- 
smith  himself   has   been  identihed   with   the   "Man   in 
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Black,"  but  though  the  latter  showa  some  of  the  author's 
weaknesses  and  generous  nature,  the  resemblances  do  not 
hold  out.  About  the  same  time  followed  two  other  anony- 
mous works,  The  Life  of  Beau  Nash  and  The  Jlistonj  of  Eng- 
land in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nuhleman  to  Ids  Son.  The 
latter  work  was  attributed  at  the  tmie  to  Lords  Chester- 
field, Orrery  and  Lyitelton.  and  obtained  great  success. 
His  Survey  of  Experinuulal  Philosophij,  svhieh  was  not 
printed  till  some  years  afterwards,  was  also  written 
about  this  time. 

The  Arrest.  In  the  midst  of  the  drudgery  which 
Goldsmith  performed  for  Newbery,  the  publisher  of  the 
Monthly  Bevieio,  he  had  hopes  of  writing  a  work  that 
would  secure  its  author  more  remuneration  than  bed  and 
board.  His  acquaintance  with  Johnson  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Literai-y  Club  spurred  hirn  to  attempt  something 
better  than  hack-work.  The  literary  king  had.  doubtless, 
perceived  the  genius  th?t  obscurely  burned  in  the  uncouth 
tigure  of  this  Irisliraan,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  tor  him 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  others.  While  still  in  the 
employm-jnt  ot  Newbery,  'Toldsmith  abandoned  his  apart- 
ments in  Fleet  Street,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Fleming,  who  Uved  in  some  parj  of  Islington.  Oc- 
casionally plenty  seems  to  favor  him,  but  more  irequeritly 
want  stares  him  in  the  face.  His  desire  to  "shine"  in 
society  made  liim  often  extravagant  in  his  expenditure  for 
dress.  It  is  quite  possible  dobt  occasionally  caused  Iiim 
to  go  into  hiding  to  escape  from  his  credih)r3.  This  may 
partly  account  for  Goldsmith  disappearing  from  the  pages 
of  Boswell's  famous  memoir  at  this  time,  lioswdl  ;tn<l 
Goldsmith  were  not  too  friendly.  The  intimacy  of  tlie 
latter  wilh  Jolinson  did  not  please  the  colebralcd  bio:;ra- 
pher.  Boswell  called  liis  rival  a  blunderer  and  a  feather- 
brained  person.     Goldsmith   being  asked    who   w;is  the 
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Scotch  cur  that  followed  Johnson's  heels,  replied  :  "  He 
is  not  a  cur  \  you  are  too  severe — he  is  only  a  bur.  Tom 
Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the 
faculty  of  sticking  "  For  a  record  of  a  most  remirkaV.e 
event  in  Goldsmith's  lite,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
Bosvvell,  whose  accuracy  in  other  matters  leaves  no  doubt 
that  these  are  Johnson's  own  words  :  "I  received  one 
morning  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in 
distress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me, 
begf'ing  that  I  would  come  'o  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  tc  him  directly 
I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that 
his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was 
JO.  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  boii-le  of  Madsria.  and 
a  glass  before  him.  T  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired 
he  would  be  calm,  and  be^an  to  talk  to  him  of  the  mei?ns 
by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to 
me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit  .  told  the  land- 
lady I  should  soon  return  ;  nnd.  having  gone  to  a  book 
seller,  sold  it  for  £G0.  I  brought  Goldsuiith  the  money, 
and  he  discharged  liis  rent;  noi  witliout  rating  liis 
landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 
This  novel  was  the  Vicar  of  IValceJield. 

The  Traveller,  1764.  So  far  Goldsjuith  was  un- 
knovrn  to  the  public  as  an  autlior.  The  recouimendation 
of  Johnson  had  most  to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  noveh  It  rem.iined  for  upwards  of  two  years 
unprinted,  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  Before  its 
appearance  the  great  crisis  in  Goldsmith's  literary  life 
came.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  the  poem  of  the  Traveller, 
the  fruii;  of  many  years'  toil,  and  the  consummation  of 
long  cherished  hopes  was  almost  completed.     To  polish 
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and  prune  this  his  masterpiece  had  been  the  delight  of 
his  leisure  hours.  It  was  the  first  work  to  which  he  had 
put  his  name.  It  raised  him  ac  once  to  the  r.mk  of  a 
legitimate  English  classic.  Johnson,  who  had  read  ovei 
the  proof-sheets,  putting  in  aline  )ere  and  there,  whercvei 
he  thought  fit  ;  introduced  it  to  the  public  by  a  favorable 
notice  in  the  C/itical  Revieto  He  declared  it  ''the  finest 
poem  since  Pope's  cime  "  Fox  called  it  "one  of  the  finest 
y.oenis  in  the  English  language."  It  introduced  hnn  at 
once  to  many  noble  and  influential  people.  Lord  Clare 
(then  Lord  Nugent)  became  hii  intimate  friend.  The 
Earl  of  Norfchunibprland  told  Goldsmith  he  had  read  the 
poem,  was  deligiited  with  it,  and  as  he  was  going  as  Lord 
Lieuten'-nt  to  Ireland,  of  which  country  he  underst((od 
the  poet  was  a  native,  "he  would  be  glad  to  do  him  any 
kindness  he  could."  No  thought  of  self  crossed  the  mind 
«.f  Goldsmith.  He  recommended  his  brotuer,  Ilemy, 
to  the  Earl,  and  intimated  that  he  depended  on.  the  book- 
sellers for  support.  Though  he  had  now  ".struck  for 
aone:-':  fame"'  it  is  not  probable  thri,t  he  gained  any 
pecuniary  benefit  from  the  groAving  popularity  of  the 
work.  To  have  found  the  book  dedLated  to  Johnson 
would  nor,  have  boon  a  surprise  To  iitscri'  e  it  to  his 
hrothcr  accorded  well  witli  the  aulhor's  nature.  It  Avas 
to  his  brother  Henry,  ten  years  before,  that  he  had  sent 
the  first  sketch  of  tho  poem,  and  the  very  first  line 
"Remote,  unfriended,  melanchol}',  slow"  strikes  a  key 
note  that  porvadys  tho  whole  compo.sition. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1766.  Tlie  eficct  pro- 
duced by  the  publication  of  tlie  Traveller  was  soon  visible. 
The  obscure  essayist  became  the  first  poet  of  the  age.  He 
moved  into  better  quarters  in  Garden  Court,  hired  a  man- 
servant, and  appeared  in  very  fine  clotlies  witli  wig, 
sword,    and    gold-headed   cane.        At  the   suggestion  of 
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Reynolds  he  resumed  tlie  medical  profession ;  but  dis- 
appointment caused  him  to  return  again  to  literature. 
Many  of  his  essays  that  had  appeared  anonymously  were 
now  republished.  In  1705  he  published  his  beautiful 
ballad  of  the  Hermit,  which,  appeared  the  next  year  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefidd.  The  plan  of  the  novel  is  full  of 
wild  improbabilities.  No  definite  plot  appears  to  havt3 
been  concocted  by  the  author,  wlien  he  began  to  write. 
Many  of  the  incidents  are  quite  unnatural  and  incredible. 
The  expedients  by  which  events  are  brought  about  as 
shown  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  are  nothing  short  of 
desperate.  Still  it  is  a  charming  picture  of  domestic  life, 
full  of  sly  Jiumor,  tenderness  and  pathos.  Its  true 
delineation  of  the  better  side  of  human  nature  and  its 
striking  contrasts  of  good  features  of  character  with  ti  .lits 
of  an  opposite  kind,  have  made  the  work  admired  by 
hundreds  Avho  pay  little  attention  to  the  intricacies  of  the 
story.  Scarcely  a  feeling  of  malignity  or  ill-nature,  or 
even  of  satire  is  to  be  found  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
st5de  is  always  expressive,  harmonious  and  pleasing. 
With  all  its  blunders  and  inconsistencies  the  story  not 
onlj'^  amuses,  but  takes  root  in  the  memory  and  affsctiftns, 
and  has  obtained  a  wider  popularity  t-ian  any  novel 
relating  to  domestic  life. 

The  Good-Naturei  Man,  1768.  Goldsmith  was 
still  compelled  to  toil  for  the  book-sellers.  His  celebrity 
as  a  poet  and  novelist  Iiad  not  relieved  him  from  debt 
and  drudgery.  Amid  much  miscellaneous  work,  consi^^ting 
mainly  of  compilations,  his  leisure  was  devoted  in  a 
channel  that  soon  established  his  fame  in  another  depart- 
ment of  literature.  He  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  as  a 
dramatist.  His  first  attempt,  The  Good-Natured  Man, 
was  not  as  successful  as  from  its  merits  it  deserved. 
Though  Johnson  had  written  the  Prologue,  and  Burke 
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and  Reynolds  had  recommended  it,  the  comedy  was 
re;jected  by  Garrick.  It  was  accordingly  assigned  to 
Coinian,  the  manager  of  the  rival  theatre  in  Covent 
Garden,  where  it  was  acted  in  1708.  The  author  cleared 
£500  for  his  benefit  nights,  and  the  sale  of  the  copyright. 
Like  all  plots,  constructed  by  Goldsmith,  the  plot  of  the 
play  is  very  imperfect ;  but  it  possesses  passages  that  render 
it  excelled  by  few  comedie?.  The  sentimcntalisin  of  the 
period  caused  the  finest  scene  of  The  Good-Nainyed  Man 
to  meet  with  marked  disapprobation.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  pit  it  was  "low. "  The  critics  professed  to  be  shocked, 
and  "Goldsmith  was  obliged  to  cut  out  the  ludicrous  pass- 
age where  Miss  Richland  finds  her  lover  attended  by  the 
bailili's.  So  successful  were  Cumberland,  Kelly,  and  the 
sentimental  comedy,  that  after  nine  or  ten  nights  the  play 
was  withdrawn,  and  its  author  did  not  appear  again  as  a 
theatrical  writer  for  five  years. 

Goldsmith  in  Society.  The  appearance  of  Tl  Gcod 
Natiiiiul  Man  ushered  in  a  halycon  peri'"l  in  the  author's 
life.  As  a  poet  and  novelist  he  had  gained  fame.  As  a 
dramatist  he  secured  £500,  a  sum  too  large  for  him  to 
keep  long.  The  greater  part  was  expended  in  pur- 
chasing and  decorating  a  set  of  chambe'-^  in  Brick  Court, 
Middle  Temple.  Gay  entertainments,  Ljore  remarkable 
for  their  mirth  than  their  decorum  were  begun.  These 
parties  Avere  generally  of  a  most  nondescript  character,  but, 
occasionally,  formal  entertainments  were  held  at  which 
Johnson,  Percy  and  similar  distinguished  persons  were 
present.  Goldsmith  himself  was  asked  out  to  dine  with 
Burke,  Nugent,  Kelly  and  other  notab'  .  The  style  he 
assumed  would  have  embarrassed  a  better  financier.  The 
course  entered  upon  burdened  him  with  debts  .md  mental 
distress  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  fame  now  secured  him 
plenty  of  labor  from  the  book-sellers,  who  liberally  re- 
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nnneratud  him  for  his  servicr;s.  It  wou^.d  have  been  well 
aad  he  denied  liimself  the  pleasure  of  so  many  dinner 
engagements.  They  severely  taxed  his  time  and  encour- 
aged extravagant  aims.  At  times  in  company  he  assumed 
grand  airs,  but  his  manner  never  imposed  on  anybody.  His 
friends  treated  him  with  a  familiarity  which  occasionally  he 
was  prompted  to  resent,  but  his  good-nature  rendered  any 
efibrt  of  tlie  kind  unsuccessful.  In  the  "high  jinks  "  to 
which  he  good-humoredly  resorted  for  the  amusement  of 
his  guests  the  familiarity  he  permitted,  it  was  not  easy 
afterwards  to  discard.  Many  a  joke  was  played  off  on 
poor  '"Goldie,"  who  was  naturally  too  sensitive  not  to 
feel  its  effects.  Anxious  to  have  the  esteem  of  his  friends, 
denunciation  or  malice,  the  product  of  envy,  which  men 
I'ke  Johnson  would  have  passed  unheeded,  wounded  him 
to  the  quick.  "  The  insults  to  which  he  had  to  submit, 
Thackeray  wrote,  "  are  shocking  to  read  of — slander, 
contumely,  vulgar  satire,,  brutal  malignity,  perverting  his 
commonest  motives  and  actions  ;  he  had  his  share  of  these, 
and  one's  anger  is  roused  by  reading  of  them,  as  it  is  at 
seeing  a  woman  insulted,  or  a  child  assaulted  ;  at  the  no- 
tion that  a  creature  so  very  gentle  and  weak,  and  full  of 
love  should  have  had  to  suffer.  "  But  while  he  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  Burke,  Johnson  and  Reynolds,  he  could 
well  afford  to  forget  tlie  "  Henricks,  Campbells,  Mac- 
Nicols  and  Hendersons,"  who,  in  the  case  of  Johnson,  as 
Loi'd  Macaulay  says  *'  did  their  best  to  annoy  him,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  give  thein  importance  by  ans\\  ering 
them." 

The  De-erted  Village,  1770.  By  courting  the 
muses  I  shall  starve,"  was  a  statement  of  Goldsmith  to 
Lord  Lisburn,  which  has  much  truth  when  the  sums  re- 
ceived from  his  poems  are  considered.  While,  for  four  or 
five  yt;ars,  he  was  collecting  the  materials  ^-^r  liis  most 
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popular  poem,  it  was  on  liis  numerous  prose  works  that 
lie  depended  for  daily  bread.  For  his  Animated  Nature^ 
Griffin  agreed  to  pay  him  800  guineas.  A  writer,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Animated  Nature  would  make  the 
''insidious  tiger"  a  denizen  of  Canada,  was  not  a  very 
safe  authority.  Griffin  had  probably  consulted  Johnson 
before  making  his  bold  otfer,  and  the  great  Ch;im,  though 
continually  remarking  on  Goldsmith's  extraordinary  ignor- 
ance of  facts,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Ilidory  of  Animated 
Nature  would  be  "as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale." 
He  received  £300  for  a  History  of  Rome,  and  its  rapid 
sale  made  Davies,  the  publisher,  offer  him  £500  for  a 
Hiatoi-y  of  England.  His  histories,  though  inaccurate, 
are  written  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  style.  That  tlic 
reputation  of  Goldsmith  as  an  historian  must  have  been 
considerable,  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  who 
ranked  him  above  Robertson,  and  by  his  appointment  to 
the  honorary  office  of  Professor  of  Ancient  History  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Roj'^al  Academy  of  Painting.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  Deserted  A^illage  had  already  been 
thrown  out  in  certain  lines  of  the  Traveller  (lines  393 — 
412)  and  in  his  recorded  conversations.  When  this  charm- 
ing didactic  poem  was  published,  it  became  immediately 
so  popular  that  it  passed  through  five  editions  the  first 
three  months.  Every  thing  that  Goldsmith  now  wrote  was 
read  by  the  public.  He  had  no  need  to  wait  for  the  re- 
commendation of  the  reviews,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Deserted  Village,  bestowed  nothing  but  praise.  What  the 
author  received  from  Griffin  for  the  new  book  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  judge 
whether  a  poet  at  that  time  might  court  the  "draggle-tail 
muses"  without  risk  of  starvation.  If  fame  was  his  chief 
object,  he  was  rewarded,  not  only  by  thousands  of  readers 
in  his  own  time,  but  by  tens  of  thousands  from  that  period 
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to  ^he  present.  The  delightful  picture  where  his  youth 
had  been  p.  ssed,  the  preacher,  the  school-master,  the 
aged  b?"ga/,  the  ale-house,  will  e>er  live  in  his  melodious 
lines.  Its  lovely  de-rcription,  its  touching  appeals  to 
human  ,ympafchy,  it:>  delightful  images,  stamp  the  poem 
wi^h  a  vitaiiiy  which  will  probably  preserve  it  in  its  pre- 
sent h  .;h  place,  as  long  as  the  English  language  exists, 
Its  rert:>ioning  may  be  erroneous,  a) id  its  theory  adverse  to 
uhe  recognized  principles  of  pol'tical  economy,  but  the 
e^'-quisite  finish  and  polish  of  the  verses,  the  graceful  and 
tender  manner  in  wn'ch  our  feelings  are  enlisted  in  the 
interests  of  a  race,  who,  he  supposes,  is  driven  from  its 
n'<tive  poil  by  the  inroads  of  wealth,  have  been  noticed 
and  adm>:ed,  without  any  danger  of  the  fluctuations  of 
poetic  fashion  altering  the  verdict  invariably  pronounced 
in  its  favor. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  1773.  Happily  for  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  Goldsmith  did  not  depend  on 
his  poems.  In  the  course  of  fourteen  years  he  probably 
received  upwards  of  £8,000  as  the  price  of  his  prose 
works.  Large  sums  were  received  for  an  abridgment  of 
his  History  of  Rome,  a  Life  of  Parnell,  a  History  of  Gh^eece 
ind  a  Life  of  Bolingbrohe.  It  was  to  the  stage  that  he  looked 
t'or  assistance  out  of  the  financial  slough,  into  which  his 
extravagance  plunged  him,  and  for  this  purpose  67ie  Stoops 
to  Conquer  was  composed.  Sentimental  comedy  still 
reigned.  The  manage^*  of  Covcnt  Garden  theatre  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  bring  out  the  piece.  In  this 
case  genuine  humor  triumphed ;  both  actors  and  managers 
were  agreeably  disappointed  when  pit,  boxes  and  galleries 
were  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter.  The  fun  of  The 
Good-Natured  Man  had  only  been  hissed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  canting,  mawkish  plays  of  its  time. 
On  this  occasion  any  friend  of  Kelly  or  Cumberland  tliat 
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v^entured  to  groan  was  greeted  with  the  general  cry, 
"Turn  him  out."  The  verdict  of  the  first  night  kept  it 
before  the  public  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and 
three  generations  have  not  reversed  the  decision  pro- 
nounced on  its  appearance  the  15th  of  March,  1773.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  this  comedy  which  still  retains 
possession  of  the  stage  was  pronounced  by  Horace 
Walpole  as  no  comedy  at  all  but  "the  lowest  of  farces," 
and  with  such  criticism  we  can  well  understand  the  envy 
displayed  by  Henrick  and  others  that  infected  the 
journalism  of  that  day. 

Increasing  Difficulties.  The  £S0O  which  Gold- 
smith received  for  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  did  but  little 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  His  engagements 
were  becoming  more  and  more  burdensome.  The  high 
spirits  that  formerly  enabled  him  to  laugh  oif  the  cares  of 
debt  were  insufli^ient  to  brighten  his  prospects  for  the 
future.  His  health  became  disordered ;  he  bugan  to 
suffer  severe  fits  of  depression;  and  he  gre^v  irritable  and 
capricious  of  temper.  He  frequently  endeavored  to 
forget  his  troubles,  by  attendance  at  the  Club,  visits  to 
the  country  and  mixing  in  gay  society.  Though  never 
out  of  debt,  he  spent  much  in  various  pleasures,  especially 
in  his  early  vice  of  gambling.  Incessant  toil  was  kept  up. 
His  Anitnated  Nature  was  alm(jst  completed,  though  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  He  worked  hard  at  a 
HUtonj  of  Greece,  lor  two  volumes  ot  wliicli  he  receive  1 
from  (>i-iffin  £250,  and  was  preparing  a  third  edition  (t 
h  -  -History  of  England.  Besides  revising  his  Liirpiirij,  ai.d 
tiaiij.aciiig  Scarron's  Comic  Romance,  he  thought  of  bring- 
uig  out  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts  a)ul  Sciotccs,  having 
been  oflered  a.ssistance  from  Jolm-on,  PLcynolds,  Burke, 
and  Dr.  Burncy.  The  booksellers  were  afraid,  and  the 
project    WAJ»  liovor   completed.       About    this    time    were 
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written  two  short  poems — The  Haunch  of  Venison  and 
lietallialion — the  last  scintillation  that  flashed  from  that 
bright  and  happy  genius  that  was  soon  to  be  extinguished 
for  ever.  The  origin  of  this  jen  d'  esprit  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  epitaph  which  Garrick  produced  in  tlie 
following  well-known  couplet  : 

''Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll." 

Goldsmith  being  unable  to  reply  at  the  time,  went  to 
AV'ork,  and  after  some  weeks  sketched  in  clear  and  vigorous 
language  the  character  of  some  nine  or  ten  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  epitaphs  was  started  at  the  coffee-Jiouse  by 
tlie  whole  compan}-  and  that  after  Goldsmith's  death  these 
fugitive  lines  which  he  had  previously  collected  were  pub- 
lished. 

Death,  1771.  Long  intervals  of  heavy  work,  with 
little  exercise,  and  reckless  dissipation  after  it,  joined  to 
his  pecuniary  anxieties,  brought  on  a  fever.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  fr^jnds,  he  persisted  in  taking  powders 
from  which  he  had  formerly  in  a  similar  illness  obtained 
relief.  The  mental  disquietude  arising  from  a  debt  of 
£2000  was  not  easily  allayed.  Nothing  could  stop  the 
progress  of  the  fever.  With  a  mind  disturbed,  sleep  left 
him  and  his  appetite  departed.  Convulsions  set  in  and 
continued  for  more  than  an  hour.  Then  the  troubled 
brain,  and  achir;g  heart  of  the  poet,  historian,  novelist  and 
essayist  found  rest  forever. 

At  the  news  of  the  sad  event,  which  toolc  place  IMondnj^ 
April  4th,  Burke,  it  is  said,  burst  into  tearc,  and  Reynolds 
put  aside  his  work  for  the  Any.  A  public  funeral  was 
talked,  of  but  subsequently  abandoned.  He  was  privately 
buried  in  the  ground  of  the  Temple  Church.  S.'me  two 
year.^  after  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
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miiister  Abbey.    The  monument  was  executed  by  Nollekens 
and  the  inscription  was  written  by  Johnson. 

When  he  consented  to  write  "the  poor  Doctor's 
epitaph"  the  members  of  that  famous  circle  in  which 
Goldsmith  had  figured  were  so  anxious  that  a  just  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  his  genius,  tliat  they  even  ventured  to 
desire  the  great  Cham  to  amend  his  first  draft.  It  is  thus 
pleasing  to  notice,  in  addition  to  the  great  man's  estimate 
of  his  genius — containing  as  it  does  tlie  famous  Nvlhirn 
quod  tetigit  non  ornavit — the  incidents  which  tell  of  the 
honor  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  love  of  his  companions 
and  the  faithfulness  of  his  friends.  Johnson's  opinion 
that  "he  was  a  very  great  man"  has  been  corroborated 
by  the  testimonies  of  innumerable  critics.  In  an  admir- 
able article  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  these  words  :  "  The 
wreath  of  Goldsmith  is  unsullied ;  he  wrote  to  exalt 
virtue  and  expose  vice  ;  and  he  accomplished  his  task  in 
a  manner  which  raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among 
British  authors.  We  close  tliis  volume  with  a  sigh,  that 
such  an  author  should  have  written  so  little  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
prematurely  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  lite/ature 
which  he  so  highly  adorned." 
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A3  an  Historian  Goldsmith  was  higlily  praised  by 
contemporary  criti-^s,  including  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
works  readily  secured  much  popularity.  His  style  as  a 
prose  writer  is  simple  a-nd  natural.  \NTiere  grasp  and 
depth  are  expected  he  is  deficient.  Xo  writer  of  the 
clasg\c  school  surpasses  him  in  freedom  from  artificial 
restraints.  If  an  easy,  narrative  form  of  composition 
maj'^  be  ve'si\  ^ed  as  the  principal  qualification  for  ^vTitulg 
History,  he  fully  meets  the  requirements.  He  possessed 
a  remarkable  readiness  in  the  art  of  compilation,  and  no 
historical  compilations  rank  higher  than  those  of  Gold- 
smith. Few  writers  have  done  more  to  make  the  subject 
interesting  to  the  young,  and  for  a  long  time  his  histories 
were  valuable  school  books.  In  facility  of  selection  and 
condensation  he  had  perhaps  no  equal ;  but  we  miss  in 
his  writings  that  painstaking  researcli,  that  deep  and 
careful  investi;^ation  Avhich  are  also  necessary  to  constitute 
a  great  historian. 

Watural  History  never  received  from  him  that 
elaborate  study  which  is  expected  at  the  present  daj-  in 
de:  I'ng  with  a  work  of  science.  Goldsmith  was  not  a  deep 
observer  of  what  he  saw,  and  his  writings  are  often  in 
conseriuence  far  from  profound.  His  A'nimated  Nature 
like  his  histories  has  some  strange  blunders.     The  most 
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amusing  inaccuracies  are  to  be  found  in  his  discriptions 
of  animals,  and  anecdotes  are  told  to  prove  his  slight 
acquaintance  with  physical  science.  "If  he  can  tell  a 
horse  from  a  cow, "  said  Johnson,  "that  is  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  of  zoology."  Still  he  managed  to  mak<- 
the  subject  interesting  by  his  clear,  pure  and  flowing 
language  at  a  time  when  scarcely  a  beginning  had  been 
made  to  impart  information  in  this  direction. 

As  a  Novelist,  Goldsmith  takes  high  rank  among  the 
reformers  of  this  departm  ent  of  literature.  Previous  writers 
of  fiction  had  generally  given  an  unnatural  aspect  to  human 
life,  and  the  moral  tone  was,  especially  during  the  Res- 
toration period,  defective.  With  the  exception  of  De  Foe's 
Robinson  Crusoe,  the  men  and  women  painted  in  those 
writings  failed  to  reach  the  tastes  of  all  classes.  Even  the 
works  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  deal  with 
characters  belonging  to  the  "upper  ten."  The  V^icar  0/ 
Wakefield,  notwithstanding  all  its  improbabilities  (which 
we  forget  while  captivated  with  its  charming  simpli- 
city) has  an  interest  for  all  classes.  The  delightful 
character  of  the  "Vicar;"  the  exquisitely  drawn 
portraits  of  his  family ;  the  simple  incidents ;  the 
true  and  tender  pathos,  and  the  gentle,  whole- 
souled  humour  maintained  in  the  story,  have  given  the 
author  a  prominent  position  among  painters  of  English 
domestic  life.  By  its  picturesque  descriptions  of  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  daily  life,  Goethe  was  first  led  tc 
study  English  literature.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
scarcely  possesses  a  word  of  satire  or  ill-nature,  and  a» 
Craik  remarks  :  "  Notwithstanding  all  its  improbabilities, 
the  story  not  only  amuses  us  while  we  read,  but  takes  root 
in  the  memory  and  atiections  as  much  almost  as  any  story 
that  was  ever  written." 

As  a  Dramatist  Goldsmith  could  scarcely  be  expected 
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to  take  the  highest  place.  A  good  writer  of  this  kind  of 
literature  should  possess  marked  ohjectiveness.  Goldsmith's 
style  was  remarkably  subjective.  In  whatever  he  wrote  he 
put  a  great  deal  of  himself.  Unlike  Shakespeare,  the 
prince  of  dramatists,  who  could  assume  any  indiciduality 
he  chose,  Goldsmith's  individuality  was  his  weakness  as 
well  as  his  strength — his  strength  inasmuch  as  it  lift-ed 
him  above  a  large  class  of  writers,  and  his  weakness  inas- 
much as  it  could  not  be  thrown  off,  but  held  him  from 
going  out  of  himself  and  ' '  rising  from  the  merely  charac- 
teristic, striking  or  picturesque,  either  to  the  dramatic  or 
to  the  beautiful,  of  both  of  which  equally  the  spirit  is 
unegotistic  and  universal. "  Still  The  Good-Natured  Man^ 
though  wanting  point  and  sprightliness,  presents  a  happy 
delineation  of  character,  and  his  second  play,  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  has  all  the  requisites  for  interesting  and 
amusing  an  audience.  Johnson  said  of  it,  ''he  knew  of 
no  comedy  for  many  years  that  had  answered  so  much  the 
great  end  of  comedy — making  an  audience  merry,"  and 
doubtless  the  excellent  discrimination  of  character,  the 
real  humour  and  vivacity  of  the  dialogue  in  the  play  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  richest  contributions  which  have  been 
made  to  modern  comedy. 

Language.  ■'  His  language  is  certainly  simple,  though 
it  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged  or  careless  mould.  He  is  no  dis- 
ciple of  the  gaunt  and  famished  school  of  simplicity. 
Deliberately  as  he  wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting 
natural  and  idiomatic  expression  ;  but  still  it  is  select  and 
refined  expression.  He  uses  the  ornaments  which  must 
always  distinguish  true  poetry  from  prose  ;  and  when  he 
adopts  colloquial  plainness,  it  is  with  the  utmost  care  and 
skill,  to  avoid  a  vulgar  humility.  There  is  more  of  this 
sustained  simplicity,  of  this  chaste  economy  and  choice  of 
words  in  Goldsmith  than  in  any  modern  poet,  or  perhaps 
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than  would  be  attainable  or  desirable  as  a  standard  for 
every  writer  of  rhyme.  In  extensive  narrative  poems  such  a 
style  would  be  too  difficult. " — Campbell's  British  Poets. 

In  the  polish  of  his  numbers  he  is  linked  to  the  school  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  and  yet  he  exhibits  that  "naturalness" 
which  already  began  to  decide  the  decay  of  the  artificial 
style  of  versification.  As  a  prose  writer,  his  easy  con- 
versational forms  of  expression,  give  him  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Addison  and  Steele.  Macaulay  remarks: — "His 
style  was  always  pure  and  easy,  and  on  proper  occasions 
pointed  and  energetic.  His  narratives  weie  always  amus- 
ing, his  descriptions  always  grotesque,  his  humour  rich 
and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of  amiable 
sadness." 

Descriptive  Powers.  Few  poets  are  more  charming 
than  Goldsmith  in  powers  of  description.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  of  his  age  who  had  taste  and  feeling  enough  to 
rely  for  efiect  on  simple  and  unornamental  representations 
of  persons  and  ordinary  objects  of  nature.  "Sweet 
Auburn  "  with  its  preacher,  master,  inn  and  other  associa- 
tions is  dear  to  every  reader  of  English  poetry.  For  the 
natural  succession  and  connection  of  thoughts  and  images, 
one  seeming  to  rise  voluntarily  and  to  be  evolved  from 
the  other,  the  Traveller  is  peculiarly  admirable.  The 
happy  descriptions  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
their  variety  of  scenery,  climate,  productions,  systems  of 
government,  religions  and  inhabitants,  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  writer  of  a  philosophical  poem.  He  is  a  master  of 
the  art  of  contrast  in  heightening  the  efiect  of  his  pictures. 
Italy,  with  its  rich  scenery  but  efleminate  inhabitants,  is 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  Switzerland,  possessing  a 
sturdy,  patriotic  and  industrious  race  ;  France,  with  its  gay, 
trifling,  praise-seeking  citizens,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to   the    dull,   plodding,    money-grasping  inhabitants    of 
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Holland  :  and  Britain  displays  a  happy  climax  in  the  ardent 
zeal  of  the  End  i  shin  an  after  liberty. 

National  Character.  In  all  Goldsmith's  writings 
he  exhibits  the  highest  aftection  and  regard  for  English 
Society.  His  manner,  language  and  feeling  are  all 
essentially  British.  The  foreign  tricks  and  graces  which 
had  been  so  prevalent  before  his  time  he  discards. 
"XMiether  we  consider  his  didactic  style  in  the  Deserted 
Villa'je,  his  pholosophical  reflections  in  the  Traveller,  or 
the  familiar  delineation  of  c  .-racter  in  the  Vic^ir  oi 
Wakffield,  we  can  never  regard  Goldsmith  anytliing  but 
an  English  wi-iter. 

Pathos.  "His  wliole  manner  has  a  still  depth  of  feeling 
and  reilection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of  nature  un- 
ruffled and  minutely.  He  had  no  redundant  thoughts  or 
false  transports  ;  but  seems  on  every  occasion  to  have 
weighed  the  impulse  to  which  he  surrendered  himself. 
^\hateve^  ardour  or  casual  felicities  he  may  have  thus 
sacrificed,  he  gained  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  self-pos- 
session. This  chaste  pathos  makes  him  aa  insinuating 
moralist,  and  throws  a  charm  of  Claude-like  softness  over 
Ids  descriptions  of  homely  objects,  that  would  seem  only 
fit  to  be  the  subjects  of  Dutch  painting.  But  his  quiet 
enthusiasm  leads  the  affections  to  hujnbler  things  without 
a  vulciar  association  ;  and  he  inspires  us  with  a  fondness 
to  trace  the  simplest  recollections  of  Auburn,  till  we 
count  the  furniture  of  its  ale-house  and  listen  to 

"The  varnished  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door." 

Campbell's  Britiah  Poets. 

' '  It  may  be  said  that  his  range  is  limited,  and  that, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  he  seldom  wanders  far  from 
the  ground  of  his  own  experience  ;  but  within  that  circle 
how  potent  is  his  magic,  what  a  command  it  exercises 
over  the  happiest  forms  of  art,  with  what  a  versatile  grace 
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it  moves  between  what  saddens  us  in  humour  or  smiles  on 
us  in  grief,  and  how  unerring  our  response  of  laughter  or 
of  tears  I" — Forder. 

"His  humour  delights  us  still  ;  his  song  is  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  when  first  he  charmed  with  it ;  his  words  are 
all  in  our  mouths  ;  his  very  weaknesses  are  beloved  and 
familiar.  His  benevolent  spirit  seems  still  to  smile  upon 
us  ;  to  do  gentle  kindness  ;  to  succour  with  sweet  charity  ; 
to  soothe,  ct  less  and  forgive;  to  plead  with  the  fortunate 
for  the  unhappy  and  the  poor." — Thackeray's  Humourids. 

Subjectiveness.  In  the  gifted  pages  of  Goldsmith  we 
have  a  faithful  picture  of  his  own  life  and  character.  De- 
ficient in  imaginitive  power,  but  excelling  in  observation, 
all  his  subjects  are  selected  from  within  the  range  of  his 
own  experience.  Scarcely  an  adventure  or  character  can 
be  found  in  his  works  that  may  not  be  traced  to  his  own 
personal  impressions.  In  his  biography,  he  shows  him- 
self the  same  kind,  good-natured,  sensitive,  whimsical, 
unfortunate  being  that  he  appears  in  his  writings. 
"  Many  of  his  most  ludicrous  scenes  and  ridiculous  incid- 
ents have  been  drawn  from  his  own  blunders  and  mis- 
chances, and  he  seems  really  to  have  been  bufi'eted  in 
al.iiost  cvei-y  maxim  imparted  by  him  for  the  instructicjn 
of  his  reader." — Irving. 

As  a  novelist,  lie  has  little  of  the  power  of 
Scott  in  the  picturing  of  outward  life,  as  perceived 
by  the  senses  of  the  observer,  or  realized  by  fancy. 
His  own  thoughts  and  feelings  are  manifestly  given  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakejidd,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  his  poems  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  it  would  bep©ssible  to  reconstruct 
his  character  from  wliat  his  industrious  pen  has  bequeath- 
ed  to  posterity.  Works  that  ap]»ealed  much  to  tlie 
imagination,  such  as  Si)akesp,oare  and  INIilton,  received 
Uoile  of  Lid  abtuntiou.     Iii  thut  line  he  was  not  at  home 
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and  accordingly,  when  he  goes  beyond  the  range  of  his 
owTi  observation,  as  when  he  attempts,  in  the  Deserted 
Village,  a  delineation  of  the  tropics,  he  becomes  ineffective 
In  the  region  of  his  own  experience,  he  is  supreme. 

Moral  Tone.  In  Goldsmith's  writings  there  is  a 
remarkable  absence  of  any  taint  arising  from  his  careless 
life.  In  his  love  for  inferior  company  which  never 
forsook  him,  "no  speck  ever  sullied  the  robe  of  his 
modest  and  graceful  muse."  In  the  miry  paths  of  life 
which  he  trod,  the  innate  purity  and  goodness  of  his 
nature  never  assimilated  to  vice  and  vulgarity.  The 
lessons  of  infancy  under  the  paternal  roof,  the  gentle, 
benevolent,  elevated,  unwordly  maxims  of  his  father,  the 
conversations  of  a  cultivated  character  heard  in  the 
household  of  the  amiable  and  generous  Contarine 
breathed  a  grace  and  refinement  into  his  mind  that 
continued  through  life,  and  found  expression  in  language 
and  sentiments  pure  and  dignified. 

Heligious  Feeling.  "It  has  been  questioned 
whether  he  really  had  any  religious  feeling.  Those  who 
raise  the  question  have  never  considered  well  his  writings ; 
his  Vicar  of  Wahejield  and  his  pictures  of  the  village 
pastor  present  religion  under  its  most  endearing  forms, 
and  with  a  feeling  that  could  only  flow  from  the  deep 
convictions  of  the  heart.  When  his  fair  travelling  com- 
panions at  Paris  urged  him  to  read  the  Church  Service 
on  a  Sunday,  he  replied  that  'he  was  not  worthy  to  do 
it.'  He  had  seen  in  early  life  the  sacred  offices  performed 
by  his  father  and  brother,  with  a  solemnity  which  had 
sanctified  them  in  his  memory  ;  how  could  he  presume  to 
undertake  such  functions  ?  His  religion  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Johnson  and  Boswell;  he  certainly  hjid 
not  the  gloomy  hypochondriacal  piety  of  the  one,  nor  the 
babbling   mouth-piety  of    the  other ;    but  the  spirit   of 
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Christian  charity  breathed  forth  in  his  writings,  and 
illustrated  in  his  conduct,  give  us  reason  to  believe  he  had 
the  indwelling  religion  of  the  soul. " — Irving. 

Was  his  genius  recognized  ?  The  sufferings 
which  he  undoubtedly  endured  have  generally  "been 
made  a  whip  with  which  to  lash  the  ingratitude  of  a 
world  not  too  quick  to  recognize  the  claims  of  genius." 
On  this  point  Black  (English  Men  of  Letters)  remarks  : — 
"His  experiences  as  an  author  have  been  brought  forward 
to  swell  the  cry  about  neglected  genius — that  is,  by 
writers  who  assume  their  genius  in  order  to  prove  the 
neglect.  The  misery  that  occasionally  befell  him  during 
his  wayward  career  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an 
accusation  against  society,  the  English  Constitution, 
Christianity, — Heaven  knows  what.  It  is  time  to 
have  done  with  all  this  nonsense.  Goldsmith  resorted  to 
hack-work  of  literature  when  everytliing  else  failed  him  ; 
and  he  was  fairly  paid  for  it.  When  he  did  better  work, 
when  he  'struck  for  honest  fame,' the  nation  gave  him 
all  the  honor  that  he  could  have  desired.  With  an 
assured  reputation,  and  with  ample  means  of  subsistence, 
he  obtained  entrance  into  the  most  distinguished  society 
then  in  England — he  was  made  the  friend  of  England's 
greatest  in  the  arts  and  literature — and  could  have 
confined  himself  to  that  society  exclusively  if  he  had 
chosen."  Johnson's  wise  summing  up  of  his  character  is 
well  suited  in  an  estimate  of  "Poor  Goldsmith."  "He 
had  raised  money  and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of 
acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But  let  iu>t  A  is  frullties 
be  remembered  :  he  vxis  a  verij  great  man.^' 
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I  

TO  THE   REV.  HEXRY  GOLDSMITH. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sensible  that  the  friendship  between  us  can 
acquire  no  new  foi'ce  from  the  ceremonies  of  a  dedication ; 
and  perhaps  it  <lemands  an  excuse  thus  to  prefix  your  name 
to  my  attempts,  which  you  decline  giving  with  your  own. 
But  a?  a  part  of  this  poem  was  formerly  written  to  you  from 
Switzei'land,  the  whole  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  in- 
scribed to  you.  It  will  also  throw  a  light  upon  many  parts 
of  it,  when  the  reader  understands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a 
man,  who,  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early  to 
happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a 
year. 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brotlier,  the  wisdom  of  your  hum- 
ble choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred  office,  where  the 
harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  are  but  few  ;  while  you  have 
left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  laborers  are  many,  and 
the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  away.  But  of  all  kinds-  of 
ambition,  what  from  the  refinement  of  the  times,  from  differ- 
ent systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  divisions  of  party,  that 
which  pursues  poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 

Poetry  makes  a  princi^^al  amusement  among  unpolished  na- 
tions ;  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes  of  refinement, 
painting  and  music  come  in  for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the 
feeble  mind  a  less  laborious  entertainment,  they  at  first  rival 
poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her  ;  they  engross  all  that 
favor  once  shown  to  her,  and,  though  but  younger  sisters, 
seise  upon  the  elder's  birthright. 
56 
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Yet,  however  this  art  may  be  neglecterl  by  the  powerful,  it 
is  still  in  great  danger  from  the  mistaken  efiorts  of  the  leain- 
ed  to  improve  it.  WhcXt  criticisms  have  we  not  hearrl  of  late 
in  favor  of  blank  verse  and  Pindaric  odes,  choruses,  anapests 
and  iambics,  alliterative  care  and  happy  negligence  !  Every 
absurdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it;  and  as  he  is 
generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always  much  to  say  ; 
for  error  is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  still  more  dangerous  :  I 
mean  party.  Party  entirely  distorts  the  judgment,  and  de- 
stroys the  taste.  When  tije  mind  is  once  infected  with  this 
disease,  it  can  only  find  pleasure  in  what  contributes  to  in- 
crease the  distemper.  Like  the  tiger,  that  seldom  desists 
from  pursuing  man  after'  having  once  preyed  upon  human 
flesh,  the  reader,  who  has  once  gratified  his  appetite  with 
calumny,  makes  ever  after  the  most  agreeable  feast  upon  mur- 
dered leputation.  Such  readers  geneially  admire  somu  half- 
witted thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man,  having 
lost  the  character  of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  di.;jiify  with  the 
name  of  poet :  his  tawdry  lampoons  are  called  satires  ;  his 
turbiil  iiC'i  is  said  to  bo  force,  and  his  frenzy  fire. 

What  reception  a  poem  may  find,  which  has  neither  abuse, 
party,  nor  blank  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  .'tm  I 
solicitous  to  know.  My  aims  are  ri'^ht.  Without  espousin;: 
the  cause  of  any  party,  I  have  atLein!)ted  to  moderate  the 
rajre  of  all.  I  Iiave  endea\oured  to  show  that  tlicre  may  be 
equal  happiness  in  states  that  are  differently  governed  from 
our  own;  tliat  each  state  has  a  particular  priuciple  of  hap- 
piness; and  that  this  princi.de  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a 
mischievous  excess.  Therr-  are  few  can  .iu<lge  better  tlian 
yourself  how  far  these  positions  are  ilbistrate<l  in  this  poem. 

1  am, 

Dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  aflTectioitaf^n  brother, 

OlIVKH  <  iilI,l>SMlTir. 
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ID  EMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 

-'•^  Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po  ; 

Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 

Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 

Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies,  5 

A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 

Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.  10 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  : 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  tire : 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair,  15 

And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  : 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ;  20 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care  : 
Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue  25 

Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
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That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  sl<ics, 

Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follou',  flies  ; 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 

And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own.  30 

E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear — 
Lal^s,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide,  35 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  miakes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ?  40 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  ; 
And  wiser  he  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind.  44 

Ye  glittering  towns  with  wealth  and  splendour  crov.-ned  j 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round  ; 
Ye  lakes  whose  vessels  catch  the  busv  gale  ; 
Ye.  bending  swains  that  dress  the  flowery  vale  ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine  !  50 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still  : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise,  55 

Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies': 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned.  60 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  liope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss,  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But,  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know? 
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The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone  65 

Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 

And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  ; 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine,  70 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tej)id  wave, 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  g.ive. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare,  75 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  si.are. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 
As  diitercnt  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even.  So 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliff  as  Arno's  shelvy  side  ; 
And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown,  85 

These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent — 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest.  90 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends  ;  93 

And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  otlicr  ends  : 
Till,  carried  to  excess  in  each  dom.ain, 
This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies  :        100 
Here,  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resigned, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub,  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sigh.s  at  every  blast. 
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F?r  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  .ascends,  105 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  : 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatr-ic  pride  ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene.  1 10 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  ^.he  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  diiYerent  climes  xv^re  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  trac<:s  appear,  115 

Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  v;"-ied  year  ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  no;thern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die  ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil, 
I^or  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ;  120 

While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiline:  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nati^^n  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear,  125 

Man  seems  the  only  grov/th  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious  :  though  sibmissive,  vain  : 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sias  anew.  (30 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  tht  ia^^e. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  9l^te  -, 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise,  135 

Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies, 
The  canvas  glowed,  beyond  een  nature  wapn, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form ; 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail  ;  140 

While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmanned  and  lords  without  a  slave  : 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill 
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Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied  145 

By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  : 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  :  150 

Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove  : 
By  sports  Hke  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled  ; 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control,  155 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul  ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mmd  : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway. 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  de:  ay,  160 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey  165 

Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford  ^ 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ;  170 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
~But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm,  1 75 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut.  his  feast  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all  ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ;  180 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal  ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soU. 
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Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  "short  repose,  185 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep  ; 

Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshare  -to  the  steep  ; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  wny, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day.  190 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys     . 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 

While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoird,         195 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  niginly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart  ;  200 

And  e'en  those  hills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest,  203 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 


Such  are  the  charms  to  b;irren  states  assigned  ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined.  210 

Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies,  215 
That  first  excites  desires,  and  then  supplies  : 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve  and  vibrate  through  the  frame.     220 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smouldering  fire, 
Unquenched  by  want,  unfanned  by  strong  desire  ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or.  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  yeai', 
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In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire,  225 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  : 

Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low  ; 

For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son. 

Unaltered,  unimproved,  the  manners  run  ;  230 

And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 

Fall,  blunted,  from  each  indurated  heart. 

Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountam's  breast 

May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest  ; 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play  235 

Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  charm  the  way, 

These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn  ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain.        240 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  miilh  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew,  245 

And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch  faltering  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.  250 

Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze. 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 


So  blest  a  Ufe  these  thoughtless  realms  display  ;   255 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away. 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here  ; 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains,  260 

Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land  : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
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They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem,     205 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  heart  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise  ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  wannly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought  :  270 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart  ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace,  275 

And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  wnth  copper  lace  ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year  : 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause.  280 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  li^s. 
Meihinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land  ; 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide,  285 

Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride.  Sjanipart 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow, 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore —  290 

While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain —  295 

A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign- 
Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain.  300 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  displayed.     Their  much-loved  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts  ; 
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But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear,  305 

Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 

At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies ; 

The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  : 

A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 

Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves,  310 

And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old — 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold, 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow  ;       315  ' 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wmg. 
And  flics  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide.  320 
There,  all  around,  the  gentlest  breezes  stray ; 
There  gentlest  music  melts  on  ev'ry  spray  ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined  : 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind. 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state,  325 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand,       330 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control  ; 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here,  335 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear  ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  fostered  e'en  by  freedom,  ills  annoy  ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie  :      340 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled  ; 
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Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factions  roar,  345 

Repressed  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore. 
Till,  overwrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stopped,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.     As  nature's  ties  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway,  350 

Fictitious.bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  ob.dience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stripped  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms,  356 

Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toiled,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonoured  die.  360 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great. 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ! 
And  thou,  fair  freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel  365 

The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angiy  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun. 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure  ! 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  ;  370 

For  just  experience  tells  in  ev'ry  soil. 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil  ; 
And  all  tliat  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportioned  grow,         375 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires  ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms. 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms  ;  380 

But,  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own, 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
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Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  stati-tes  draw,  385 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home  ; 
Fear,  pity,  'justice  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart;  390 

Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother !  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 
And,  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source,  395 

Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore. 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste?  400 

Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary'  pomp  repose? 

Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call,  405 

The  smiling,  long-frequented  village  fall? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid. 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main ;  410 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests  nnd  thmugh  dang'rous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim,  415 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim  ; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stoj)  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,  420 

Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  gloiies  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathise  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 

c  , 
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Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose,  425 

To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

In  every  government,  :hough  terrors  reign, 

Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  !     430 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find. 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

Glides  :he  smooth  current  of  domes<-ic  ioy  ; 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel,  433 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel, 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  ail  our  own. 
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THE  TRAVELLER. 


Published,  1764.  The  poem,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dedi- 
cation, was  begun  during  ohe  poet's  wanderings  abioad. 
I'roVjably  the  first  sketch  was  sent  from  Switzerland  about 
1755.  This  may,  however,  have  been  merely  the  opening  pas- 
sage in  which  he  talks  of  himself  and  home,  and  his  brotlier. 
By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  himself  added  some  of  the 
closing  lines,  the  work  was  given  to  Newbery,  the  publisher, 
and  made  its  appearance  on  December  19,  17<34.  Johnson  in- 
troduced it  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  by  a  notice  in 
the  Critical  Review,  which,  after  giving  several  quotations 
from  the  poem,  ends  thus  : — "Such  is  the  poem  on  whicli  we 
now  congratulate  the  public,  as  on  a  production  to  which, 
since  the  death  of  Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  anything 
equal."  It  did  not  at  once  be  une  popular.  It  was  largely 
talked  about  among  Goldsmith's  friends.  Presently  people 
began  to  discuss  its  merits.  In  eight  months  it  ran  through 
four  editions,  and  soon  the  fame  of  the  author  was  established. 

Epitome.  After  expre>ising  his  affection  for  his  l»rother 
and  invoking  blessings  on  his  quiet,  hospitable  home,  he  states 
that  the  lot  of  the  wandftring  poet  is  of  a  far  difllerentchar;;  .r. 
He  supposes  himself  seated  upon  sume  Alpine  height  and 
moralizing  on  the  scene  spread  out  at  his  feet,  "■'  in  the  spirit 
not  of  an  unsympathetic  or  cynical  philosopher,  but  of  an  open- 
hearted  philanthropist."  He  rejoices  that  there  is  so  much 
to  enjoy  though  much  sorrow  is  also  present.  The  abode 
71 
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oi  perfect  happiness  is  inquired  after,  but  the  effort  is  vain, 
since  each  regards  his  own  country  the  desired  spot.  He  con- 
cludes that  man  may  be  happy  everywhere,  and  that  civiliza- 
tion is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  He  endeavours  to  prove 
his  vieAV  by  examining  the  condition  of  the  people  of  different 
lands.  In  Italy,  which  possesses  a  fertile  soil  and  delightful 
climate,  he  finds  inhabitants  ignorant  and  degraded.  The 
Swiss  are  brave  and  contented  am.idst  natural  disadvantages. 
The  French  are  idle  and  fond  of  pleasure,  but  deficient  in 
strength  of  mind  or  independence  of  thought.  The  very  na- 
ture of  Holland  inculcates  industry  and  thrift,  but  this  tends 
to  produce  a  sordid  love  of  gain.  In  Britain  the  inhabitants 
are  free,  independent,  and  high-spirited,  but  these  traits  beget 
political  and  social  disunion.  He  introduces  reflections  of  his 
own  on  the  dangers  of  England.  The  ascendancy  of  any  one 
class  is  regarded  dangerous,  and  a  proportionate  adjustment 
of  the  burdens  of  society  is  recommended.  He  deplores  the 
evils  which  arise  when  an  aristocratic  faction  defies  the 
crown  or  when  wealth  becomes  predominant  and  forces  the 
poor  to  emigrate.  The  search  for  perfect  government  is  both 
futile  and  unnecessary,  since  all  governments  have  little  to  do 
with  the  happiness  of  individuals. 

Versification.  The  metre  of  The  Traveller  is  Iambic  Pen- 
tameter, which  from  its  use  in  Epic  or  Heroic  poems  is  fre- 
quently called  heroic  verse.  Each  line  consists  of  five  iambic 
feet.  An  iambic  foot  is  made  up  of  an  unaccented  and  an 
accented  syllable.  Occasionally  a  spondee  (two  syllables  na- 
turally long)  or  a  trochee  (consisting  of  an  accented  and  an 
unaccented  syllable)  takes  the  place  of  an  ianiVjic  foot.  Some- 
times a  foot  has  three  sylhibles,  one  of  which  may  be  elided 
or  the  foot  may  be  regarded  as  an  anapest  (t\vo  unaccented 
followed  by  an  accented  sjdlable).  l&\e.  poem  is  written  in 
rhyming  couplets — a  form  of  versification  which  was  carried 
to  great  artificial  perfection  by  Pope.  With  him  each  coup- 
let was  generally  complete  in  itself,  and  often  formed  a 
contrast.     Goldsmith  uses  more  freedom  in  this  respect,  and 
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his  deviations  show  tiie  inroads  which  soon  became  more  ap- 
parent on  the  prevalent  style  of  poets  of  the  artificial  «ciiool. 
Its  designs  and  plan.  Lord  Macaulay  i^ays,  "In  one 
respect  TIf  Trarellpr  differs  from  all  Goldsmith's  other  writ- 
ings. In  general,  his  designs  wero  bad,  and  his  execution  good. 
In  The  Traveller,  the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much 
praise,  is  far  inferior  to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem, 
ancient  or  modei-n,  has  a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  simple. " — BiorpxipMes. 

"The  nominal  object  of  the  poem,"  says  Mr.  H.iles,  "is  to 
show  that,  as  far  as  happiness  is  concerned,  one  form  of  gov- 
erliment  is  as  good  as  another.  This  Avas  a  favourite  paradox 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  Whether  he  or  Goldsmith  really  believed 
it,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  no 
political  arrangements,  however  excellent,  can  secure  for  any 
individual  citizen  immunity  from  misery;  it  is  true  also  that 
dififerent  political  systems  may  suit  different  peoples,  and  fur- 
ther, that  every  political  system  has  its  special  dangers ;  and  it 
is  true,  again,  that  what  constitution  may  be  adapted  for  what 
people  is  often  a  question  of  the  profoundest  difficulty;  it  is 
true,  lastly,  that  no  civil  consii^ntion  relieves  any  one  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  it  from  his  own  proper  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities ;  but  it  is  assured'y  not  true  that  there  is  no  relation 
whatever  between  the  government  of  a  country  and  the 
happiness  of  it.s  ndiabitaiits.  A  gove'/nment  can,  as  it  pleases, 
or  accor<Hng  to  its  enb'ghtenment,  make  circumstance^  favour- 
able or  unfavourab.'o  to  individual  development  and  l;appines8. 
. . .  .Fortunately  one's  enjoyment  of  the  poem  docs  not  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  creed  it  professes." 

"Throughfjut  the  poem  two  characters  are  visible — the 
exile,  wandering  in  foreign  lands  and  sighing  for  his  country, 
to  wliicli  distance  is  Itntdinrj  it.g  enchantment :  and  the  political 
philosopli'^r,  iriiMiIr-atiiit:  his  paiadox'cal  theory  that  one  form 
of  government  is  a^  condncive  to  linman  happiness  as  another. 
With  GoMsmith  in  his  former  character  all  must  thoroughly 
sympathise..    He  is  always  charming  when  he  is  drawing  on 
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the  rich  stores  of  his  personal  experience  ;  and  here  his  own 
individuality  seems  to  inspire  his  criticisms  and  his  complaints. 
But  to  Goldsmith  as  a  political  philosopher  we  must  take  ex- 
ception. Though  it  is  true  that  under  the  best  of  governments 
some  men  would  probably  remain  miserable,  while  under  the 
worst  some  few  may  attain  to  happiness,  it  is  far  more  true 
that  some  forms  of  government  do  more  for  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  than  others.  A  government  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  may  possibly 
make  mistakes,  and  occasionally  defeat  its  own  objects  ;  but 
it  will  at  any  rate  be  more  productive  of  happiness  than  the 
rule  of  a  selfish  and  irresponsible  Oriental  despot,  a  noi).irfv 
Xaoov,  who  regards  his  subjects  as  his  flock,  to  be  fleeced  or 
devoured  at  his  pleasure." — SnnJcey. 

Its  naturalness.  "Johnson  pronounced  it  a  poem  to 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  anything  equal  since  the 
death  of  Pope.  Though  covering  but  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  this  was  praise  worth  coveting,  and  was  honestly  de- 
served. The  elaborate  care  and  skill  of  the  verse,  the  exquisite 
choice  and  selection  of.  diction,  at  once  recalled  to  others,  as 
to  .Johnson,  the  master  so  lately  absolute  in  the  realms  of 
verse  ;  and  with  these,  there  was  a  rich  harmony  of  tone,  a 
so^'tness  and  simplicity  of  touch,  a  happy  and  playful  tender- 
ness, which  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  later  poet.  With  a 
less  pointed  and  practised  force  of  nuderstanding  than  in 
Pope,  and  in  some  respects  less  subtle  and  refined,  the  appeal 
to  the  heart  in  Goldsmith  is  more  gentle,  direct,  and  pure. 
The  predominant  impression  of  The  Traveller  is  of  its  natur- 
alness and  facility  ;  and  there  is  felt  the  surpassing  charm 
with  which  its  everyday  genial  fancies  invest  high  thoughts 
of  human  happiness.  The  serene  graces  of  its  style,  and  the 
mellow  flow  of  its  verse,  take  us  captive,  before  we  feel  the 
enchantment  of  its  lovely  images  of  various  life,  reflected  from 
its  calm,  still  depths  of  philosophic  contemplation.  Above 
all,  do  we  see  that  it  is  a  poem  built  upon  nature,  that  it  rests 
upon  honest  truth,  that  it  is  not  crying  to  the  moon  and  stars 
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for  impossible  sympathy,  or  dealing  with  other  worlds,  in  fact 
or  imagination,  than  the  writer  has  himself  lived  in  and 
known. " — Fornter. 

"Its  ease,  elegance,  and  tenderness  have  made  many  passages 
pass  into  the  memory  and  language  of  society.  It  is  peculiarly 
admirable  for  the  natural  succession  and  connection  of  tlie 
thoughts  and  images,  one  seeming  to  rise  enforcedly,  and  to 
be  evolved,  from  the  other.  It  is  also  coloured  with  a  tender 
haze,  so  to  say,  of  soft  sentiment  and  pathos,  as  gt  ateful  to 
the  mind  as  is  to  the  eye  the  blue  dimness  that  softens  the 
tints  of  a  distant  mountain  range." — Shaw. 

Its  excellencies.  "Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  literary  charm  of  The  Traveller  is  more  apparent  than 
the  value  of  any  doctrine,  however  profound  or  ingenious, 
which  the  poem  was  supposed  to  inculcate.  We  forget  all 
about  the  'particular  principle  of  happiness'  possessed  by  each 
state  in  listening  to  the  melody  of  the  singer,  and  in  watch- 
ing tlie  successive  and  delightful  pictures  that  he  calls  up 
before  the  imagination." — Bia^k. 

"In  general  correctness  and  beanty  of  expression,  these 
sketches  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  ^politician  may 
think  that  the  poet  ascribes  too  little  importance  to  the  in- 
fluence of  government  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  seeing 
that  in  a  despotic  state  the  whole  must  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  governor ;  yet  in  the  cases  cited  by 
Goldsmith,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  his  conclusions  ;  while  the 
short  sententious  reasoning  ia  relieved  and  elevated  by  bursts 
of  true  poetry." — Chambert, 
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1.  Remote.     The  adjectives  in  this  line  refer  to  I  in  line  7. 
Melanclioly.     Greek  melas  black,  and  chole  bile.     This  is 

one  of  a  class  of  words  which  arose  from  the  old  theory  of  medi- 
cine. According  to  this  theory  there  were  four  principal  moist- 
ures or  humours  in  the  body,  on  the  due  proportion  and  combin- 
;ition  of  which  the  disposition  of  both  mind  and  body  depended. 
Consult  Ti-ench,  Shidi/  of  Words,  lecture  III. 

Slow.  "  '  Chamier,'  said  Johnson,  'once  asked  me  what  he 
(Goldsmith)  meant  by  slow,  tlie  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  The 
Traveller.  Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  *  Goldsmith, 
who  would  say  something  without  consideration,  answered, 
'Yes.'  I  was  sitting  by,  and  said,  '  No,  sir;  you  do  not  mean 
tardiness  of  locomotion.  You  mean  that  sluggishness  of  mind 
which  comes  upon  a  man  in  soHtude.'  Chamier  believed  I  had 
written  the  line  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it." — Bus- 
WELL,  Life  of  Johnson. 

"  The  very  fcrst  line  of  the  poem  strikes  a  key-note — there  is 
in  it  a  pathetic  thrill  of  distance,  and  regi'et,  and  losiging ;  and 
it  has  the  soft  musical  sound  that  pervades  the  whole  composi- 
tion."— Black. 

2.  Or or  =  whether or. 

Scheldt.  This  river  rises  in  the  north  of  France,  and  flows 
through  Belgium  into  the  North  Sea.  On  it  are  situated  Tour- 
nay,  Oi\denaide,  Ghent,  Antwerp. 

Po.     A  river  that  rises  in  the  Alps,  and   r.fter  passing  by 
Turin,  Piacenza,  and  Cremona  empties  into  the  Adriatic. 
8.  liude.     Uncivil. 

Cariutliia.  A  province  of  Austria,  east  of  the  Tyrol.  G. 
visited  it  in  1755. 

Bnor.  Literally  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  For  degrudatiou 
of  meaning  of.  "villain,"  "churl."  "pagau,"  "knave,"  "vai-let," 
and  "prude." 
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4.  Door.    What  peculiarity  of  rhyme? 

5.  Cainpaiiia.  A  province  of  Central  Italy  celebrated  in 
classical  times  for  its  fertility. 

Porsak.en.  A  predicate  adjective.  "  The  inhabitants  of 
this  tract  of  country  suffer  much,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
persons  afflicted  with  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  ague.  Its  popvila- 
tion  is  therefore  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  usuall}^  avoided 
by  tourists,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  the 
poet  calls  it  forsaken." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

6.  Waste.     In  the  predicate  nominative. 

7.  Realtn.^.  Supply  "  I  roam."  The  propositions  in  this 
line  are  adverbial,  and  complements  of  concession  to  "turns." 

8.  Uiiivavelled.  That  has  not  travelled.  Cf.  for  the  pass- 
ive use  Othello^  TV,  2,  "  How  have  I  been  behaved." 

Fondly.     Affectionately. 

9.  Brotlier.  The  Kev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  to  whom  the  poem 
is  dedicated.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  having  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  college.  After  teaching  for  a  short  time  he  accept- 
ed the  curacy  of  Lissoy  at  "forty  pounds  a  year." 

10.  Cf.  Citizen  of  the  World,  vol.  I,  letter  iii,  "  The  farther  I 
travel  I  feel  the  pain  of  separation  with  stronger  force.  Those 
ties  that  bind  me  to  my  native  country  and  you  are  still  unbrok- 
en;  by  every  remove  I  only  drag  a  greater  length  of  chain." 

11.  Crown.     Subjunctive  mood.     See  Mason,  par.  195. 

12.  Guardian  Saints.     Gruardian  angeis. 

13.  Cf.  D.r.  149—162. 

16.  Want  and  Pain.     Synecdoche. 

Repair.     Fr.   repairir.     "Repair,"  to  mend,  is  from  L. 
reparare. 

16.  Ready  rhair.     Metonymy. 

17.  Crowned.  Cf.  "  This  grief  is  crowned  with  consolation." 
— Shak.,  Antony  arid  Cleop. 

18.  Around.     An  adjective  qualifying  "  family." 

19.  Pranic?.     Cf.  prajice. 

22.  Cf,     "  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
— Shak.,  Merchaiit  of  Venice. 
"  This  truth  once  knovcn,  to  bless  is  to  be  blest."  • 

— Rogers,  Pleasures  of  Meonory, 
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23.  Mc.    Object  of  "leads"  in  1.  29. 

24.  Prime.    Nominative  absolute. 

26.  FleelJng.     Swiftly  passing.     Ci.  To-pe,  Essay  on  Man  : 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest." 

27.  Circle.  The  horizon.  The  poet  probably  had  in  mind  the 
phenomenon  of  the  mirage. 

28.  Far.     A  noun.     Cf.  "till  now,"  "  at  once." 

29.  Alone.     Qualifies  "me." 

32.  Sit  me.  Cf.  "  Hie  thee,"  "  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doub. 
let."  In  these  and  similar  phrases  Hales  says,  the  pronoun  is 
the  ethic  dative.  Archaic  forms  add  dignity  to  poetry.  In 
Elizabethan  English  the  use  of  the  simple  pronoun  for  the 
reflexive  is  common. 

33.  Cf.  D.V.  190,  and  Rogers,  Pleasures  of  Memory: 

"  Though  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play, 
And  at  his  feet  the  tliunder  dies  away." 
Career.     Fr.  carriire,  L.  carrus. 

34.  An  liundred.  On  this  use  m  "an"  Hales  remarks:— 
"  Our  present  rule  that  a  rather  than  ayi  is  to  Ije  used  before  a 
woi-d  beginning  with  a  consonant  or  a  sounded  h  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  In  Oldest  English  (what  is  commonly 
called  A.  S.)  the  shortened  form  does  not  occ;ir.  In  Medireval 
writers  an  is  a  moi'e  common  form ;  thus  in  the  Ormulmn  we 
find  an  man,  in  Mandoville's  Travels,  an  hors,  &c.  (Stratmann); 
but  a  also  is  found.  The  distinction  between  the  numeral  and 
the  article  was  only  then  completely  forming.  In  Chaucer's 
writings  it  seems  fairly  formed."  In  the  Bible  we  have  "  an 
house,"  "  an  habitation,"  "an  hymn,"  "an  host."  This  use  in 
early  English  was  perhaps  due  to  French  influence.  Shake- 
speare's usage  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  our  owu.  See 
Mason's  Gram.,  page  41. 

35.  I^alte^,  &c.    These  nouns  arc  in  apposition  to  "  realni'^." 

30.  Pomp.  Gr.  povipe ;  from  pempo,  to  send.  It  meant  oi  igi- 
nally  an  escort,  and  hence  a  jjrand  procession.  Notice  the  Anti' 
thesis. 

37.  Creation.  An  abstract  noun  used  in  a  concrete  sense. 
See  Mason,  par.  35. 

Around.     See  note  on  1.  18. 
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38.  Store.    Old.  Pr.  estoire,  L.  instauro. 

39.  Pliilosopiiic.    Eeasoning. 

40.  Vaxii.  "  The  poet  does  not  use  this  condemnatoiy  epithet, 
but  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher.  But  the  poet  here 
mistakes  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  which  echoes  rather  the 
cry  of  the  slave-dramatist  Terence,  Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a 
me  alienum  piito." — Sankey. 

41.  Scliool-ta«g3it.  "The  pride  which  the  Stoic  felt  in  his 
conquest  of  him=.<ilf  and  in  his  superiority  to  the  casualties  of 
liie." — Bolfe.  Most  likely  the  term  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
"  schools  "  of  the  mediteval  philosophers.     Cf.  Pope: 

"  Unlearned,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art." 
I>is<emb'.e.     L.  dissim,ulo,  to  disguise. 

42.  Tliese  little  things.  Those  which  ''  make  each  humbler 
bosom  vain." 

Man.    Used  for  vien^  on  account  of  the  rhjnne. 

43.  Sympathetic.  (Grr.  smi  and  pathos)  =  corn-passion  = 
fellow-feeling. 

44.  Exult.    L.  Ex  and  saltore,  to  leap. 

4.5.  Cio-wned.  The  repetition  of  a  word  is  common  with 
Goldsmith.     See  lines  11  and  17;  7,  23,  and  34;  and  48  and  52. 

47.  Lakes.     Geneva.  Lucerne,  Zurich.  Constance,  &c. 
Busy.     In  filling  the  sails  of  the  ships. 

48.  S-wains.  The  word  swain  was  vaguely  and  somev.'-hat 
affectedly  used  by  the  jjoets  of  the  last  cenLury  to  mean  "a  shep- 
herd," "  a  lover,"  "  a  peasant,"  "  a  servant."     Cf. 

"  The  conscious  swains  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  usefuj  light." — Pope. 
And  the  D.F.  2: 

"  Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring  swain." 
Dress.     Fr.   dresser,  L.   dirigere,  to  make   straight.     Cf. 
"  vine-dresser,"  and  see  Gen.  ii,  11. 

50,  Heir.  Some  of  the  earlier  editions  have  "ienant."  The 
word  is  in  the  nominative  absolute.  Supply  "  I  being  "  before 
"  creation's  heir. " 

51,  Miser.  "From  the  La^.  adj.  miser,  wretched,  denoting 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  man  who  boards  up,  instead 
of  making  a  good  use  of,  his  wealth.     The  words  miser,  misery^ 
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and  miserable  have  reversed  their  uses.  Miser  formerly  meant 
simply  a  wretched  person,  but  now  a  covetous  one;  misery  meant 
covetousness,  now  it  means  wretchedness ;  miserable  meant  cov- 
etous, but  now,  wretched." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

Store.     How  does  the  meaning  diSer  from  "  store  "  in  1. 38  ? 
52.  Recounts.    In  its  literal  sense  of  'counts  again." 
J4.  Cf.  "  Crecscit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit." 
— Juvenal.     "  Multa  petentibus  desunt  multa." — Horace. 

Wsinting.  The  active  participle  used  in  a  passive  sense. 
Cf.  "  The  house  is  building."  "  The  water  is  boiling."  As  Ste- 
vens and  Morris-  remark,  this  common  usage  is  "due  to  the 
absence  of  a  true  present  participle  passive." 

55.  Thus,  &c.     The  principal  proposition. 

56.  Pleased.  Agreeing  with  the  pronoun  implied  in  "my' 
in  55. 

Gach.    Used  for  "  every."     See  Mason,  par.  174. 

57.  Preva,ils.     Used  hterally. 

Sorrows.     Metonymy.     "  Tears  "  are  meant. 

58.  To  see.     The  gerundial  inliuitive. 

60,  CoMsigned.     Appropriated. 

61,  Hope.     Nominative  absolute. 

62.  To  see.     Geinindial  infinitive,  =  on  seeing. 

63.  AVheie,  (fee.     The  object  of  "direct." 

66.  Tenaitt.     Inhabitant. 

67.  Treasures.     Whales,  seals,  walruses,  &c. 

68.  lioug  njglits.  "In  the  most  northern  parts  of  Laj-land 
the  sun  remains  below  the  horizon  from  November  2Uth  tu  Jan- 
uary 10th." — Sankey. 

Kevelry.  Fr.  reveillon,  a  feast  given  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  from  the  verb  riveiUer,  to  rouse  out  of  sleep.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  the  Dutch  raveelen,  to  wander  loosel}'  about. 

60.  Black  considers  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  English 
language  more  graceful  melody  than  in  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing lines. 

Line.     The  equator. 

70.  Golden  sands.     Tlio  Gold  Coast  (Guinea). 

Palmy  wine.  Made  from  the  sap  of  the  Palmyra  palm, 
the  cocoa-nut  palm,  and  other  varieties, 

71.  Glare.  Cf.  "clear"  and  the  L.  "clarus"  to  which  it  is  akin. 
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72.  Gods.  Animals,  parts  of  animals,  or  idols  of  wood  and 
stone. 

Gave.     Used  for  "have  given."     Cf.  1.  113  and  "saw"  for 
"  had  seen  "  in  D.  V.  92. 

74.  His  best.  In  his  opinion.  Cf.  Scott's  Love  of  Country, 
"Breathes  there,"  &c.,  in  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Cf.  also 
Luugfellow's  ballad,  The  Sappiest  Land. 

77.  Sliiill.     For  this  use  of  the  word  consult  Mason,  par.  229. 
AVistloiu.     Synecdoche. 

79.  As.     Since. 

80.  The  want  of  one  blessing  being  compensated  by  the  pos- 
session of  another. 

81.  Nature,  a  motlier.     A  metaphor. 

82.  Nature  produces  many  blessings  spontaneously,  but  her 
favours  (bliss)  are  the  result  of  toil. 

83.  Peasant.     Fr.  paysan,irom.  pays  (L.  pagus),  a  country. 

84.  Idra.  A  small  town  of  Austria,  in  Carniola,  a  district  of 
niyria.  It  is  situated  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley 
suiTOunded  by  mountains  on  the  river  Idria,  and  is  famous  for 
its  quicksilver  mines. 

Arno.     A  river  in  Tuscany. 
Slielvy.     Gently  sloping. 

85.  Roclcy-creste  •".     Eeally  one  word. 
ProAvn.     A  personal  metaplior. 

86.  Custom.  Fr,  coutume,  L.  consuesco.  Notice  the  hyper- 
bole. 

87.  Art.    Used  in  antithesis  to  "Nature"  in  81. 

88.  Content.     Cf.  Macbeth  iii.  2: 

"Nought's  bad,  all's  spent, 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content." 

89.  Strong.     For  "strongly"  by  enallnfje. 

90.  EJilier.     Is  this  grammatical?     See  Mason,  par.  175. 

91.  Contentment  fails.  Since  many  have  freedom  but  few 
wealth. 

92.  This  statement,  though  often  made,  may  be  justly  ques. 
tioned,     Cf.  "Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets: 

"Ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold," 
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93.  Cf .  Pope,  Essay  on  Man : 

"  And  hence  one  Mastr-r  Passion  in  the  breast, 
»  Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest." 

Prone.     L.  pronus,  inclined. 

96.  Spurns.     Kicks  with  the  "  spu  ." 

97.  Domsiin.  Fr.  demesne,  L.  dominiitm,  an  estate.  Here 
it  means  the  couuti-y. 

98.  Good.  "  Thus  excess  of  wealth  produces  luxuriousness  of 
liviug.  Excess  of  commercial  enterprise  lowers  public  honour. 
So  liberty  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  license,  and  contentment  to 
indolent  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  however  bad  they 
may  be." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

Cf.  Gray,  Ode  on  the  Pleasure  of  Vicissitude: 
"  Still  where  rosy  pleasure  leads 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue." 

99.  Try,  &c.     Examine  more  attentively. 

100.  Tlie  prospect.     The  different  countries. 

101.  Proprr.    Fr.  propre,  L.  proprius,  personal. 

103.  I^ike.  An  adjective  qualifying  "me."  Explain  the  force 
of  the  simile. 

104.  That.  Would  "which  "  answer  here?  Notice  the  hyper- 
hole. 

105.  Far.  Modifies  "to  the  right."  The  poet  represents  him- 
self as  facing  the  east. 

Apeiiiiie.  The  plural  would  destroy  the  rhyme.  These 
motmtains  are  divided  into  four  sections,  the  Ligurian,  Etruscan, 
Koman,  and  Neapolitan  Apennines.  Monte  Corno,  the  highest, 
is  9,521  feet. 

100.  Bright.     A  predicate  adjectiva. 

108.  "  The  stage  often  borrows  similes  and  metaphors  from 
nature;  here  nature  is  made  indebted  to  the  stage."— Hrf/cs. 

109.  Between.  An  adjective;  a  preposition  if  you  supply 
"the  trees." 

110.  Vener:ii»le.  Italy  and  other  classic  lands  are  famous  f(;r 
ancient  temples. 

111.  Cf.  Virgil,  Georgic  II,  136—176;  Addison's  Lrttrr  from 
Italy ;  Rogers'  Italy;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV. 

Could.     The  suljjunctive.     See  Mason,  par.  '251^ 

112.  "Were.     Subjunctive. 
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113.  Whatever,  &c.  A  noun  proposition  forming,  with  the 
similar  clauses  in  115  and  117,  the  subject  of  "  own' '  in  119. 

Climes.     For  countries  by  metonymy. 

114.  Among  the  fruits  of  Italy  may  be  mentioned  the  orange, 
lemon,  olive,  pomegranate,  date,  grape,  chestnut,  mulberry,  apple, 
pear,  apricot,  &c. 

115.  Blooms.    Blossoms. 

116.  'IVIiose.     This  possessive  is  seldom  used  except  in  poetry. 

117.  Sweets.     Perfumes. 

118.  Vfi-nal  lives.     Short  as  the  spring  (L.  ver). 

119.  O-wn.     Acknowledge.   For  derivation  see  Mason,  par.  244. 
K.iii(lrl<l.     An  example  of  prolepsis,  a  figiu'e  where  the 

result  is  anticipated.     Cf.  "ear-erecting," 

120.  Cultivation  becomes  unnecessary. 

121.  Wiiile.  Here  as  well  as  in  109  "while"  introduces  a 
co-ordinate  proposition. 

Gelid.    L.  geliduSy  cold.    The  word  is  scarcely  natural- 
ized in  En  dish. 

122.  ■\Viiiuow.    Diffuse. 

123.  Sense.     The  senses. 

124.  i^ensual.    That  conferred  through  the  senses. 

125.  Florirt.     "With  profusion  of  flowers. 
Grove.     Akin  to  grave  (L.  grafan,  to  dig). 

126.  Man  only  degenerates. 

127.  Contrasted.  Poverty  with  luxury;  submission  with 
vanity;   gravity  with  frivolity;   zeal  with  deceit. 

Manners.     In  the  sense  of   the  i-.  viores.     Cf.  Words- 
worth:    "And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  pov.'er." 
129.  Zea'ons.     Enthusiastic. 

131.  Contaminate.     L.  contamen,  from  con,  and  tango. 

132.  The  habits  of  luxury  learnt  in  opulence  continue  to  be 
indulged  in  poverty. 

133.  AVas      Taken  emphatically. 

Date.     Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century  Venic<», 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  flourished. 

136.  Long-fallen.     Since  the  old  Roman  da^ys. 

137.  Canvas.  Fr.  canevas,  L.  cannahis,  hemp.  Among  Italy's 
most  famous  painters  "were  Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian.     The  warmth  of -Titian's  colouring  was  notable. 
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Warm.     Qualifies  "canvas." 

138.  "  The  poet  alludes  to  the  idea  that  iu  the  imhewn  block  of 
marble  the  figure  to  be  carved  out  of  it  lies,  and  that  it  becomes 
visible  when  the  superfluous  stone  is  removed." — Stevens  ond 
Morris. 

139.  "  Two  of  the  main  causes,  certainly,  of  the  decay  (A 
Italian  commerce  were  the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  ol 
the  sea-route  to  India." — Hales. 

Soutlieva  gale.     The  Sirocco,  blowing  from  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  aud  the  most  changeable  of  Italian  winds. 

140.  \  etomjmy. 

141.  Gave.     For  "had  given." 
Riclie«i.     See  Mason,  par.  60. 

142.  UniTiainiecl.     Depopulated. 

143.  SkHI.     Knowledge. 

144.  Pleiliori*-.  Alluding  to  the  man  who  is  diseased  from  a 
superabundance  {Gr,  pleihorc)  of  blood  in  his  veins.  Cf.  D.  V. 
389-304. 

14G.  AVrecks.  The  present  condition  of  Art  is  considered  a 
mere  tvrecJc  of  what  it  was  once. 

147.  Fallen.    Depraved. 

148.  Inferior  works  of  art  satisfy. 

150.  Pas<el>.!ar<l  triumpli.  "In  old  Roman  times,  grand 
processions  or  'triumphs'  were  decreed  to  victorious  generals 
as  a  mark  of  honour.  The  poet  speaks  of  bh  odless  povip  be- 
cause no  blood  has  been  shed,  and  no  wounded  prisoners  are 
seen  in  the  processions  now.  The  pastohoard  triumph  refers  to 
the  decorations,  and  pasteboard  imitations  of  troph  es,  used  in 
the  processions  of  the  Carnival  season  at  Eome.  Pastebo.ird" 
was  originally  made  by  pasting  various  thicknesses  of  paper 
together.  The  Carnival  (L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh  ;  vale,  farewell) 
is  held  just  before  Lent,  during  which  season  flesh  is  not  eaten 
by  devout  Roman  Catholics.  Pasteboard  triitviph,  however, 
may  mean  merely  a  sham  one.  Cava!<-a<l«',  a  procession  on 
horseback,  perhaps  referring  to  the  races  of  horses  without 
riders  held  in  the  Corso  at  Rome  during  the  Carnival." — Stevens 
and  Morris. 

1.51.  Processions.    What  are  the  other  nominatives  to  "may 
be  seen" ? 
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153.  Sports.  "  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds  calling  upon  the  poet  one 
day,  opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  and  found  him  in  the 
double  occupation  of  turning  a  couplet,  and  teaching  a  pet  dog 
to  sit  upon  his  haunches.  At  one  time  he  would  glance  his  eye 
at  his  desk,  and  at  another  shake  his  finger  at  the  dog  to  make 
him  retain  his  position.  These  lines  form  the  couplet,  and  were 
still  wet.  Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  good  humour,  joined  in  the 
laugh  caused  l)y  his  whimsical  employment,  and  acknowledged 
that  his  boyish  sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the  thought." — 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

155.  lieprest.  A  noble  and  ambitious  spirit  is  represented  as 
losing  its  energy  by  long  subjection. 

156.  :?Ians.  Alluding  to  a  garrison  manned  with  troops,  or  a 
ship  with  sailors. 

157.  Past.  =  closely. 

159.  Domes.  L.  doinus,  a  house;  here,  a  palace;  usually 
meaning  a  copula. 

Cse-ar-s.     Namt  the  twelve  Caesars. 

161.  Tliei-e.  Notice  the  three  adverbial  complements  of 
place  to  "  builds." 

164.  tVitli  Ji  ?<inile.  That  anyone  should  build  so  large  a 
palace. 

165.  Turn.     Subjunctive. 

Sni-vey.     Fr.  surveoir,  L.  super  and  video. 

167.  Blealc.  Transferred  from  the  country  to  its  inhabitants. 
This  word  now  means  cold,  but  formerly  it  meant  pale.  It  is 
akiu  to  bleach. 

3IaixsJoti.    L.  7naneo,   to  remain;  hence,  a  house.     Here 
it  is  used  for  the  country. 

168.  Rolfe  s.iys,  "  The  line  forcibly  expresses  the  labour  re- 
quired to  wring,  as  it  were,  from  the  soil,  its  scanty  produce." 

Ciiuriisli.     See  note  to  1.  3.     The  word  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  pers-ns. 

170.  "  One  might  infer  at  first  that  the  poet  meant  that  Swit- 
zerland furnished  iron  as  well  as  mercenary  soldiers;  but  there 
are  no  iron  mines  in  the  country.  It  had  furnished  the  soldiers 
from  the  15th  century." — Bolfe,  Cf.  Hamlet,  iv.  5,  and  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  vi.  3. 

171.  Toipia.    Lifeless  (L.  torpeo). 
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172.  On  account  of  the  highei' latitude  and  greater  elevation, 
the  winter  lingers  longer  than  in  Italy. 

173.  Zephyr.     A  soft  west  wind. 

174.  Meteoi-s.    Gr.  meteora,  things  in  the  air.   Here  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  lightning. 

176,  Redress.     Make  amends  for. 
179.  CoiitigMous.     L.  con  and  tango. 

181.  Cosily.     Sumptuous  or  costly  to  the  peasant. 
Ba.ii<iaet.     Fr.  banquet.   It  is  probably  derived  from  the 

German  bank.     Cf.  "hench." 

182.  ^leal.    Notice  the  antithesis. 

183.  Calm.    Free  from  avarice.    It  qualifies  "  him." 

184.  The  line  may  thus  be  arranged :  "  He,  contracting  each 
wish,  fits  himself  to  the  soil." 

185.  ClieerfH!.     A  predic^te  adjective, 

186.  "It  is  enough,"  says  Black,  "to  make  the  angels  weep  to 
find  such  a  couplet  as  this, — 

*  Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes,' 
murdered  in  several  editions  of  Goldsmith's  works  hy  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  commonplace  'breathes  '  for  '  breasts' — and  that 
after  Johnson  had  drawn  particular  attention  to  the   line  by 
quoting  it  in  his  Dictionary-." 

187.  I'aJient  Anglo.     It  is  the  a7?/7Zer  that  is  patient. 
TroJls.     Akin  to  "roll,"  "drill,"  etc.,  and  derived  from 

the  German  trollen.     The  construction  is  a  forced  one,  as  it  it; 
not  the  deep  but  the  line  which  is  trolled. 

Pinny  deep.     Cf.  "patient  angle,"  "venturous  plough- 
share," and  "warbling  grove"  in  D.  V.  361. 

188.  PIoHghshare.     Share,  from  O.  E.  sceran.     Cf.  "sheer,'' 
"share,"  "shire,"  "short." 

190.   -lavage.      Fr.   Sanvage,  L.  silva,    a   wood,    and   hence 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  foi-est.     Cf.  Pope,  Iliad  : 
"  When  the  grim  savage,  to  his  rilled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuffs  the  track  of  men." 
101.     Sped.     "  Accomplished.     The  verb  speed,  in  thin  Henso, 
means  simply  to  carry  tlirough  successfully,  with  no  sptn-inl  mf, 
erenre  to  quickness."— 7?o//fl,     Cf.   "I  wish  you    {,'ood  Mfted;" 
"  More  haste,  worse  spei-a," 
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193.  Cf.  Burns'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  Gray'a  Elegy, 
stanza  6. 

195.  H.^ard.     Qf  plates  and  dishes. 

196.  Cleanly.    Pronounced  short  when  an  adjective. 

197.  Haply.     Perc-hance. 

198.  3Ia,iiy  a.  Many  grammarians  regard  a  in  such  an  expres" 
sion  as  this  as  a  corruption  for  of.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  adjectives  in  such  phrases  as  "many  a  man,"  "such  a 
person,"  "  what  a  fine  book,'  &c.,  has  arisen  from  the  practice  in 
early  English  of  giving  emphasis  in  this  way.  Shakespeare  has: 
"a  many  of  our  bodies."  Many -a  is  taken  by  some  as  a  com- 
pound adjective  in  "  man,'!  a  miu."  Better  to  take  many  as  an 
..dverb  modifying  a,  or  as  an  "adjective  referring  to  "a  man." 
See  Mason's  Grammar,  par.  93,  and  Abbott's  Shakespeare.an 
Grammar,  par.  85. 

Niglitly.     For  the  night.     Notice  the  metre. 

201.  Ill'*'     One  of  the  earlier  editions  has  "  Hills." 

202.  Enliance.  L.  ante.  Fr.  en  avant,  forwards.  Provencal 
enansar,  to  forward. 

203.  Coiif.>rm<.     Suits  itself. 

205.  A.S  a  fliilcl,  &c.  An  adverbial  proposition  forming  a 
complement  of  degree  to  its  correlative  "so." 

203.  Close  -.lid  closer.  "  Perhaps  =  closer  and  closer;  but 
the  former  comparative  inflection  is  omitted  for  euphony's,  or 
for  the  metre's  sake,  just  as  one  adverbial  inflection  is  omitted 
in  'safe  and  nicely,' Xm^r  Lear,-^.  iii. ;  'fair  and  softly,' /o/m 
Gilnin. " — Hales. 

203.  Cliarins.  Contentment  (175) ;  cheerfulness  (185) ;  free- 
dom (1S3) ;  out-door  employments  (187-189) ;  independence  (191) ; 
family  pleasures  (194);  hospitality  (197);  patriotism  (200). 

210.  C.'>nfiiied.     Limited. 

211.  SKare.  "  Not  used  veiy  accurately.  They  obtain  all 
and  not  a  mere  share  of  the  praises  that  are  really  due  them." 

213.  ■''t^mulate?.     L.  stimulus,  a  goad. 

214.  Redrest.     Relieved. 

215.  Heiict^.  "From  this  cause,  viz.  :  that  their  pleasures  con- 
sist in  the  redressing  of  their  ordinary  w.-^nts.  S«cli  lands,  t.^. 
the  6  irren  states  mentioned  in  209.  ea«li  pleas'ng  science 
flies,  viz. : — Masie,  piiuting,  sculpture,  which  are  properly  arts, 
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not  sciences,     An  art  is  that  skill  which  is  acquired  hy  practice 
under  certain  rules.  Science  is  properly  the  study  of  the  various 
laws  which  govei-n  the -practice  of  an  art.     Science  deals  with 
principles,  art  with  their  application.     Thus  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  harmony  is  a  science,  the  practice  of  them  on  a  musical 
instrument  or  with  the  voice  is  an  art.    A  man  may  be  profi- 
cient in  the  one,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  the  other.     The  term 
science  appears  to  be  misapplied  in  the  text. 
'  I  present  you  with  a  man, 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematicks, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.' 

— Shakespeare,  Taming  oj  the  Shrew,  ii.  I. 
Here  viusic  and  mathematics  may  be  considered  as  both  arts 
and  sciences." — Stevens,and  Morris. 

216.  .Siipplie.-;.     Satisfies. 

217.  Unknown.     A  predicate  adjective. 

Cloy.     To    satiate.      Cf.    "clog,"    "clot,"    "cloy,"    and 
"  clown."  • 

218.  Tile  lit iigu'rt  p:«nse.  ''The  period  of  weariness  Avlion 
the  sensual  pleasures,  above  alluded  to,  cease  to  give  satisfaction, 
or  when  the  body  is  too  wearied  to  continue  them." 

Finer  joy.     "The  poet  says  above  that  each  pleasing 
science  flies  from  these  lands,  and,  therefore,  the  people  have  no 
painting,    sculpture,  music,  or  learning  to  delight  them  when 
wearied  with  their  sensual  pleasures." — Stevens  and  Morris. 
221.  Level.     Unvaried,  monotonous. 

SiHoiilfUring.     Burning  slowly. 

223.  RjipUires.  Violent  feelings  of  pleasure  when  the  soul  is 
raised  to  flame. 

224.  Of  once  a  year.     =  of  once  in  a  year. 

22f).  Debanth.  Fr.  de,  from,  and  hauche,  a  row  of  bricks, 
and  hence  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line. 

Expire.     The  subjunctive  by  poelicrJ  license. 
2.32.   Fall.     Used  for  "falls."     Probably  tiie  poet  had  in  his 
mind  the  dart  of  l<jve  and  the  dart  ol  friendship. 
Indiirutffl.     Hardened. 

233.  Sterner  viiiue.s.     Bravery,  love  of  freedom,  <tc. 

234.  ^I«y.     The  sense  requii(>s  etiij^hasis  on  this  word. 
Falcons.     L.  falx,  a  sickle.     The  bird  is  so  named  from 

the  shape  of  its  bill. 
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234.  Co-vrering.     Brooding. 

235.  Gentler  morals.     The  fin-'  arts,  politeness,  &c. 

237.  Tliese.     The  gentler  morals. 

238.  Kiiitler.  More  suited  to  their  kind,  or  perhaps  used 
with  its  ordinary  meaning. 

241.  Spriglitly.     From  the  same  root  (Fr.  esprit)  as  spirit. 

242.  He  illustrates  this  by  mentioning  his  own  success. 

243.  Chioii-.  G-r.  ohoros.  Of.  the  narrative  of  the  "philoso- 
phic vagahond"  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  :  "  I  had  some  know- 
ledge of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice ;  I  now  turned  what  was 
once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  I 
passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among 
such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  merry ;  for  I  ever 
found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever  I 
approached  a  peasant's  house,  towards  nightfall,  I  played  one  of 
my  merriest  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but 
subsistence  for  the  nest  day;  but  in  truth  I  must  own,  whenever 
I  attempted  to  entei-t  lin  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always 
thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me  any  return 
for  my  endeavours  to  please  them." 

244.  Tuneless.     Explained  in  247,  243. 
Lioire.     Consult  geography. 

246.  Freshened,     A  predicate  adjective. 

247.  HapJy.    Modifies  "would  praise"  and  "  would  dance." 
Faltering.     L.  /alio.     His  pi  ying  was  not  only  very 

"harsh"  but  also  attended  with  false  notes. 
249.  Village.     Metomjw?/. 

251.  Aliice  all  ages.  Persons  of  all  ages  were  alike  fond  of 
the  amusement. 

Barnes.     L.  domina,  the  mistress  of  a  house. 

252.  Maze.  "  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation  ;  perhaps  akin 
to 'miss.'  Asa  description  of  a  dance,  the  word  is  common 
enough." — Sinkey. 

2.53.  Crestic  lore.  Skill  in  dancing.  Gestic  is  cognate  with 
"  gesture,"  jest  (originally  gest). 

256.  Idly  busy.  Oxymoron.  Of.  festina  lente,  Horace 
"  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia,"  and  Pope's  Elegy  on  an  Unfor- 
tunate Lady : 

"  Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er." 
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256,  "World.     Cf.  Hamlet :  "Thus  runs  the  world  away." 

257.  Theirs,  &c.     They:  arts,  &c. 

268.   Honour.     The  o^.tward  distinction. 

261.  Current.  In  allusion  to  money  passing  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

262.  Ti-affic.  L.  trans  and  facio.  The  traffic  is  called 
splendid  in  allusion  to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  which  it 
brings. 

263.  Klings  and  courtiers  and  soldiers  receive  the  outward  dis- 
tinction. 

264.  Cf.  Horace  :  "  Pi-eter  laudem  nuUus  avarus." 

265.  "  They  exert  themselves  to  please  others,  and  are  pleased 
at  the  success  of  their  efforts,  so  winning  the  esteem  and  good 
opinion  of  society ;  hence  they  seem  to  themselves  happy.  And 
what  more  is  required  for  them  to  be  so,  except  the  continuance 
of  this  till  it  becomes  habitual '?  " — SauTcey. 

267.  Softer  art.     The  art  of  pleasing. 

270.  "  The  influence  which  France  was  soon  to  have,  and  was 
even  then  beginning  to  acquire,  over  the  thought  of  Europe, 
seems  not  to  have  been  foreseen  by  Goldsmith.  He  is  as  um  on- 
scious  as  Johnson  was  of  the  existence  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
and  Beaumarchais." — Sankey. 

21'1.  The  praise  of  others  ia  sought  after  instead  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience. 

273.  Ostentsition.     Personification. 

Tawdry.  Shabbily  splendid.  The  word  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  St.  Audrey  (St.  Ethelreda),  At  the  fair  of  St. 
Audrey  at  Ely  in  former  times  toys  of  all  sorts,  especially  laces, 
were  sold. 

275.  Pert.  Sprightly.  Now  used  in  a  bad  sense  and  meaning 
impudent. 

Oriniace.     Fr.  grimace. 

276.  Frieze,  ^r.frise.  A  kind  of  coai-se  woollen  cloth,  much 
worn  in  Ireland. 

Copper  lace..  In  imitation  of  the  gold  or  silvi-r  lace 
worn  by  persons  of  fashion. 

277.  Clicrr.     Fare. 

278.  Boast.    Used  transitively. 
Banquet.     Supply  "  given." 
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278.  Once  a  year.     See  Mason,  par.  123. 

280.   Self-ap|jlaiise.     The  approv^  of  conscience. 

282.  Koiiaiul.  Probably  derived  from  ollant,  marshy  ground, 
or  from  Ger.  hoJil,  the  hollow  land.     Cf.  "hole." 

283.  Metliiiiks.     See  Mason  247. 

284.  Cf.  Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis  : 

"  And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky." 

285.  Sedulous,     Assiduous  (from  L.  sedeo). 

"This  character  of  the  Dutch  is  well  evinced  by  their  present 
plan  (1876)  of  recovering  the  Zuyder  Zee.  which  was  formerly  a 
fertile  and  populous  plain,  but  was  overflowed  by  the  sea  in  1421, 
when  seventy-two  villages  and  towns  were  destroyed,  and  100,- 
000  people  perished.  They  purpose  to  do  tijis  by  building  huge 
dykes  and  pumping  out  the  water,  as  they  have  already  done 
with  respect  to  tlie  Lake  of  Haarlem.  They  will  thus  recover 
about  2,000  square  miles  of  territory." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

286.  Ranipire.     The  same  as  "  rampart." 

287.  Diligently  slow.  Oxymoron.  Their  work  requires  a 
large  amount  of  persevering  toil. 

288.  Bul-warii.  "  Properly  '  a  defensive  work  made  with  the 
boles  or  trunks  of  trees.'  Ger.  hollwerk,  Fr.  boulevard.  The 
Helder  dyke  is  perhaps  the  best  instance.  Nearly  two  leagues 
long,  it  is  forty  feet  broad  at  the  top,  where  is  an  excellent  road; 
and  it  descends  into  the  sea  by  a  slope  of  200  feet,  at  an  angle  of 
forty  degrees.  Huge  buttresses  project  at  certain  intei-vals  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  into  the  sea.  It  is  built  entirely  of  huge 
blocks  of  granite  from  Norway." — Sankey. 

290.  "  There  is  some  poetical  exaggeration  here,  though  the 
Dutch  have  rescued  large  tracts  of  laud  from  the  sea.  The  case 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  River  Thames  at  London,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  land  has  been  thus  rescued  by  means  of  the 
Thames  Embankments." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

292.  AnipliiljioMS.     Gr,  amphi  and  bios. 

293.  Canal.  L.  Canna,  a  reed.  Holland  is  famous  for  its 
numerous  canals. 

294.  Willow-tufted  bank.  The  dykes  and  margins  of  the 
canals  are  planted  with  willows. 

Sail.     Synecdoche. 

295.  Mart.     A  conti'action  of  "market."   Ci.  Ft.  marche.     At 
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this  time  Holland  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Cultivated  plain.    Alluding  to  the  highly  ciiltivated 
state  of  Holland. 

296.  Creation.  In  apposition  to  "  canal,"  "  vale,"  &c.,  which 
are  m  apposition  to  "world." 

297.  "^Vave-subjected.  "Lying  below  the  If- vel  of  the  waves; 
or,  perhaps,  as  some  explain  it,  '  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
waves.'  " — Bolfe. 

302.  In  the  D.  V.  the  author  deals  with  those  evils. 

303.  Are.  Can  the  plurrtl  be  justified  ?     See  232. 
305.   Craft.     Give  different  meanings. 

305-6.  "  These  Unes  refer  to  the  poUtical  struggles  which  long 
disturbed  the  Netherlands.  The  Republican  party  received  as- 
sistance from  France,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of 
money,  and  though  the  House  of  Orange  triumphed  in  1747,  it 
held  its  sway  with  difficulty." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

Cf.  V.  of  W.,  ch.  xix. :  "Now  the  possessor  of  accumulated 
wealth,  when  furnished  Avith  the  necessaries  and  pleasures  of 
life,  has  no  other  method  to  employ  the  superfluit}-  of  his  for- 
tune but  in  purchasing  power,  by  purchasing  the  hberty  of  the 
needy  or  the  venal,  of  men  who  are  willing  to  bear  the  mortifi- 
cation of  contiguous  tyranny  for  bread." 

309.  This  line  occurs  vex-batim  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  i. : 
"A  nation  once  famous  for  setting  the  world  an  example  of 
freedom  is  now  become  a  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves." 
(Aldine  edition.) 

311.  Calmly  bent.     Disposed  for  peace. 

312.  Owing  to  their  shallowness  and  c(  mparatively  small  size 
the  lakes  of  Holland,  of  which  the  principal  are  Yesselmonde, 
Salt,  Lange,  and  Tjeuke,  are  not  much  affected  by  storms. 

313.  Belgtc.  Belgica,  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  occupied 
during  the  Roman  period  a  part  of  what  is  now  France  and 
Holland  The  tribe  which  was  settled  nearest  Holland  was 
the  Batavi. 

Sires.     Fr.  sire,  from  seigneur,  L.  senex. 
815.  Each  breast.     Of  the  "Belgic  sires." 
316.   Sons  of  Britain.    "  The  poet  compnros  the  descendants 
of  the  Belgae  with  those  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  because  the  lat- 
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ter,  who  were  Gaiils  or  Celts,  were  similar  in  character  to  the 
Belgae.  The  present  '  sons  of  Britain'  are,  however.rather  Saxon 
than  Celtic,  though  some  of  the  latter  race  are  found  among  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  in  ^' Rles."— Stevens  and  Morris. 

Xo-w.  "In  the  16th  century  they  had  fought  stoutly 
against  the  same  domineering  enemy  as  England  had  withstood; 
in  the  17th  they  had  contested  with  England  the  queenship  of 
the  seas.  But  perhaps  Goldsmith  here  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  are  our  nearest  kinsmen.  They  belong  to  the  same  Low 
German  race  as  ourselves.  Their  language  and  our  own  lesemhle 
each  other  very  closely." — Hales. 

317.  Gieiiius.  Plural  geniuses.  The  word  is  here  used  in- 
stead of  Muse  (L.  musa,  and  hence  feminine).  Genius,  a  spirit' 
has  plural  genii. 

318.  Britain  is  favourably  situated  for  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  warm  winds  blowing  fiom  the  west,  which  causes  early 
spring. 

319.  Lawns.     Originally  meant  land.     See  D.  V.  36. 

"  Before  the  time  of  Virgil,  Arcadia  was  more  celebrated  for 
'  pastoral  dulness  than  pastoral  ideality,'  as  the  proverbial  ex- 
pressions '  Arcadici  sensus,'  '  Arcadicae  aiares  '  (cf.  Juvenal,  vii. 
160)  sufficiently  show.  They  were  a  strong  and  hardy,  but  rude 
and  savage  race,  in  spite  of  the  law,  mentioned  by  Poly  bins,  an 
Arcadian  himself,  which  made  the  study  of  music  compulsorj-. 
Since  the  days  of  Yirgil  (cf.  Eclogues,  vii.  4;  x.  30),  and  especially 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  Arcadia  has  become  the  golden  land 
of  poets  and  romance-writers.  Who  wrote  the  'Arcadia'? 
Wlien  ?  "—Sayikeg. 

320.  Hydaspes.  "  One  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  now 
known  as  the  Jelum,  or  Jhelum.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  Vitasta, 
of  which  Hydaspes  is  a  corruption.  Horace  (Od.  i.  22,  8,)  calls 
it  ' fab ulosus,' from  the  marvellous  tales  conuected  with  it." — 
Bolfe. 

321.  All.     An  adverb  modifying  "around." 

322.  Birds  sing  on  every  branch.     Cf.  Chaucer  : 

"  The  wood  dove  upon  the  spray, 
He  sang  full  loud  and  clear." 
pryden : 

*'  The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing." 
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and  Pope: 

"  The  strains  decay  and  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  dying  falL" 

323.  The  natural  beauties  of  England  are  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  therefore  without  the  grandeur  possessed  by  other  lands.       \ 

324.  Rolfe  understands  this  line  to  mean  ''that  extremes  of 
climate  are  known  there  only  in  imagination."  Others  regard 
the  extremes  as  "  minds  combating  minds,  ferments,  factions, 
and  ambition  struggling  round  her  shore." 

325.  "Eeason  is  mistress  of  their  thoughts  and  actions;  in 
contrast  with  the  character  of  the  French  nation." 

Stern.    An  adverb  modifying  "hold.-,"  or  an  adjective 
qualifying  "'  state"  (power). 

32C.  "  This  line  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  for  the  adj.  great  may 
qualify  reaaon,  state,  or  aims.  But  whichever  it  be'  the  mean- 
ing probably  is  that  some  of  the  objects  aimed  at  are  great  on  ac- 
count of  the  benefits  th -y  will  confer  on  the  nation  and  individ- 
uals, whilst  others  are  great  on  account  of  their  injustice.  It 
may,  however,  simply  mean  that  some  aims  are  greater  than 
others.  But  the  vfoxA  dari'irj  inclines  one  to  the  foi-mer  inter- 
pretation."— Stevens  and  Morris. 

327.  Port.  Bearing  (L.  porto,  I  cai-ry).  Port,  an  entrance, 
is  from  porta,  a  gate,  and  port,  a  kind  of  wine  from  Oporto. 

Defiance.     This  and  "pride"  are  nominatives  absolute. 

330.  Cf.  Tennyson,  Lockslcij  Hall,  "  Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms 
that  ei-r  from  honest  nature's  rule." 

332.  Iiiias;»"e«l  i-«sJ»t«     V7hat  he  beheves  to  be  his  right. 

S33.  What  kind  of  propositions  in  this  and  the  next  line  ? 

Boaxts.     "Boasts  tliat  lie  scans  these  rights,  that  he  takes 
his  part  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions." — Hales. 

Scan.    L.  scando,  I  climb.     So  "  to  count  the  feet  in  a 
verse"  and  to  examine  closely. 

334.  Ai.  As  an  example  of  redundancy  cf.  "  of  "  in  the  expres- 
sion "  City  of  Toronto." 

335.  Tliine,  &c.  "In  thus  putting  forward  freedom  as  the 
main  point  of  contrast  between  England  and  foreign  nations,  the 
poet  is  following  Addison  in  his  Letter  written  from  Italy  to 
Jjord  Halifax  : 

'  Oh,  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  erf  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight, 
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Thee,  goddess,  thee  Britannia's  Isle  adores.' 
But  the  courtly  placeman  does  not  impress  on  us  the  evils  of 
freedom  as  vividly  as  the  dissatisfied  poet." — Sankey. 
.     337.  "^Vere.    For  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  see  Mason,  pars. 
427-442. 

Alloy.  Fr.  d,  loi  =  according  to  law,  the  proportions 
being  fixed  bylaw. 

340.  "Each,  considering  himself  independent  of  the  other, 
takes  no  trouble  to  please  him,  and  consequently  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  those  kindly  feelings  between  them  which  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  pleasure  promotes." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

341.  Ijordiiugs.     Give  a  Ust  of  affixes  formiujj  diminutives. 

342.  There  is  of  course  much  exaggeration  in  this  statement. 

343.  In  the  struggle  for  political  power  family  and  social  ties 
are  disregarded. 

34-5.  Ferments.  Political  agitations.  Probably  the  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Wilkes.  This  was  an  age  of  faction  contests  and  frequent 
chan<^es  of  government.  William  Pitt,  Loi'd  Bute,  Grenville, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  had,  each  in  turn,  a  hand  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  state. 

343.  Ambition.  L.  amhiy  about,  and  eo,  ititm,  to  go.  Origin- 
ally among  the  Romans  the  word  meant  "  a  going  up  and  down 
the  city  asking  for  votes." 

Round  lier  sliore.  Probably  the  reference  is  to  Wilkes, 
who,  with  France  as  a  basis  of  operations,  was  agitating  the 
country. 

347.  System.     Society  in  general. 

348.  Frenzy.     Madness. 
Fire.     Infinitive. 

AVlieels.    Alluding  to  the  machinery  of  government. 
351.  Fictitious.    Artificial  ties   take  the  place  of    those  of 
nature. 

354.  Synecdoche. 

356.  Nurse  of  arms.    Famous  for  its  warriors, 

357.  stems.    Families. 

358.  Hiive  toiled.     For  fame. 
Wrote.    Have  written- 
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For  fame.  Instead  of  writing  for  bread  as  the  poet  hints 
was  the  case  in  his  own  day. 

359.  Sliall  lie.     What  are  the  nominatives  ? 

360.  These  forebodings  have  not  yet  been  realized. 

862.  The  great.     "  This  was  a  very  favourite   phrase  about 
Goldsmith's  time." — Rales. 
363.  Cf.  Pope : 

"  Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers,  her  soul  aspire 
Beyond  the  vulgar  flights  of  low  desire." 

365.  Apostrophes  to  liberty  were  common  with  literary  men  of 
the  last  century. 

366.  Rabble.    Akin  to  L.  rabies,  madness. 

Angi-y  steel.  Metonymij.  The  poet  considers  it  difficult 
to  tell  whether  freedom  suffers  more  at  the  hands  of  demagogues 
(such  as  Wilkes)  or  from  the  conduct  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

369.  Blooms.      Cf.  115. 

370.  Repress.  Keep  in  check.  The  poet  means  that  he 
would  keep  the  blooms  of  the  transitory  flower,  Freedom,  in 
check  only  to  keep  them  safe. 

37'2.  Cf.  Thompson,  Summer  : 

"  While  thus  laborious  crowds 
Ply  the  tough  oar,  philosophy  directs 
The  ruling  helm." 

374.  So  that  thinkers  and  toilers  may  have  their  due  share. 
37.5.  Order.     Class  in  the  country. 
376.  Below.     An  adjective. 

378.  It.     The  real  object  of  the  verb  is  "when  a  part  aspires." 

379.  Xor.     And  not. 

380.  Except.    A  preposition.     See  Mason,  par.  282. 
WVirms.     Notice  the  defective  rhyme. 

381.  In  the  pr-eface  to  the  Histor>/  of  England,  G.  says: 

"  It  i?i  not  yet  decided  in  politics  whether  the  diminution  of 
kingly  power  in  England  tends  to  increase  the  happiness  or  free- 
dom of  the  people.  For  my  own  part,  from  seeing  th'?  bad  effects 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  gi'eat  in  tho^e  republican  states  that  pre- 
tend to  be  free,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  our  monarchs  may 
still  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  i)o\ver  of  controlling  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  great  at  home. " 
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Cf.  V.  of  W.,  ch.  xis.  : 

"  It  is  the  interest  of  the  great  to  diminish  kingly  power  as 
much  as  possible," 

383.  Piictiou*  band.  A  number  of  persons  banded  together 
for  personal  instead  of  patriotic  interests. 

385,  AVaiitoii.     Unrestrained.     Cf.  Addison  : 

"  How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise." 

386.  Cf.  Vicar  of  Wakefield  : 

"  What  they  (the  middle  classes  in  the  state)  may  then  expect 
may  be  seen  by  turiimg  our  eyes  to  Holland,  Genoa,  or  Venice, 
where  the  laws  govern  the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the  laws." 
388.  Pillagi»:i,     L.  pilo,  to  plunder. 

391.  Impelled  by  mingled  feelings  of  patriotism  and  fear  of 
evils  threatening  the  state,  the  poet  thinks  the  only  hope  is  in 
the  sovereign. 

Half.     An  adjective  qualifying  "  a  patriot." 
Cowai-d.     L.  Cauda,  a  tail,  and  hence  one  who  "turns 
tail"  on  his  enemies. 

Tyrants.     Gr.  turatmos.     Account  for  its  present  mean-, 
ing. 

394.  "  In  all  ages  the  worst  foes  to  monarchical  power  have 
been  the  aristocracy.  Thus  in  Greece  the  early  tyrannies  were 
almost  universally  overthrown  by  oligarchies.  Cf.  the  barons' 
wars  in  English  history,  and  the  attitude  of  the  crown  towards 
the  nobles  in  France."— -Sa>iA-ei!/. 

395.  The  sovereign  is  represented  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  or 
as  Blackstone  puts  it :  "  All  degrees  of  nobility  and  lionour  are 
derived  from  the  king,  as  their  fountain." 

396.  Double  force.     Being  unrestrained. 

397.  Cf .  D.  V.  49-56. 

398.  Excliaiiged.     By  emigration. 

399.  Triumphs.     What  triumphs  ?    . 
403.  Cf.  D.  V.  60,  66  : 

"  Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  roee, 
TJnwieldly  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose." 
405.  Cf.  D.  V.  275--282  : 

"  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  place  that  many  poor  supplied — 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 
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Space  for  his  horses,  equipa^re  and  honnds  ; 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silkeu  sloth, 

Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth  . 

His  seat,  where  solitaiy  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green." 

406.  Fi-eqiiented.     L.  frequens,  crowded. 

407.  See  D.  V.  362-384. 

409.  Cf.  D.  V.  401-2  : 

"  Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand." 

410.  Main.  As  an  adjective  the  word  is  frequently  compound- 
ed with  nonns. 

411.  Oswego.     The  river  is  meant. 

412.  Niag.ira.     Here  accented  on  the  third  syllablp. 

413.  JVow.     Qualifies  "  casts." 

414.  Cf.  D.  V.  349-355.  See  also  Animated  Nature  :  "Where 
man  in  his  savage  state  owns  inferior  strength,  and  the  beasts 
claim  divided  dominion." 

417.  Giddy  If nipest.  Cf.  "patient  angle"  and  "venturous 
ploughshare." 

418.  Yells.     Onomntnpceia. 

419.  Pensive.     L.  penso,  I  weigh. 

Wo.     The  noun  is  usually  spelt  woe. 

420.  "  In  the  year  1783.  he,  at  my  request,  marked  with  a  pen- 
cil the  lines  which  he  had  furnished,  which  are  only  line  420 
and  the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the  last  couplet  but  one. 
He  added,  '  these  are  all  of  which  I  can  be  sure.'  They  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole." — Boswell's  Life  of  Johnso)i, 
ch.  xix. 

424.  Cf .  Dryden : 

"  (^ur  hopes  must  centre  in  ourselves  alone  " 
What  does  only  modify? 

426.  Cf.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man  : 

"  For  forms  of  governn)ent  let  fools  contest; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best." 

427.  Terrors  reign.  Hnd  Goldsmith  lived  till  1789  he  would 
have  learned  something  about  the  Eeign  of  Terror  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

430.  "  The  poet  means  that  the  sufferings  of  the  human  heart 
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are  produced  almost  entirely  by  causes  with  which  kings  and 
laws  have  nothing  to  do,  and  cannot  remedy;  such,  for  instance, 
as  ingratitude  of  childi-en,  sickness,  bereavement,  death,  &c." — 
Stevens  and  Morris. 
431.  Still.     Always. 
Cf.  Milton,  P.  i.i.  254: 

'  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself, 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

435.  AVlieel.  "  Breaking  on  the  wheel.  This  barbarous  mode 
of  death  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  used  for  the  punishment 
of  great  criminals,  such  as  assassins  and  parricides,  first  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  also  used  in  the  Inqui'^ition,  and  rarely  anywhere 
else,  till  Francis  I.  ordered  it  to  be  inflicted  upon  robbei-s,  first 

reaking  their  bones  by  strokes  with  a  heavy  iron  club,  and 
then  leaving  them  to  expire  on  the  wheel.'' — Haydn,  Diet,  of 
Dates. 

436.  '*  Goldsmith  himself  was  in  a  mistake.  In  the  Bespvh- 
lica  Hungarica  there  is  an  account  of  a  desperate  rebellion  in 
the  year  1514,  headed  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Zeck, 
George  and  Luke.  "When  it  was  quelled,  G-orge,  not  Luke,  was 
punished  by  his  head  being  encircled  with  a  red-hot  iron  crown, 
'  corona  candescente  ferrea  coronatur.'" — Bos"m:LL,  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  eh.  six. 

The  name  of  the  leaders  of  this  peasant  revolt  was  Dosa^  not 
Zeck ;  and  George  Dosa  was  punished  by  being  seated  on  a  red- 
hot  iron  throne,  with  red-hot  crown  and  sceptre  ;  his  veins  were 
then  opened,  and  he  had  to  drink  a  glass  of  his  own  blood.  He 
was  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  roasted  ;  and  his  flesh  was  given  as 
food  to  his  principal  supporters,  who  had  been  pui-posely  fam- 
ished."— BiograpJiie  Universelie. 

Damieiis.  "  On  January  5th,  1757,  Damiens  stabbed 
Louis  XV.  in  his  right  side,  as  he  was  getting  into  his  carriage 
at  Versailles.  Though  the  wound  was  very  slight,  and  Damiens 
insisted  that  his  intention  was  not  to  kill  the  king,  but  to  frighten 
him  and  give  him  a  warning,  he  was  most  barbarously  tortured, 
and  at  the  end  of  March  was  executed.  His  right  hand  was 
burnt  off,  his  arms  and  legs  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  wax,  resin,  &c.,  poured  into  the  wcimds; 
and  finally  four  horses  were  half  an  hour  in  pulling  him  limb 
from  lixn.h."—Sankey. 


LIPE  OF 

THOMAS  GRAY. 


Birth,  1716.  Thomas  Gray  was  born  in  Cornhill, 
London,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1716.  Of  his  ances- 
try little  is  known.  His  father,  Philip  Gray,  an  ex- 
change broker  and  money-scrivener,  was  a  wealthy  and 
nominally  respectable  citizen,  but  a  man  of  harsh  and 
violent  disposition.  The  poet's  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Atrubus,  unable  to  endure  the  brutal  severity 
and  neglect  of  her  husband,  separated  from  him,  and  in 
conjunction  with  her  sister  kept  a  millinery  shop.  It 
was  altogether  to  her  affectionate  care  and  industry  that 
the  son  was  indebted  for  the  advantages  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation. Home  life  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  father,  and  it  seems  the  boy's  uncle,  Robert 
Atrobus,  took  him  away  to  his  own  house,  where  while 
yet  a  child  he  received  the  ludiments  of  his  education. 
The  painful  domestic  circumstances  o"  his  early  life  gave 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  pensive  reflection  to  Gray, 
which  is  visible  in  his  poetry. 

At  Eton,  1727.  His  father  having  absolutely  refused 
to  educate  him,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  about  1727,  at  the 
expense  of  his  mother.  Here,  under  the  protection  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  who  was  an  assistant  master  at  the 
school,  he  exliibiied  much  ability  as  a  scholar  and  won 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-students.  He  made  the  friend- 
ship of  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  tlio  prime  minister,  Sir 
Robert  AValpole.  Kichard  West,  the  amiable  and  gentle 
101 
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son  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  became  his  intimate  as- 
sociate. A  third  acquaintance  was  Thomas  Ashton,  who 
soon  slips  out  of  our  history,  but  who  survived  until  1775. 
The  four  boys  formed  a  "quadruple  alliance"  of  the 
warmest  friendship.  Besides  this  "inner  circle"  there 
was  an  "outer  ring"  of  Eton  friends,  whose  names  have 
been  preserved  in  connection  with  Gray's.  Amongst 
them  was  George  Montagu,  a  relative  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Halifax,  and  Jacob  Bryant,  the  antiquary,  whose  place 
in  class  was  next  Gray's  through  one  term.  He  was 
naturally  drawn  by  temperament  to  study,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  at  Eton  he  made  his  tirst  eflFort  at 
verse.  Shy  and  studious,  and  already  a  scholar  and  a 
moralist,  we  can  well  understand  he  was  not  the  youth  to 
gain  popularity  amongst  a  great  many  of  the  students  of 
that  time. 

At  Cambridge,  1734.  In  this  year  the  quadruple 
alliance  broke  up.  Gray  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  for  a  short  time  a  pensioner  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
but  afterwards  went  over,  as  a  fellow  commoner,  to  Peter- 
house,  the  college  of  his  uncle  Atrobus.  Walpole,  after 
.=:pending  the  winter  in  London,  entered  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Ashton  also  attended  Cambridge,  but  West 
v.as  isolated  from  his  friends  by  being  sent  to  Oxford. 
Life  at  college  was  not  joyoos  to  Gray.  The  dulness  of 
Cambridge  lay  with  a  leaden  weight  on  his  nerves  and  en- 
ergies. In  his  letters  written  at  the  time  he  complains  of 
melancholy  and  the  lack  of  congenial  employment.  From 
1734  to  1738  he  Avrote  a  Copy  of  Latin  Verses,  inserted  in 
the  "  Musse  Etonensis,"  verses  On  the  Marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  Sar)hic  Ode  to  West,  and  some  trans- 
lations. 

The  Grand  Tour,  1739.  With  an  excellent  know- 
ledge of  classics,  which  he  loved,  but  with  scarcely  any 
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acquaintance  with  mathematics,  which  he  detested,   Gray 
left  college  in  ]7o*S.     In  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
he  was  invited  by  Horace  Walpole  to  accompany  him  as 
travelling  companion  in  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy, 
They  went  from  Paris  to  Rhoims,    where  they  remained 
three    months  ;    thence  to   Lyons,    Geneva,    Turin,   and 
Florence,  where   they  remained  the  winter.      The  poet's 
observations  on  arts  and  antiquities  and  his  sketches  of 
foreign    manners  evince  his  admiration,   taste,   and  dis- 
crimination.      "In    their    journey    through    Dauphiny, 
Gray's  attention  was  strongly  arrested  by  the  wild  and 
picturesque,  site   of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  surrounded 
by  its  dense  forest  of  beech  and  fir,   its  enormous  preci- 
pices,   cliff's,  and  cascades.     He  visited   it  a  second  time 
on  his  return,  and  in  the  album  of  the  mountain  convent 
he  wrote  his  famous  Alcaic  Ode.'     Naples  was  visited,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  recently  disinterred  Herculanfeum.   From 
Naples  he  sent  his  poem  on  the  Gaums  to  West.     There 
the  friends  remained  eleven  months,  and  during  that  time 
Gray  commenced  his  Latin  poem  De  Frincijms  Cogifandi. 
Bologna  was  visited,  and  Reggio.     At  the  latter  place  the 
companions    quarrelled    and  parted.     The  cause  of  the 
quarrel  is  uncertain.     Walpole  took  the  blame  on  him- 
self.    He   wrote  :   "  The  quarrel   between   Gray  and  1110 
arose  from  his  being  too  st-rious  a  companion.      I  had  just 
broke  loose  from  the  restraint  of  the  University,  with  as 
much  money  as  I  could  spend,   and  I  was  Milling  to  in- 
dulge  myself.     Gray  was   for  antiquities,    S:c.,     while  I 
was  for  perpetual  balls  and  plays  :  the  faulr   was  mine.'' 
The  immedi.ate  cause  of  the  ru])ture  is,  said  to  have  been 
Wnlpole's  clandestinely  opening,  reading,  and  resealing  a 
lett"r  addressed  to  Gray.     A   reconciliation   was  efiected 
about  three  yenrs  afterwards,  and  Walpole  redeemed  his 
youthful  error  by  showing  ever  after  a  sinceic  admiration 
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and  respect  for  his  friend.  Parting  thus  from  his  com- 
panion, the  poet  went  to  Venice,  and  returned  home- 
wards through  Padua  and  Milan,  only  diverging  from  his 
path  to  visit  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

Settles  at  Cambridge.  Gray  arrived  in  England  in 
September,  174 L,  and  in  November  his  father  died.  His 
mother's  fortune  was  small.  With  her  unmarried  sister 
she  went  to  live  with  another  sister,  Mrs.  Rogers,  at 
Stoke,  near  Windsor.  The  poet  not  having  sufficient 
means  to  prosecute  the  study  of  law  went  back  to  Cam- 
bridge. While  there  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Civil  Law,  but  his  time  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to 
literature.  With  the  exception  of  two  years'  residence  in 
London,  where  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  were 
thrown  open  to  him,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Cambridge,  constantly  poring  over  the  rich  volumes  of 
its  lioble  libraries.  He  pursued  with  critical  attention 
the  Greek  and  Roman  j)oets,  philosophers,  historians, 
and  orators.  Plato  was  read  and  annotated  with  great 
care,  parts  of  Propertius  translated,  and  Petrarch  indus- 
triously studied.  He  added  notes  to  Linnseus  and  other 
naturalists,  wrote  geographical  disquisitions  on  Strabo, 
became  familiar  with  French  and  Italian  literature,  and 
was  a  zealous  student  of  arch;ieology,  architecture,  botany, 
music,  and  painting.  Mathematics  was  the  only  depart- 
ment of  learning  of  which  he  was  not  master. 

A  proline  year,  1742.  Gray's  first  original  produc- 
tion in  English  verse  was  a  fragment  of  the  tragedy  of 
Agrippina.  The  opening  scene  was  sent  to  his  friend 
West,  who  gave  it  a  cool  reception,  and  with  a  frankness 
and  a  critical  sagacity  slew  the  ill-starred  play  on  the  spot. 
Gray  warmly  defended  the  style  of  his  production,  but 
never  made  it  complete.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  he  wrote  the  Ode  to  lipri}ig  at  Stoke,  where,  with 
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his  mother  and  aunts,  the  poet  was  wont  to  spend  a  great 
portion  of  the  year.  It  was  sent  to  the  same  critic,  but 
West  had  died  before  the  poem  was  received.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  seemed  to  feel  in  the  death  of  West 
"  the  affliction  of  a  recent  loss."  "  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find,"  says  Gosse,  '■'' the  Ode  to  Spring,  which  belongs 
to  a  previous  condition  of  things,  lighter  in  tone,  colder 
in  sentiment,  and  more  trivial  in  conception  than  his 
other  serious  productions."  Although  this  poem  no 
longer  forms  a  favourite  part  of  Gniy's  poetical  \yorks,  its 
form  at  the  time  gave  it  considerable  significance.  It 
was  the  first  note  of  protest  against  the  hard  versification 
which  reigned  during  the  Augustan  age.  In  irhe  month 
of  August  was  written  the  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  oj 
Eton  College.  "  The  Eton  Ode  was  inspired  by  the  regret 
that  the  illusions  of  boyhood,  the  innocence  that  comes 
not  of  virtue  but  of  inexperience,  the  sweetness  born  not 
of  a  good  heart  but  of  a  good  digestion,  the  elation  which 
childish  sports  give,  and  which  owes  nothing  to  anger  or 
dissipation,  that  these  simple  qualities  cannot  be  pre- 
served through  life."  In  the  same  month  was  composed 
the  Hymn  to  Adversity,  which  indicates  that  statelinessof 
movement  and  pomp  of  allegorical  illustration  which 
characterizes  his  mature  style.  The  Elegy  was  also  com- 
menced and  an  affectionate  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Richard 
West  was  written  this  year.  In  December  he  wrote  a 
satire,  the  Hymn  to  Ignorance,  to  ridicule  the  University, 
which  he  thought  gave  too  much  atteuti(;n  to  mathematics 
and  metaphysics.  After  this  he  entirely  disappears  from 
us  for  a  couple  of  years,  a  few  legends  pertaining  to  his 
studies  and  schemes  of  literary  work  being  the  only 
glimpses  that  have  appeared. 

First  poem  published,  1747.     The  unfortunate  dif- 
ference  with  Horace    W;ilpole  came  to  a  close  in  1744. 
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After  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place  he  wrote,  at  Wal- 
pole's  request,  an  ode  on  the  death  of  his  old  friend's  fav- 
ourite cat.  In  1747  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Mason,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  poet's  life.  In  that  year  Walpole  persuaded 
him  to  allow  Dodsley  to  print  the  Eton  Ode,  and  it  ac- 
cordingly appeared  anonymously  as  a  thin  folio  pamphlet. 
Ab(jut  the  same  time  he  began  a  didactic  poem,  On  the 
Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,  but  wrote  only  a 
mere  fragment.  The  hundred  and  ten  lines  to  which  it 
extends  show  that  the  author  had  high  talents  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  philosophical  work.  It  attracted  the  warm 
enthusiasfn  of  Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Wharton  considered  ii 
would  not  have  been  inferior  to  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
had  it  been  finished.  He  told  Mason  that  Montesquieu's 
L'esprit  des  Lois,  which  was  published  while  he  was  pur- 
suing his  plan,  had  forestalled  some  of  his  best  thoughts 
and  caused  his  interest  in  his  own  scheme  to  languish. 

Elegy  published,  1751.  The  death  of  his  aunt 
Mary  Atrobus  occurred  in  1749.  Gray  returned  to  Stoke 
to  console  his  mother,  who  felt  very  keenly  the  loss  of  her 
sister.  Th*e  event  seems  to  have  brought  to  the  poet's 
recollection  the  Eleyy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  begun 
seven  years  before  within  sight  of  the  ivy- clustered  spire 
under  whose  shadow  his  aunt  was  laid.  A  portion  had 
been  written  at  Cambridge,  Now  he  finished  it,  as  he 
begun  it,  at  Stoke-Pogis,  giving  the  last  touches  to  it  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1750.  He  sent  it  to  Walpole,  who  was 
delighted  with  it,  and  who  showed  it  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  At  the  Manor  House  at  Stoke,  Lady  Cobham, 
who  appears  to  have  known  Walpole,  read  the  Elegy  in 
manuscript,  and  in  return  for  her  h<jspitality  Gray  was  in- 
duced to  write  the  Long  Story.  The  poem  is  "  charmingly 
arch  and  easy  in  its  humourous  romance,  "  but  seems  un-= 
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becoming  the  author,  and  although  included  in  the  semi- 
private  issue  of  the  Six  Foems  in  175.3,  it  was  given  to  the 
public  in  no  published  collection  during  his  life. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  1753.  In  January,  1753, 
Gray  was  suddenly  called  from  Cambridge  to  Stoke  by 
the  news  of  his  m<;ther's  illness.  After  a  painful  struggle 
she  expired  on  the  11th  March,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
There  may  still  be  read  the  exquisitely  simple  and  affect- 
ing epitaph  which  he  inscribed  on  her  tombstone:  "In 
the  same  pious  confidence,  beside  her  friend  and  sister, 
here  sleep  the  remains  of  Dorothy  Gray,  widow,  the  care- 
ful, tender  mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her."  To  the  next  year 
belongs  the  Ode  on  Vicissitude,  an  unfinished  poem,  which 
was  found  after  his  death  in  his  pocket-book.  About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  A rc}(  itectura  Gothica, 
in  which  he  shows  a  taste  for  arcliitecture  quite  in  advance 
of  his  time.  In  1750  he  left  Peterhouse  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Pembroke.  Being  a  more  than  ordinary 
fastidious  person,  he  became  while  at  the  former  place  the 
subject  of  many  practical  jokes  inflicted  by  riotous  un- 
dergraduates. One  of  them  Avas  a  false  alarm  of  tire,  by 
which  he  was  obliged  to  descend  from  his  window  to  the 
ground  by  a  rope  which  allowed  him  to  drop  into  a  tub  of 
water.  The  complaints  made  to  the  authorities  had  little 
effect.  The  result  was  his  return  to  Pembroke,  where  he 
remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  comfortably  lodged,  and 
surroun.ded  by  congenial  friends,  but  more  and  more  shut 
out  from  the  world. 

The  Pindaric  Odes.  The  first  stage  of  (iray  s  poetical 
development  was  marked  by  the  short  poems  he  wrote  for 
his  contemporaries.  The  Elegy,  written  for  all  the  world, 
designates  the  second.  In  the  third  and  final  stage  he 
wrote  for  tlie  poets  the  Pindaric  Odes.     Tlie  first  cf  these 
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was  the  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  and  was  written  in 
1755.  In  the  same  year  the  second,  The  Bard,  was  begun. 
They  were  published  in  1757,  and  were  but  coldly  received. 
Walpole  says,  "The  cavils  of  Mason  almost  induced  him 
to  destroy  his  two  beautiful  and  sublime  odes,"  and  in  a 
letter  also  remarks  :  "I  send  you  two  copies  of  a  very 
honourable  opening  of  my  press — two  amazing  odes  of  Mr. 
Gray.  They  are  Greeks,  they  are  Pindaric,  they  are  sub- 
lime, consequently,  I  fear,  a  little  obscure  ;  the  second 
particularly,  by  the  confinement  of  the  measure  and  the 
nature  of  prophetic  vision,  is  mysterious.  I  could  not 
persuade  him  to  add  more  notes."  The  mysterious  char- 
acter of  both  poems  was  felt  so  much  that  two  parodies, 
entitled  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Ohlivion,  were  published  and 
had  a  large  sale.  Both  poems  have,  however,  taken  a 
permanent  place  among  English  classics.  Their  artificiality 
is  manifest,  but  the  language  in  many  parts  is  graceful  and 
vigorous.  In  the  former  is  shown  the  progress  of  Poesy 
from  the  early  days  of  classic  Greece  to  its  high  achieve- 
ments in  Britain  under  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden. 
The  Bard  has  for  its  subject  "  the  terrific  malison  of  a 
Welsh  bard,  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  Conway,  who, 
standing  on  an  inaccessible  crag,  prophesies  the  doom  of 
the  Norman  line  of  kings,  and  the  glories  of  the  Tudors, ' 
Ofifered  the  Laureateship,  1757.  Gray's  name  now 
ranked  so  high  that  on  the  death  of  Gibber  he  was  ofiered 
the  laureateship,  which  he  wisely  declined.  He  gave  the 
reason  for  his  rejection  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mason.  "  The 
office  itself,"  he  said,  "  has  always  humbled  the  possessor 
hitherto  ;  if  he  were  a  poor  writer,  by  making  him  more 
conspicuous  ;  and  if  he  were  a  good  one,  by  setting  him  at 
war  with  the  little  fry  of  his  own  profession— for  there  are 
poets  little  enough  even  to  envy  a  poet  laureate."  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  British  Museuni 
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Library,  which  was  opened  in  1759.  He  was  ambitious 
to  obtain  the  congenial  and  dignified  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  fell  vacant  in  1762.  By  the  advice  of  friends  Gray 
made  application  for  it  to  Lord  Bute,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
In  1765  he  took  a  journey  into  Scotland  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Beattie,  of  whom  he  speaks  very 
warmly  in  his  letters.  He  penetrated  as  far  north  as  Dun- 
keld  and  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  account  of  his 
tour  which  he  gives  in  letters  to  his  friends  "is  replete 
with  interest  and  with  touches  of  his  peculiar  humour  and 
graphic  description." 

Appointed  Professor,  1768.  In  this  year  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Modern  History  became  aL'ain  vacant,  and 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  bestowed  it,  unsolicited,  on  Gray. 
This  kindness  gave  birth  to  the  Installation  Ode  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke's  election  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  University.  After  the  ceremony 
of  installation  was  over  the  poet-professor,  now  in  ill- 
health,  went  on  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  few  of  the  beauties  of  the  lake-country 
escaped  his  observation.  He  kept  a  lively  journal  of  this 
tour  for  the  amusement  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wharton,  who 
accompanied  him  the  first  day  but  was  obliged  to  return 
because  of  sickness.  In  1770  he  wrote  from  Cambridge 
to  Dr.  Beattie  complaining  of  declining  health,  and  sent 
him  some  criticisms  on  the  first  book  of  The  Minstrel, 
which  had  just  been  published.  Sliartly  afterwards  he 
made  a  journey  to  Wales  but  left  no  ;¥x?ount  of  his  visit. 

Death,  1771.  His  health  was  fast  failing;  he  com- 
plained of  cough  and  depression  of  spirits.  The  boon  of 
the  professorship  proved  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  vexa- 
tion to  him.  He  did  not  feel  equal  to  its  duties,  and  not 
one  lecture  was  delivered  during  his  tenure  of  office.     In 
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May  he  removed  asrain  to  London,  where  he  grew  worse. 
On  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  went  to  Kensington, 
where  he  grew  better.  He  returned  to  Cambridge,  but, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  while  at  dinner  in  the  college  hall, he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  his  stomach.  On  the 
29th  convulsions  ensued,  which  returned  more  violently 
on  the  30th,  and  he  died  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  Ac- 
cording to  his  ov\-n  desire  expressed  in  his  will,  he  was 
buried  beside  the  remains  of  his  mother  at  Stoke-Pogis. 


GRAY'S  LITERARY  CHARACTER. 


Talents  and  acquirements.  "Perhaps  Mr.  Gray 
was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe  :  he  was  ecjiia]]y 
acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of 
science,  and  not  superficially  but  tlioroughly.  He  knew 
every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil  ;  had  read 
all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ; 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics, 
morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
study.  Voyages  and  travels  of  all  sorts  were  his  lavourite 
amusement  ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints, 
architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge, his  conversation  must  have  been  equally  instructing 
and  entertaining.  But  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  well- 
bred  man,  a  man  of  virtae  and  humanity. " — Temple's 
remarks  in  London  Magazine. 

Rank  as  a  poet.  "  As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  as- 
sent to  the  enthusiastic  encomium  of  his  ardent  admirer 
and  biographer,  Mr.  Matthias,  that  he  is  '  second  to  none, ' 
yet,  after  naming  Milton,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser, 
and  Chaucer,  if  we  were  compelled  to  assign  the  fifth 
place  to  some  one,  we  know  not  to  whom  it  would  be,  if 
not  to  I'homas  Gray.  There  are  in  the  poems  that  he 
has  left  us,  few  though  they  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of 
language,  such  felicity  of  expression,  such  richness  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  and  such  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  all  English  lyric  poets.  True.  Collins  comes  next, 
and    sometimes  approaches  him  almost   within   a   hair's 
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breadth ;  but  after  all  there  is  distance  between  them, 
and  that  distance  is  generally  clearly  perceptible. " — CZeve- 
laihd. 

'*  Gray  was  a  poet  ot  a  far  higher  order  than  Goldsmith, 
and  of  an  almost  opposite  kind  of  merit.  Of  all  English 
poets,  he  was  the  most  finished  artist.  He  attained  the 
highest  kind  of  splendour  of  which  poetical  style  seems 
capable.  If  Virgil  and  his  scholar  Racine  may  be  allowed 
to  have  united  somewhat  more  ease  with  their  elegance, 
no  other  poet  approaches  Gray  in  this  kind  of  excellence. 
....Almost  all  Gray's  poetry  was  lyrical — that  species 
which,  issuing  from  the  mind  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
citement, requires  an  intensity  of  feeling  which,  for  a 
long  composition,  the  genius  of  no  poet  could  support. 
Those  who  complained  of  its  brevity  and  rapidity,  onlj- 
confessed  their  own  inability  to  follow  the  movements  of 
poetical  inspiration.  Of  the  two  grand  attributes  of  the 
ode,  Dryden  had  displayed  the  enthusiasm,  Gray  exhib- 
ited the  magnificence.  He  is  also  the  only  modern  Eng- 
lish writer  whose  Latin  verses  deserve  general  notice. " — 
Mackintosh. 

Naturalness  of  his  poetry.  "Gray,  like  Milton, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  he  also 
had  the  good  taste  to  avoid,  in  the  sul)ject  and  imagery  of 
his  works,  that  feeble  affectation  of  exclusive  classicism 
which  gives  so  monotonous  and  unnatural  an  air  to  most 
of  tlie  lyric  compositions  of  his  day  :  and  thus  his  very 
boldness  in  rejecting  all  the  over-worn  machinery  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology  actually  tended  to  give  hi.s 
works  a  greater  real  and  essential  resemblance  to  the 
spirit  of  classical  poetry.  The  artifices  of  his  language 
and  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  verse  are  reproductions 
of  ancient  poetry,  particularly  of  Greece  ;  but  the  main 
source  of  the  pleasiire  he  gives  is  in  the  truly  national 
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sympathies  he  excites,  a  merit  strongly  exemplified  in  two 
of  his  noblest  compositions,  the  Ode  on  Eton  College  and 
the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard." — Shaw. 

Refined  in  Sentiment  and  Language.  "His 
poems  are  works  of  retinement  ratlier  than  of  passion  :  but 
yet  they  are  inspired  with  genuijie  sentiment.  They  are 
no  doubt  ext)reniely  artificial  in  form  ;  the  weight  of  the 
author's  reading  somewhat  depresses  their  originality  ;  he 
can  with  difficulty  escape  from  his  books  to  himself  ;  but 
yet  there  is  in  him  a  genuine  poetical  spirit.  His  poetry, 
however  elaborated,  is  sincere  and  truthful.  If  the  ex- 
terior is  often  what  Horace  might  have  called  over-tiled 
and  polished,  the  thought  is  mostly  of  the  simplest  and 
naturalest.  When^  he  sees  the  school  of  his  youth  in  the 
distance,  his  eyes  fill  with  real  feeHng,  whatever  carefully 
chosen  phrases  are  on  his  tonccue.  His  soul  is  always 
simple,  and  true,  and  tender,  and  catholic,  however  ex- 
quisitively  select  and  uncommon  the  dialect  that  repre- 
sents it.  And  even  in  this  di:ilect  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  are  many  felicities.  It  is  not  always  cold  and  schol- 
astic. It  is  often  of  finished  beauty  It  is  sometimes 
tremulous  with  emotion." — Bales. 

"  Gray  was  as  consunnnate  a  poetical  artist  as  Pope. 
His  fancy,  again,  was  much  less  lively  :  but  his  sympa- 
thies were  infinitely  warmer  and  more  expanded  ;  and  he 
was  unfettered  by  the  matter-of-fact  tendency  of  the 
French  school.  The  polished  aptness  of  language,  and 
exact  symmetry  of  construction,  which  give  so  classical  an 
aspect  to  his  Odes,  do  unquestiona])]y  bring  with  them  a 
tinge  of  classical  coldness  ;  and  the  want  of  passionate 
movement  is  felt  particularly  in  his  most  ambitious 
pieces.  "Spalding. 

"  The  poetry  of  Gray,  with  the  exception  of  the  Elegy 
— which  everybody  knows- -has  never  become    popular  ; 
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yet  in  its  own  sphere  it  is  very*  perfect ;  delicately  if  not 
richly  imaginative,  curiously  studded  with  imagery ;  ex- 
quisitely finished,  like  miniatures  painted  in  ivory.  But 
his  subjects  are  often  remote,  and  out  of  the  track  of  or- 
dinary human  feelings. "  — Chambers'  Encydopctdia. 

The  secret  of  his  success.  "The  characteristics 
of  Gray's  mind  appear  in  his  poems  in  all  their  gloiy. 
Like  Milton,  he  had  mastered  all  the  classical  poetry  of 
antiquity,  and  much  of  the  poetry  of  modern  Italy  ;  and, 
like  Milton,  he  admired  the  creations  of  Gothic  genius. . 
Add  to  these  qualities  fire  and  life,  boldness  of  imagina- 
tion, condensed  and  brilliant  expression,  deep  and  quick 
sympathy,  and  we  have  the  secret  of  his  success.  His 
Elegy,  which  Johnson  criticised  too  severely,  and  which 
Byron  has  warmly  praised,  has  received  the  seal  of  uni- 
versal acceptance,  while  his  Findaric  Odes  are,  as  com- 
positions, unsurpassed  for  majesty  and  sweetness.  If  the 
meaning  of  the  lines  is  occasionally  latent,  it  is  never  in- 
definite or  confused  ;  repeated  perusal  may  be  necessary, 
but  it  is  alwaj^s  rewarded,  and  as  we  read,  beauties  mul- 
tiply and  brighten  to  the  view.  His  ear  was  exquisitely 
fine,  and  his  ver;sitication  has  a  harmony  and  variety  found 
in  few  of  our  writers." — A  nans. 
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WRliTEX  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight,  5 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain  10 

Of  such  as,  wandVing  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  15 

The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  sw;).llow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.  20 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield,  25 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  st^ke  ! 
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Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ;  30 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  srnile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  Poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour.  35 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  gra\e. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.  40 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honoui"'s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid  45 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ;  50 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  gonial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  ;  • 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,  55 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cron  veil  guiltless  of  his  country^s  blood.     •  60 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  rtieir  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
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Tlieir  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumscrib'd  alone  65 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd  ; 
Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind, 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame,  70 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life  75 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhimes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,  80 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  muse. 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who  to  dumb  Forgetfulncss  a  prey,  85 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  Imgering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ;  90 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 

E'en  in  our  ashes  li\'e  their  wonted  hres. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led,  95 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swam  mny  say  : 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  step  the  dews  away 

To  meet  the  sun  uoon  the  upland  lawn.  lOO 
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"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  hstless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

'*  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn,  105 

Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove  ; 
Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

"  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  customed  hill, 

Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree  ;  no 

Another  came  ;  nor  yet;  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  ; 

*•'  The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne. 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  can'st  read)  the  lay,  1 1 5 

Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 
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Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 

A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own.  120 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  ; 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had — a  tear, 

He  gained  from  heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose,  125 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
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Published  1751,  This  poem,  begun  in  1742,  was  not 
finished  until  1750,  when  Gray  sent  it  to  Walpole  with  a 
letter  in  which  he  says  :  "I  have  been  here  at  Stoke  a  few 
days  (where  1  shall  continue  good  part  of  the  summer),  and 
having  put  an  end  to  a  thing,  whose  beginning  you  have 
seen  long  ago,  I  immediately  send  it  you."  Gray  permitted 
it  to  be  circulated  in  manuscript  amongst  some  of  his  friends, 
and  only  consented  to  have  it  published  because  it  was  about 
to  be  printed  &urreptitiou.sly,  a  copy  having  been  given  to  the 
editor  of  the  Mayazine  of  Magazines.  Gray  wrote  to  Walpol 
that  the  proprietors  were  ^oing  to  publish  the  Eltfjn,  and  add- 
ed :  "I  have  but  one  bad  way  left  to  escape  the  honour  they 
would  inflict  upon  me  :  and  tlierefore  am  obliged  to  desire  you 
would  make  Dodsley  print  it  immediately  (which  may  be 
done  in  less  than  a  week's  time)  from  your  copy,  but  without 
my  name,  in  what  form  is  most  convenient  for  him,  b\it  on 
his  best  paper  and  character  ;  he  must  correct  the  press  him- 
self, and  print  it  without  any  interval  between  the  stanzas, 
because  the  sense  is  in  some  places  continued  beyond  them, 
and  the  title  must  be — El etju  written  in  a  Covntiij  CliurchyarJ. 
If  he  would  add  a  line  or  two  to  say  it  came  into  his  hands 
hy  accident,  I  should  like  it  better,"  Walpole  did  as  re- 
([uested,  ajid  in  an  advertisement  wrote  that  accident  alone 
Inought  the  poem  before  the  public.  On  which  Giay  a\  rote  : 
"I  th;.iik  you  fcr  your  advertisement  which  saves  my 
lioiiour."  It  appealed  in  the  Magazine  a  few  days  before 
Dodsley's   edition    came  oul.      The   latter   wa.s    publi.vhod  in 
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quarto,  price  sixpence.  The  poem  as  given  in  the  Magazine 
is  more  correctly  printed  than  the  authorized  edition.  In  two 
months  it  went  through  four  eelitions,  and  within  two  years 
no  fewer  than  twelve  editions  were  issued  to  supply  the  popu- 
lar demand. 

Metre.  The  E/efpj  is  written  in  Iambic  Pentameter  mea- 
sure. Each  stanza  consists  of  four  lines  rhyming  alternately, 
i.e.,  the  third  with  the  first  and  the  fourth  with  the  second. 
The  quati'ain,  or  stanza  of  four  lines,  had  been  used  before 
Gray's  time  bj'^  Dryden  in  his  Annus  Mirahii'is,  and  by  other 
poets.  It  is  well  adapted  to  convey  a  series  of  solemn  reflec- 
tion such  a^  are  found  in  this  poem.  "In  the  Elegy,"  Hales 
remarks,  "  the  quatrain  has  not  the  somewhat  disjunctive  and 
isolating  effect  which  it  has  in  those  other  works  where  there 
is  continuous  argument  or  narrative  that  should  run  on  with 
as  few  metrical  lets  and  hindrances  as  possible."  With  the 
exception  of  2,  16,  17,  and  24,  the  propositions  do  not  extend 
from  one  stanz  i  into  another. 

Scene  of  the  poem.  "  Several  localities  have  conteilded 
for  the  honour  of  being  the  scene  of  the  Elegij,  but  the  general 
sentiment  has  always,  and  justly,  beenin  favour  of  Stoke-Pogis. 
It  was  there  that  Gray  began  the  poem  in  1742  ;  and  there, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  finished  it  in  1750.  In  tiiat  churchyard 
his  mother  was  buried,  and  there,  at  his  request,  his  oAvn  re- 
mains were  afterwards  laid  beside  her.  The  scene  is,  more- 
over, in  all  respects  in  perfect  keeping  witli  the  spirit  of  the 
poem.  According  to  the  common  Cambridge  tradition, 
Granchester,  a  parish  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  which  Gray  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  'con- 
stitutional' daily,  is  the  locality  of  the  poem  ;  and  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Mary's  is  the  '  curfew'  of  the  first  stanza.  Another 
tradition  makes  a  similar  claim  for  Madingley,  some  three 
miles  and  a  half  north-west  of  Cambridge.  Both  places  have 
churchyards  such  as  the  Eiegy  describes  ;  and  this  is  about 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  their  pretensions.  There  is 
also  a  parish  called  E.irnham   Beeches,  in  Buekiughauishire, 
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which  one  writer  at  least  has  suggested  as  the  scene  of  the 
poem." — RoJfe. 

Epitome.  As  a  suitable  prelude  to  the  meditations  which 
form  the  principal  feature  of  the  poem  he  gives  a  description 
(stanzas  1-3)  of  the  churchyard  and  its  surroundings  as  they 
appear  to  him  at  the  approach  of  the  shades  of  night.  The 
life  and  fate  (4-G)  of  the  humble  occupants  of  the  grave  are 
stated,  and  the  labours,  joys,  and  sorrows  which  marked 
their  careers  (7-11)  referred  to,  while  the  ambitious  and  noble 
are  requested  not  to  despise  their  simple  history.  Circum- 
stances alone  (12-16)  prevented  them  from  attaining  those 
high  positions  of  influence  for  which  their  natural  abilities 
fitted  them.  Their  lot  also  saved  them  (17-19)  from  commit- 
ting the  crimes  of  those  occupying  prominent  stations".  But 
even  they  are  not  forgotten,  since  "  frail  memorials"  and  rude 
inscriptions  (20-21)  show  tliat  they  are  remembered  by 
friends.  This  is  only  evidence  of  the  universal  desire  (22-23) 
of  mankind  for  innnortality.  These  musings  lead  him  to 
imagine  (24-29)  what  may  possibly  be  the  thoughts  of  a 
"hoary-headed  swain"  regarding  his  own  life.  The  medita- 
tive inquirer  is  directed  to  read  his  epitaph  (30-32),  and  with 
this  the  poem  clo.^es. 

Its  wide  fame.  "The  fame  of  the  E'pgy  has  spread  to 
all  countries,  and  has  exercised  an  influence  on  all  the  poetry 
of  Europe,  from  Denmark  to  Italy,  from  France  to  Russia. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  works  of  Byron  and  Shakes- 
peare, no  English  poem  has  been  so  widely  admire<l  and  im- 
itated abroad  ;  and,  after  more  than  a  century  of  existence, 
we  find  it  as  fresh  as  ever,  when  its  copies,  even  the  most 
popular  of  all,  Lamaitine's  Le  Lur,  are  fa«led  and  tarnish(jd. 
It  possesses  the  charm  of  incomparable  felicity,  of  a  melody 
that  is  not  too  subtle  to  charm  every  ear,  of  a  moral  persua- 
siveness that  appeals  to  every  generation,  and  of  metrical 
skill  that  in  each  line  proclaims  the  master.  The  Ehijtj  may 
almost  be  looked  upon  as  the  typical  piece  of  English  ver^e, 
our  poem  of  iigcuii; ;  uot  that  it  ia  i-uc  luo.st  brilliant  or  ori- 
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ginal  or  profound  lyric  in  our  language,  but  because  it  com- 
bine i  in  more  balanced  perfection  than  any  other  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  the  production  of  a  fine  poetical  eflfect." — 
Goss<>. 

"  One  peculiar  and  remarkable  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the 
Elegy,"  says  Professor  Henry  Reed,  ''is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
great  number  of  translations  -which  have  been  made  of  it  into 
various  languages,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  tribute  which  has  been  rendered  to  Bobinson 
Crusoe  and  to  The  Pilgrim's  Pror/rr^ss,  and  is  proof  of  the  same 
universality  of  interest,  transcending  the  limits  of  language 
and  of  race.  To  no. poem  in  the  English  language  has  the 
same  kind  of  homage  been  pad  so  abundantly." 

Wolfe's  tribute.  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  History  of  England, 
gives  a  beaut  ful  account  of  Wolfe's  tribute  to  Gray.  Refer- 
ring to  the  night  cf  September  13th,  1759,  the  night  before 
the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  historian  says  : 
"Swiftly,  but  silently,  did  the  boats  fall  down  with  the  tide, 
unobserved  by  the  enemy's  sentinels  at  their  posts  along  the 
shore.  Of  the  soldiers  on  board,  how  eagerly  must  every 
heart  have  throbbed  at  the  coming  conflict !  how  intently 
must  every  eye  have  contemplated  the  dark  outline,  as  it  lay 
pencilled  upon  the  midnight  skj^  and  as  every  moment  it 
grew  closer  and  clearer,  of  the  liostile  heights  !  Not  a  word 
was  spoken — not  a  sound  heard  beyond  the  rippling  of  the 
stream.  "Wolfe  alone — thus  tradition  has  told  us — repeated 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  other  officers  in  his  boat  those  beautiful 
stanzas  with  whicli  a  country  churchyard  inspired  the  muse 
of  Gray.     One  noble  line, 

■  The  paths  of  glory  lead  bu    to  the  grave,' 
must  have  seemed  at  such  a  moment  fraught  with  mournful 
meaning.     At  the  close  of  the  recitation  Wolfe  added,  '  jSTow, 
gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than 
take  Quebec. 

The  cause  of  its  popularity.  Hales,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  poem,  remarks  :  "  The  Elegy  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
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known  poem  in  our  language.  The  reason  of  tliis  extensive 
popularity  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  h  expresses 
in  an  exquisite  maiiuer  feelings  and  thoughts  that  are  univer- 
sal. Ill  the  current  of  ideas  in  the  U'erpj  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  that  is  rare,  or  exceptional,  or  out  of  the  common 
way.  The  musings  are  of  the  most  rational  and  obvious  char- 
acter possible  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  one  musing 
under*similar  circumstances  who  should  not  muse  so  ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  deep  and  moving  on  this  account.  Tlie 
mystery  of  life  does  not  become  clearer,  or  less  solemn  and 
awful,  for  any  amount  of  contemplation.  Such  inevitable, 
such  everlasting  questions  as  rise  on  the  mind  when  one 
lingers  in  the  precincts  of  Death  can  never  lose  their  fresh- 
ness, never  cease  to  fascinate  and  to  move.  It  is  with  such 
questions,  that  would  have  been  commonplace  long  ages  since 
if  they  could  ever  be  so,  that  the  Elegy  deals.  It  deals  with 
them  in  no  lofty  philosoj)hical  manner,  but  in  a  simple, 
humble,  unpretentious  way,  always  with  the  truest  and  the 
broadest  humanity.  The  poet's  thoughts  turn  to  the  poor  ; 
he  forgets  the  fine  tombs  inside  the  church,  and  thinks  only 
of  the  'mouldering  heaps'  in  the  cliurchyard.  Hence  the 
problem  that  especially  suggests  itself  is  the  potential  great- 
ness, when  they  lived,  of  the  *  rude  forefathers  '  that  now  lie 
at  his  feet.  He  does  not,  and  cannot  solve  it,  though  he 
finds  considerations  to  mitigate  the  sadness  it  must  inspire  ; 
but  he  expresses  it  in  all  its  awfulness  in  the  most  effective 
language  and  with  the  deepest  feeling  ;  and  his  expression  of 
it  has  become  a  living  part  of  our  language."' 

"The  'Churchyard'  abounds  with  images  which  find  a 
mirror  in  every  mind,  and  .with  sentiments  to  wliich  every 
bosom  returns  an  echo.  Tlie  four  stanzas  beginning  *  yet 
even  these  bones,'  are  to  me  original.  I  have  never  seen  the 
notions  in  any  other  place  ;  yet  he  that  reads  them  here  per- 
suades himself  that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Graywrit- 
ten  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to 
praise  him." — Johnson. 
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*' Of  smaller  poems,  the  Elegy  oi  Gray  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  exquisite  and  finished  example  ia  the  world  of 
the  effect  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  evening  scenery 
and  pathetic  reflection." — Drake. 

"Of  the  form  of  the  U leg y  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  ;  a 
poem  so  dignified  and  j^et  so  tender,  appeals  immediately,  and 
will  continue  to  appeal,  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  so 
long  as  the  care  of  public  lilierty  and  love  of  the  soil  maintain 
their  hold  in  this  country.  In  ths  poem>  as  indeed  in  all 
that  Gray  ever  wrote,  we  find  it  his  first  principle  to  'prefer 
hu  subject  to  himself;  he  never  forgot  that  while  he  was  a  man 
he  was  also  an  artist,  and  he  knew  that  the  function  of  art 
was  not  merely  to  indulge  nature,  but  to  dignify  and  refine  it. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  form,  there  is  nothing  frigid  or 
statuesque  in  the  genius  of  Gray.  A  vein  of  deep  melancholy, 
evidently  constitutional,  runs  through  his  poetry,  and,  con- 
sidering how  little  he  produced,  the  number  of  personal  al- 
lusions in  his  verses  is  undoubtedly  large.  But  he  is  entirely 
free  from  that  egotism  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  blame  as  the  prevailing  vice  of  modern  poetry.  For  where- 
as the  modern  poet  thrusts  his  private  feelings  into  promi- 
nence, and  finds  a  luxury  in  the  confession  of  his  sorrows, 
Gray's  references  to  himself  are  introduced  on  public  grounds, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  a  view  to  poetical  effect." — Quarterly 
Be  mew. 
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1.  Cm-few.  Fr.  couvre  feu,  to  co\f-r^re.  The  popular  opinion 
is  that  the  "  Curfew  "  was  a  hell  rung  in  En;,'land,  at  eight  o'clock 
every  niglit,  to  warn  people  to  cover  their  fires  hefore  retiring. 
Somethings  of  the  same  kind  prohihly  existed  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  Some  recent  commentators  have  contended  that 
the  name  <  urfew  was  applied  to  the  cover  placed,  over  the  fire. 
The  ohje:-t  of  the  custcjm  was  to  prevent  fires  from  breaking  out, 
and  also  to  lessen  the  number  of  robberies  and  murders  by  mak- 
ing it  criminal  to  be  out  after  eight  at  night.  The  practice  was 
common  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  The  bell  is  still 
rung  in  Bii^t^l  and  other  parts  of  England,  though  the  law  is 
obsolete. 

Tolls.     "Warton,"  remarks  Rolfe,  "wanlid   to  have  tl.is 
line  read : 

'  The  curfew  tolls! — the  knell  of  jiarting  day.' 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Gray,  as  the  niaiiuseript  shows,  oid 
not  want  it  to  read  so,  and  that  we  much  prefer  his  way  to  War- ' 
ton's." 

Mitford  says  that  toll  is  "  not  the  ai)propriate  verb,"  as  the 
curfew  was  rung,  not  tolbd;  but  this  probably  depended  on  the 
fancy  of  the  ringer.  j| 

Cf.  Milton,  IZ  Perwf.  76: 

"  Swinging  slow  vith  sullen  roir." 
Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante,  Pur , 'at.  8: 

"  From  far  away  a  bell 

That  seemeth  to  deplore  the  dying  d-^v." 
Dryden,  Prol.  to  Trail ns  and  Cressula,  22: 

"  That  tolls  the  knell  for  their  depai-ted  sens.." 
Knell.     The  solemn  note  of  a  funeral  bell. 
Parting  =  departing.     Cf.  Goldsmith,  B.  V.  171 : 
"  B<'si<le  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid." 
Shakesi)eare,  Cor.  v.  6  :    "  When  I  parted  heiu  e."         erchartt  of 
Venice :     "  The  quality-  of  mei<  v  is  not  strain' d  "  (reslraiued), 
125 
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On  the  other  hand,  depart  was  formerly  used  in  tne  sense  of 
pcurt,    a.  Chaucer: 

*'  Till  that  the  dette  departen  shal  us  tweine." 

2.  IVind.  "  Wind,  and  not  winds,  is  the  reading  of  the  MS. 
and  of  all  the  early  editions— that  of  1768,  Mason's,  "Wakefield's, 
Mathias's,  etc.— hut  we  find  no  note  of  the  fact  in  Mitford's  or 
any  other  of  the  more  recent  editions,  which  have  substituted 
winds.  Whether  the  change  was  made  as  an  amendment  or 
accidentally,  we  do  not  know;  hut  the  original  readii'g  seems  to 
us  by  far  the  better  one.  The  poet  does  not  refer  to  the  herd  as 
an  aggregate,  but  to  the  animals  that  compose  it.  He  sees,  not 
it,  but '  them  on  their  winding  way.'  The  ordinary  reading  mars 
both  the  meaning  and  the  melody  of  the  hue." — Bolfe. 

liesL.  A  meadow.  The  word  is  found  in  varioug  forms — 
la?/,  ley,  leigh,  &c.,  and  still  exists  in  many  names  of  places,  as 
Layham,  Leighton,  Hadleigh. 

3.  The  critic  of  the  N.  A.  Eeview  points  out  that  this  line  "  is 
quite  peculiar  in  its  possible  transformations.  "We  have  made," 
he  adds,  "  twenty  different  versions  preserving  the  rhyflim,  the 
general  sentiment,  and  the  rhyming  word.  Any  one  of  these 
variations  might  be,  not  inappropriately,  substituted  ior  the 
original  reading." 

.     Cf.  Bturns's  Cotter's  Sat.  Night : 

"  And  weaxy,  o'er  the  mour,  his  course  does  homeward  bend." 
Spenser,  i^.  Qu.,Yi.  7,39: 

"  And  now  she  was  upon  the  weary  way." 
Plods,   g^n  intransitive  verb.     Notice  the  appropriateness 
of  the  word,  and  Cf.  Shak. : 

"  Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  oSended, 
That  haxetoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon." 
"Way.     Objective  of  direction.     Point  out  the  alliteration 
in  this  line.     Cf.  lines  19,  59,  104,  103.     In  this  stanza  all  but 
two  words  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

5.  Periphrasis  for,  "  Twilight  now  comes  on." 

Of.  Milton : 

"  Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 

The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 

To  the  night-warbliug  bird,  that  now  awake, 

Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song." 
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Milton : 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray- 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 
Silence  accompany'd." 
Glimmering.     A  diminutive  of  gleam  and  akin  to  "glit- 
tering."    German  glimmen. 

Lamlscape.  Formerly  landscipe.  Probably  the  word  is 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch  artists.  Cf.  Dutch,  landschUp,  Ger- 
man, landschaft,  and  scapun,  to  shape,  and  its  cognates,  shape, 
ship,  scoop,  skiff,  and  the  Gr,  skapto.  It  is  likely  that  the  poet 
refers  to  the  image  of  the  "  landscape  "  formed  on  "e  organs  of 
vision. 

6.  All.     Now  in  another  reading. 
Air.     The  object  of  "  holds." 

Solemn.  L.  soUenis  (sollus,  complete,  and  annus,  a  year), 
what  takes  place  every  year  as  a  religious  festival,  and  hence 
"religious." 

H.>lcls.     Pervades. 

7.  Save.  A  preposition.  Originally  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
or  perhaps  a  passive  participle.  Cf.  "except"  and  see  Mason's 
Grammar,  par.  282. 

Where,  &c.  A  noun  preposition.  Cf.  Collins,  Ode  to 
Evening : 

"  Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn. 
As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilijht  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum." 

and  Macbeth,  iii.  2: 

"  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-boru  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,"  etc. 
Beetle.     The  May-bug,  or  door-beetle. 

Di'oniug.     Giving  a  buzzing,  useless  sound.     The  drone  is 
a  l)ee  that  does  not  collect  honc^^ 
Notice  the  trofnsferred  epithet  and  Cf.  the  Traveller  1.  187. 
8.  i>rowsy.     Lulling,   on   accoxint  of   their  slow,  dull,  and 
monotonous  soiand. 
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Tinkling.     L.  tinnio:   Cf.  tingle. 
Folds.     Metonymy  for  flocks. 
In  this  stanza  notice  the  great  abundance  of  epithets. 
9.   Save.     A  preposition  governing  the  proposition  that  fol- 
lows. 

Tliat.  For  the  use  of  this  word  as  a  conjunction  see 
Mason,, par.  289. 

Yonder.     See  Mason,  par.  147. 

3Iantled.  L.  mantelum,  Fr.  manteaii,  Ger.  mantel,  a 
cloak. 

Tovrer.  A.  S.  tor  or  tur,  a  rock;  cf.  L.  turris;  Fr.  totir. 
The  poet  means  the  old  church  at  Stoke-Pogis,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  ivy  as  with  a  mantle. 

11>.  Moping.     Out  of  spirits  or  dull. 

O^vl.     Mitford  quotes  Ovid,  Met.  v.  550:  "  Ignavus  bubo, 
diium  mortalibus  omen;"  Thompson,  Wi7iter,114:: 

"Assiduous  in  his  bower  the  wailing  owl 
PHes  his  sad  song;  " 

ajid  Mallet,  Excursion : 

"  The  wailing  owl 

Screams  solitary  to  the  mournful  moon." 
To  the  moon.     "The  poet  represents  the  owl  as  com- 
plaining to  the  moon  when  passers-by  disturb  her,  and  perhaps 
frighten  away  the  mice,  &:c.,  on  which  she  feeds." — Stevens  and 
Morris. 

Complain.     L.  con  and  pJango, to  beat  the  breast  in  token 
of  grief. 

11.  -A.s  =  a^  those  are  who. 

"W^andering.     A.  S.  ivandrian,  wendan,  to  go. 
Near.     See  Mason,  par.  281. 

BoAver.     A.  S.  hur,  a  cottage.     Cf .  Deserted  Vi  lage,  5 : 
"Dea.r  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease." 

12.  Cf.  Yirgil,  Geo.  iii.  476  :  "  desertaque  regna  pastorum."  A 
MS.  variation  of  this  line  mentioned  by  Mitford  is,  "  Molest  and 
pry  into  her  ancient  reign." 

Molest.     L.  molestus,  from  moles,  a  mass. 
Reign  =  realra.     Cf.  Pope: 
**  The  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain." 
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13.  "  As  he  stands  in  the  churchyard,  he  thinks  only  of  the 
poorer  people,  because  the  better- to- do  lay  interred  inside  the 
church.    Tennyson  (In  Mem.  x.)  speaks  of  resting 
*  beneath  the  clover  sod 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains. 
Or  where  the  kneehng  hamlet  drains. 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God.' 
In  Gray's  time,  and  long  before,  and  some  time  after  it,  the 
former  resting-place  was  for  the  poor,  the  latter  for  the  rich.     It 
was  so  in  the  first  instance,  for  two  reasons:   (i.)  the  interior  of 
the  church  was  regarded  as  of  great  sanctity,  and  all  who  could 
sought  a  place  in  it,  the  most  dearly  coveted  spot  being  near  the 
high  altar;    (ii.)   when  elaborate  tombs  were  the  fashion,  thej'- 
were  l)uilt  inside  the  church  for  the  sake  of  security,  'gay  tombs' 
being  liable  to  be  'robb'd'  (see  the  funeral  dirge  in  Webster's 
White  Devil).     As  these  two  considerations  gradually  ceased  to 
have  power,  and  other  considerations  of  an  oi)posite  tendency  be- 
gan to  prevail,  the  inside  of  the  church  became  comparatively 
deserted,  except  when  ancestral  reasons  gave  no  choice." — Hales. 
Riiggert.     Akin  to  rough. 
Kliits.    L.  iilmus,  Ger.  ulme. 
Yew.     A.  S.  iiv;  L.  ivus;  Fr.  if. 

14.  AVIiere,  &c.  An  adverbial  proposition  modifying  the 
adjuncts  "beneath  ....  elms  "  and  "  boneath  .  .  .  .  sh  ide." 

Heaves.     Used  intransitively.      The  word  "lieaven"  ia 
of  the  same  derivation. 

15.  Kacli.     Nominative  in  apposition  to  "  forefathers. " 
Cell.     The  grave.     Notice  the  metaphor. 

16.  Rude.  L.  rudis,  rough ;  here  not  taken  literally  but  mean- 
ing unpolished. 

Ct.  The  Traveller,  B: 

"The  nide  Carinthian  boor." 
Hamlet.     A.  S.  ham,  home,  and  Irt  diiuinutive.     Ci.  O.lt- 
ham,  Bnckin^ham,  &c. 

17.  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  stanzas  in  Gray's  E/r/j?/, 
which  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  the  concordance  of  numl)ers 
expressly  tuned  to  the  subjects,  and  felicity  of  language  both  in 
the  sound  and  the  significance  of  words  employed.  Yet  in  the 
first  line  of  the  verse  above  quoted  the  far-sought  elegance  of 
characteristic  description  in  tlie  'breezy  call  of  incpii^c-ln-f^Hthing 
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morn '  is  spoiled  utterly  "by  the  disagreeable  clash  betweeo  'breezy ' 
and  'breathing'  within  a  few  syllables  of  each  other.  Contrast 
this  with  the  corresponding  line,  and  the  dullest  ear  will  distin. 
guish  the  clear  full  harmony  of  '  the  cock's  shrill  clarion  and  tht 
echoing  horn.'" — James  Montgomery's  Lectures. 

In  the  original  manuscript  this  stanza  was  as  follows : 
"For  ever  sleep;  the  breezy  call  of  mom, 

Or  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
Or  chanticleer  so  shrill,  or  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 
Tnreiise.     Properly  a  kind   of   gum  which,  when  burnt, 
emits  a  fragi-ant  odour. 

For    the    expression    "incense-breathing    morn,"   cf.   Milton, 
Paradise  Lost,  ix.  292: 

"  Now  v\hen  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incense." 

18.  Twittering.     Cf.  Dutch  1  weitern  and  Ger.  zwifscherv. 
Sti-aw-lniilt.     Referring  to  the  thatched  roofs. 
Slied.     Cf.  Traveller,  162. 

19.  Cock's  shriU  clarion.     Rolfe  compares,  Philips,  C?/cZ'7-, 

.757: 

"  When  chanticleer  with  clarion  shrill  recalls 

The  tardy  day ; " 

Milton,.P.  I/.,vii.  443: 

"The  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 

The  silent  hours  ;  " 

Hamlet,  i.  1: 

"  The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn ; " 

Quarles,  Arf/idus  and  Parthenia  : 

"  I  slept  not  till  the  early  bugle-horn 

Of  chanticlere  had  summon'd  in  the  moin  ;" 

and  Thomas  Kyd,  England's  Parnassus  : 

"  The  cheerfiil  cock,  the  sad  night's  trumpeter, 

Wayting  upon  the  rising  of  the  sunne ; 

The  wandering  swallow  tvith  her  broken  song,"  etc. 

Horn.     Of  the  hunter. 

20.  Lowly  'bed.  Wakefield  remarks:  "Some  readers,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  'narrow  cell'  above,  have  mistaken  the  'lowly 
bed '  in  this  verse  for  the  grave — a  most  puerile  and  ridiculous 
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blnnder;**  and  Mitford  says:  "Here  the  epithet  'lowly,'  as  ap- 
plied to  '  bed,'  occasions  some  ambiguity  as  to  whether  the  poet 
meant  the  bed  on  which  they  sleep,  or  the  grave  in  which  they 
are  laid,  which  in  poetry  is  called  a  'lowly  bed.'  Of  course  the 
former  is  designed;  but  Mr.  Lloyd, in  his  i.atin  translation,  mis- 
to  )k  it  for  the  latter." 

21.  With  the  sentiment  of  the  stanza  cf.  Thompson,  TFin^e?-,  311: 

"  In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
"With  tears  of  aitless  innocence." 
Shall.     "  What  is  the  force  of  shall  hei'e  ?      What  would 
will  moan  ?  ^'-r-Itolfe.     See  Mason,  par.  213. 

22.  Housewife.      Gray   wrote   "  huswife."      "  Hussif  "    and 
"hussy,"  or  "huzzy,"  are  contractions. 

Ply  lier  evening  care.  Mitford  says :  "  To  ply  a  care  is 
an  expression  that  is  not  proper  to  our  language,  and  was  proba- 
bly formed  for  the  rhyme  share."  Hales  remarks:  "This  is 
p:0')ably  the  kind  of  phrase  which  led  Wordsworth  to  pronounce 
tlie  language  of  the  Elegy  unintelligible.  Compare  his  own : 
'And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 
Beside  an  English  fire.'" 

23.  ^*o  rliildren,  &c.     Cf.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  viii.  4: 
"  What  dream  ye?     Your  own  hands  have  built  a  home, 

Even  for  yourselves  on  a  beloved  shore; 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they  come, 
How  they  will  greet  him  when  his  toils  are  o'er, 
And  laughing  babes  rush  from  the  well-known  door^ 
Is  this  your  care  ?     Ye  toil  for  your  own  good — 
Te  feel  and  think — has  some  immortal  power 
Such  purposes;  or  in  a  human  mood, 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thus  builds  for  man  no  solitude?  " 
Bums'  Cotter's  Sat.  Night  : 

"  Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin',  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad.  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 
His  wee-bit  ingle  blinkin'  bonnilio, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile. 
The  lispin'  infant  prattlin'  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile." 
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Children.  A.  S.  cild,  plural  cildru,  cildra.  This  is  a 
curious  instance  of  double  plural. 

24.  Eiiviecl  kiss.  Rolfe  says  a  MS.  variation  has  "coming 
kiss."     The  same  critic  quotes  the  following: 

Virgil,  Georgics,  ii.  523: 

"  Interea  dulces  pendent  circiim  oscula  nati.' 
Di-yden : 

"  Whose  little  arms  about  thy  legs  are  cast, 
And  climbing  for  a  kiss  prevent  their  mother's  haste.' 

Thomson,  Liberty,  iii.  171: 

"  His  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss." 
Sliare.     Cf.  "  shear,"  "  sheer,"  and  "  shire." 

25.  Sickle.     A.  S.  i/co..     What  rhetorical  figure  in  this  line? 

26.  Farro-w.     A.  S.  fur.     The  plough  is  meant.     Meto.-ymy. 
fitnlihom.     Cf.  "stub,"  and  "stubble." 

Glebe.  L.  .g/f  fea,  a  clod.  The  word  is  now  used  to  signify 
that  which  belongs  to  the  incumbent,  as  such,  of  a  church.  Cf. 
Gray,  Fallen,  ii.  1-5  : 

"  'Tis  mine  to  tame  the  stubborn  glebe. 

Rroke.     For  "broken."     Cf.  the  Traveller,  358. 

27.  .Toonnd.  L.  jucvndtts,  joyful,  an  adjective  for  adverb  by 
enallage. 

.Afield.     Cf.  ashore,  aboard,  rrjar. 
Cf.  also  Milton,  Lycidas,  27  : 

"  We  drove  afield." 
Dryden,  VirgiVs  Eel.,  iii  : 

"With  me  to  drive  afield.*" 

28.  Sfni-dy.     Fr.  eiourdi.     Rolfe  compares: 
Spenser.  Shep.  Kal.  Feb.: 

"But  to  the  roote  bent  his  sUirdy  stroaJce, 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  wast  (wasted)  Oake." 
Dryden.  Georgics,  iii.  630: 

"  Labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke." 

29.  Ambition.     Synecdoche. 
:^Iocl£.     Fr.  rtioquer. 

30.  Homely.  A  MS.  gives  "rustic."  The  v\ord  "homely" 
in  this  place  means  "plain."  Cf.  Diwden,  "homelj- fare,"  and 
Bums,  "What  tho'  on  homely  fare  we  dine.  " 

31.  Smile.    An  imperfect  rhyme  with  "toil." 
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32.  Simple.    L.  simplex. 

Aiiua.l$.     L.  annates  (anmis),  a  year,  chronicles. 

33.  This  has  been  termed  the  finest  stauza  of  the  poem.  Mit- 
ford  suggests  that  Gray  had  in  mind  these  verses  from  his  friend 
West's  Monody  on  Queen  Caroline: 

"  Ah,  me  !  what  l^oots  us  all  our  boasted  power, 
Our  golden  treasure,  and  our  purple  state; 
They  cannot  ward  the  inevitable  hour, 
Nor  stay  the  fearful  violence  of  fate." 
Hurd  compares  Cowley: 

"  Beauty,  and  strength,  and  wit,  and  wealth,  and  power, 
Have  their  short  flourishing  hour; 
And  love  to  see  themselves,  and  smile, 
And  joy  in  their  pre-eminence  a  while: 

Even  so  in  the  same  land 
Poor  weeds,  i-ich  corn,  gaj-  flowers  together  stand  : 
Alas !  Death  mows  down  all  with  an  impartial  hand." 
The  Ijoast  of  lieialdry.     The  pride  arising  from  sup. 
rior  rank. 

Heraldry.  This  science,  which  treats  of  coats-of-armp 
and  crests,  originated  among  the  French  knights  about  thi- 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Various  objects  were  adopte<^ 
for  crests,  as  animals,  plants,  etc.  Eventually  the  king's  pe; 
mission  was  required  before  coats-of-arms  could  be  assumed 
The  transmission  of  arms  from  father  to  son  became  commc: 
from  an  early  period. 

Foniii.     Gr.  potnpe ;  originally  the  w-ord  meant  "  train  ''■ 
or  "procession." 

Power.     Ij.  posse,  Fr.  pouvoir. 
30.  A^uit.     Eolfe  points  out  that  this  is  "awaits"  in  the 
early  editions. 

Alik*-.     An  adverb. 
Inevitable.     That  cannot  be  avoided. 
86.  See  Wolfe's  tribute  in  preliminary  remarks. 

But.     Modifies  "  to  the  grave." 
37.  This  line  J.nd  the  following  were  originally  written: 
"Forgive,  ye  jiroud,  th'  invohintarj'  fault. 
If  memory  to  these  no  tiojhies  raii^e." 
Impute.     Jj.  impvto  (in  RuA  pn to).     Cf.  Dryden: 
"  JvLimie  your  dangers  to  our  ignorance." 
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38.  Memory.  Used  for  "those  who  rememher"'  hj perso7iifi- 
cation. 

Tomb.  Gr.  t umbos. 

Ti-opliies.  Gr.  tropaion,  a  monnment  of  an  enemy's  de- 
feat (from  trope,  a  turning  about) ;  a  pile  of  arms  taken  from  a 
vanquished  enemy,  raised  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  con- 
querors; or  the  representation  of  such  a  pile  in  marble  and 
the  hke. 

39,  Wliere,  &c.  An  adverbial  complement  of  place,  "  to 
raise." 

Loiig-d-a^vn  aisle.  "The  long  aisle  of  a  cathedral  or 
other  large  cliurch,  alluding  particularly  to  those  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Gothic,  but  is  more  properly  known  as  early 
English." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

Aisle.  L.  ala  and  axilla,  a  wing;  Fr.  aile;  written  He 
by  Gray. 

Fretted.      "  The  fret   is,   strictly,  an   oi^ament   used   in 
classical  architecture,  formed  by  small  fillets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles." — JRolfe. 
Cf.  Hamlet,  ii.  2 : 

"  ;  his  majestical  root  fretted  with  golden  fire." 
a.nd._CymbeIi)ie,  ii.  4: 

"  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted. " 
The  word  fretted  has  several  meanings :  1.  Worried  (A.  S.frefan, 
to  gnaw);  2.  ornamented  (A.  S.  fraetivain);  3.  ornamented  with 
bars  (Fr.  frtter,  Ij.  ferrum);  and  4,  the  nousifret,  a  note  in  music 
(Fr.  fredon,  ltd.lia.nf  rittinio). 

Vault.     L.  volvo,  volutus  ;  Fr.  voiite. 

40,  Pealiug  autiiem.     Cf.  II  Pens.,  161: 

"  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full- voiced  quire  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthem  clear." 
Peal  ins;.     L.  pello,  to  beat  or  strike. 

Aiitiieiu.  Gr.  anti,  against  or  in  return,  and  hymnos 
a  song. 

41.  storied  urn.  "  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to 
burn  their  dead  and  place  their  ashes  in  urns  made  for  the  pur- 
pose.    These  urns  were  frequently  ornamented  outside  with  pic- 
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tures  illustrating  the  story  or  history  of  the  deceased  person. 
Such  an  urn  as  this  the  poet  calls  a  storied  urn.     Windows  of 
churches  are  often  similarly  painted  with  histories  taken  from 
Holy  Scriptures." — Stevens  and  Morris. 
Cf .  Milton,  II  Penseroso  : 

"  Storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 
Storied.     Gr.  historia. 

Aiiimaied.    Jj.  anima,\iie.    Ci.'Poi:)e,  Temple  of  Fame, 73: 
"  Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown." 
V'irgil,  Mneid,  vi.  847:  "  spirantia  sera." 

Vtxmt,  "  Bust  is  radically  the  same  word  with  breast, 
through  the  Fr.  baste,  which  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  German 
brust." — Hales. 

42.  Mansion.     L.  mansio  (maneo,  to  abide);  Fr.  maisoyi. 
4.3.  Honour's  voice.     The  influence  arising  from  the  bestow- 
ment  of  honour. 

Provoke.  L.  pro,  forth,  and  voco,  to  call;  hence  to  sum- 
mon forth  to  life  again.     Cf.  Pope  : 

"But  when  our  country's  cause  provohes  to  arms." 
44.   Dull  cold  ear.     Cf.  Shakespeare,  llcnrij  VIII.,  iii.  2: 
"  And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble." 
Notice  the  figures  in  this  stanza. 

4.5.  Veglected  spot.     The  churchyard  of  Stoke-Pogis  was  not 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  word  "neglected"  means  unnoticed. 
46.  Pregnant.     Ij.  prcegnans,  ^Wedi  with. 

Referring  to  this  line  Rolfe  says :  "  This  phrase  has  been  copied 
by  Cowper  in  his  Boadicea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
after  Hume's  History,  in  1780:  " 

"  Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre." 
Celestial  fire.     "  The  gift  of  poetry,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  sent  from  heaven  by  the  gods;  or  it  may  mean  talent  gene- 
rally.   In  the  old  mythology  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  made 
the  figure  of  a  mnn  with  clay,  and  to  have  animated  it  with  fire, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  he  brouglit  down  from 
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heaven.  As  a  punishment  for  this,  Jupiter  chained  him  to 
Mount  Caucasus,  with  a  vulture  perpetually  gnawing  his  liver.' 
— Stevens  and  Morris. 

47.  Haiuls,  &c.   Cf.  Ovid,^i?.,  V.  86:  "  Sunt  mihi,quas  possint 
sceptra  decere,  manus." 

Rmi  of  Snipii-e.  The  sceptre  as  an  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty.    Instead  of  "  rod  "  one  MS.  has  "  reins." 

48.  Extasy,  or  ecstacy.     Gr.  ekstasis. 
Living  lyve.     Cf.  Cowley: 

"  Begin  the  song  and  strike  the  living  lyre** 
and  Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  281 : 

"Who  now  shall  charm  the  shades  where  (  owley  strung 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung." 

49.  KiioAvledge.     Personification. 
Ava.\i\f.    L.  amplus,  large. 

Ample  page,     deferring  to  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
contained  in  Looks. 
.50.  Ricli.     Qualifies  "page." 

Spoils  of  Time.  The  various  kinds  of  Knowledge  that 
have  been  gained  from  Ignorance  by  time  and  study.  Cf. 
Browne,  Religio  Medici: 

"Rich  with  the  spoils  of  nature." 
Unroll.    Ci.lj.revolvere.    Account  for  the  word  "volume." 

51.  Cliill.     Why  an  appropriate  term  ? 

Penury.  1i.  penuria,  poverty.  Formei'ly  it  also  meant 
meanness,  which  is  retained  in  "  penurious." 

Repressed,  (fee.  Their  noble  desires  were  kept  down  by 
poverty."   One  MS.  has  "depress'd." 

Rage.  L.  rabies,  Fr.  rage.  Here  enthusiasm  is  meant. 
Cf.  Cowley: 

"  Who  brought  preen  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 
And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage  ?  " 
andTickell,ProZ.; 

"How  hard  the  task!     How  rare  the  godlike  rage  !  " 

52.  Froze,  &c.     Their  desires  wer«  checked  by  poverty  as  frost 
checks  the  natural  current  of  a  stream,  by  freezing  it. 

GeiiiaS.     L.  gigno,  to  be  born,  and  h&nce  "natural." 
r^S.  Fall,  &c.     Cf.  Bishop  Hall,  Contcmplat  ons :   "There  is 
many  a  rich  stone  laid  up  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth,  many  a 
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fair  pearle  in  the  bosome  of  the  sea,  that  was  never  seene,  nor 
never  shall  bee." 

Cf.  also  Milton,  Gomus  : 

"  Sea-girt  isles, 
That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep." 
Fit  IT  qualifies  "many." 
G<Mn.     L.  gemma,  A.  S.  fjim,. 

Purest  ray  .serene.  As  Hales  remarks,  this  is  a  favourite 
arrane^ement  of  epithets  with  Milton.  Cf.  Hi/ mn  on  Nativity: 
"  flower-inwovea  tresses  torn;"  Comus :  "beckoning  shadows 
dire;"  "every  allpy  green,"  etc.;  L' Allegro:  "native  woof- 
notes  wild;"  Lyciclas :  "sad  occasion  dear;"  "blest  kingdom 
meek,"  etc. 

Serene.     Bright.     L.  serenus. 

54.  Besir.     Have. 

55.  Fill!,  &c.     Rolfe  compares  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  lo8r 

"  Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die." 
Mitford  cites  Chamberlyane,  Pharonida,  ii.  4 : 

"Like  beauteous  flowers  vv'hich  vainly  waste  their  scent 
Of  odours  in  unhaunt*  d  deserts ;  " 
Young,  Univ.  Pass.  sat.  v. : 

"In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  opreads  lier  velvet  green  ; 
Pure  gurjrling  rills  the  lonely  desert  traf-e, 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race;  " 
and  Philip,  Thule : 

"  Like  woodland  flowers,  which  paint  the  desei't  glades, 
And  waste  their  sweets  in  unfrequented  shades." 
Hales  quotes  Waller's 

"  G-o,  lovilv  rose, 
Tell  her  tliat's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

TliPt  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  de«;erts  where  no  men  abide 
Thou  must  hav  ■  nucommended  died." 
To  blush.     To  blossom. 
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66.    Its  <«-%veetness.     Its  perfume. 

Desert  air.     Not  the  air  of  a  desert,  but  that  of  a  deserted 
or  lonely  place.     Cf.  Macbeth,  iv.  3: 

"  That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air." 
57.  Cf.  Wakefield's  remarks  as  quoted  by  Cleveland:  "What 
son  of  Freedom  is  not  in  raptures  witTa  this  tribute  of  praise  to 
such  an  exalted  character,  in  immortal  verse  ?  This  honourable 
testimony,  and  the  noble  detestation  of  arbitrary  power  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  might  possibly  be  one  cause  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  animosity  against  our  poet.  Upon  this  topic  the 
critic's  feelings,  we  kn mw,  were  irritability  itself  and  'trem- 
blingly alive  ?.j1  o'er.'  " 

Hainpcleii.  The  proper  names  in  this  stanza  fuinish 
examples  of  antonomasi  1 . 

John  Hampden  (1594-1647),  a  cousin  of  Cromwell;  entered 
parliament  1621,  imprisoned  in  1627  for  refusing  to  pay  his 
share  of  an  illegal  loan  which  Charles  attempted  to  raise;  re- 
fused to  pay  "  ship-money "  in  1636 ;  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Chalgrove  Field. 

£>a.uiitles.s.     L.  domito  ;  Fr.  dompter,  to  °,u\)diVie. 

58.  liittle  tyrant.  The  "  viUage-Hampden "  or  tenant  is 
represented  as  resisting  what  he  regards  as  the  oppressive  treat- 
ment of  the  wealthy  landed  proprietor,  just  as  the  great  Hamp- 
den opposed  Charles  I.  when  attempting  to  violate  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people.     Cf.  Thompson,  Winter  : 

"With  open  freedom  little  tyrants  raged." 

59.  Mute.  As  regards  writing  poetry,  becanse  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  having  his  talent  cultivated. 

InulorioMs.  Not  famous ;  sometimes  the  word  has  a 
meaning  the  opposite  of  glorious,  as  an  ingl<yrious  retreat,  i.e., 
a  disgraceful  one. 

Milton.  .John  Milton  (1608-1674\  the  great  English  epic 
poet;  wrote  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Camus,  &c. 

60.  Cromwell.  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658);  a  country  gen- 
tl  ni'^n  who  became  M.P.  for  Huntingdon;  the  great  lender  of  the 
Parliamentary  army;  lord  protector  16.53. 

OuiKless.  "The  prejudice  against  Cromwell  was  ex- 
tremely  strong  throughout  the  18th  century,  even  amongst  the 
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more  liberal-minded.  That  cloud  of  'detractions  rude,'  of  which 
Milton  speaks  in  his  noble  sonnet  to  our  '  chief  of  men  '  as  in  his 
own  day  enveloping  the  great  republican  leader,  still  lay  thick 
and  heavy  over  him.  His  wise  statemanship,  his  unceasing 
earnestness,  his  high-minded  purpose,  were  not  yet  seen." — 
Hales. 

Kegarding  the  names  given  in  this  stanza  the  Saturday  Be- 
view  remarks:  "  Gray,  having  first  of  all  put  down  the  names  of 
three  Romans  as  illustrations  of  his  meaning,  afterwards  delibe- 
rately struck  them  out  and  put  the  names  of  three  Englislimeii 
instead.  This  is  a  sign  of  a  change  in  the  taste  of  the  age,  a 
change  with  which  Gra^-^  himself  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  The 
deliberate  wiping  out  of  t:ie  names  of  Cato,  Tully,  and  Caesar, 
to  put  in  the  names  of  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromwell,  seems 
to  us  so  obviously  a  change  for  the  better  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  room  for  any  doubt  about  it.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Gray's  own  contemporaries  would  have  thought  the  matter 
equally  clear.  We  suspect  that  to  many  people  in  his  day  it 
must  have  seemed  a  daring  novelty  to  draw  illustrations  from 
English  history,  especially  from  parts  of  English  history  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  then  a  great  deal  more  recent  than 
they  are  now.  To  be  sure,  in  choosing  English  illustrations,  a 
pcet  of  Gray's  time  was  in  rather  a  hard  strait.  If  he  chose 
illustrations  from  the  century  or  two  before  his  own  time,  he 
con'td  only  choose  names  which  had  hardly  got  free  from  th'e 
strife  of  recent  politics.  If, in  a  poem  of  the  nature  of  the  Elegy 
he  had  drawn  illustrations  from  earlier  times  of  English  history, 
he  would  have  found  but  few  people  in  his  day  likely  to  under- 
stand him." 

61.  Applause.  Their  lot  forbade  them  from  becoming  orators 
and  as  members  of  Parliament  commanding  the  applause  of  list- 
ening senates.  Parliamentary  oratory,  as  exemplified  by  the  elder 
Pitt,  was  just  d'lwning. 

To  command.     The  infinitives  "to  command,"  "to  de- 
spise," "  to  scatter,"  and  "  to  read  "  are  the  object  of  "  forbade." 

62.  TUe  tiireats,  &c.  "  Their  humble  position  did  not  ex- 
pose them  to  the  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  which  prominent 
persona  are  exposed  in  troublous  times,  but  who,  as  hist<iry 
shows,  have  often  despised  them." — Stcvetis  and  Murris. 
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63.  "As  Walpole's  long,  peaceful  administration  (which  ended 
in  1742)  had  done."— Hales. 

Suiilitig.  Keferring  either  to  the  land  as  productive,  or 
to  the  people  as  grateful  for  their  j)rosperity. 

Cf.  Tickell:  "To  scatter  blessings  o'er  the  British  land." 

64.  To  read,  &c.  "  Probably  means  to  become  what  are  com- 
monly called  public  characters,  whose  history  everyone  knows, 
and  who  read  the  success  of  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  their 
i<  llow-countrjmen  in  the  sentiments  which  the  latter  entertain 
towards  them." — Stevens  and  Morris. 

65-  Forbade.     The  indirect  object  is  "them"  (understood). 
Cirtiini?,crib'd.     Limited. 
Alone.     Qualifies  virtues. 

66.  Tlieir  grooving  virtues.     The  growth  of  their  virtues. 
Crimea.     L.  crimen.  Fr.  crime. 

Confined.  They  had  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  such 
wicked  and  ci-uel  deeds  as  would  make  them  notorious. 

67.  Forbade.  Their  lot  forbade,  &c.  "  These  two  verses 
are  specimens  of  subhmity  of  the  purest  kind,  like  the  simple 
grandeur  of  Hebrew^  poetry;  depending  solely  on  the  thought, 
unassisted  by  epithets  and  the  artificial  decorations  of  expres- 
sion. " — Cleveland. 

Wade.    A.  S.  wadan.     Cf.  Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  347: 
"And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood." 

•Slangbtei-,  &c.  "  To  become  king  through  the  defeat  of 
an  enemy  in  battle,  as  William  I.  had  done  at  Hastings;  or  by 
murder,  as  Henry  IV.  had  done  by  the  murder  of  Eichard  11., 
and  as  Eichard  III.  had  done  by  that  of  his  nephews,  Edward 
V.  and  Eichard  Duke  of  York." — Stevens  and  Moii-is. 

68.  To  slint,  &c.  To  act  oppressively.  Cf.  Shakes.,  JTew.  F., 
ni.  3: 

"  The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up." 
Mercy.     Fr.  merci,  from  L.  inisericordia. 

69.  Tlie  strags:ling,  (fee  "Their  lot  forbade  them  to  con- 
ceal what  they  thought  the  truth  through  fear  of  persecution, 
because  they  occupied  so  humble  a  position  that  no  one  would 
have  paid  any  heed  to  them,  and  consequently  they  had  no  need 
to  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame,  as  those  did  who 
pretended,  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  to  believe  doctrines 
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which  'oonscions  truth'   told  them  were  false." — Stevens  and 
Morris. 

70.  To  quencli,  &c.     Cf.  Shakes,,  W.  T. ,  TV.  3: 
"Come,  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  yourself." 

71.  Shrine.  A.  S.  serin,  a  case  where  something  sacred  is 
deposited.  It  was  formerly  customary  for  pilgrims  to  visit  these 
shrines  and  deposit  valuable  offerings  of  gold,  jewellery,  &c. 
During  the  period  of  patronage,  many  poets  of  inferior  worth 
gained  prominence  by  their  sycophancy. 

72.  Incense.  Flattery  is  meant;  incense  was  frequently 
burnt  before  shrines. 

Mnse.  One  to  inspire  his  song.  The  Muses  were  nine  in 
numbor  : — Clio  (his tor}-),  Euterpe  (lyric  poeti-y),  Thalia  (  omedy), 
Melpomene  (tragedy),  Terpsichore  (choral  dance),  Polymnia  (sub- 
lime song),  Urania  (astronomy),  CaUiope  (epic  poetry),  and  Era- 
to. They  were  regarded  by  the  earliest  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
as  the  inspirers  of  song,  &c.,  and  were  invoked  for  the  assistance 
which  they  were  supposed  to  give.  W'th  modern  poets  the 
practice  has  been  an  imitation  of  the  classic  waiters. 

Hales  quotes  the  following  stanzas  taken  fr.)m  Gray's  first 
M.S.     With  them  the  Eiegj-  was  to  have  ended: 

"  The  thoughtless  world  to  majesty  may  bow, 
Exalt  the  brave,  and  idolize  success; 
Bat  more  to  innoconce  their  safety  owe 

Than  Pow'r,  or  Genius,  e'er  couspir'd  to  bless. 

'•  And  thou  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoi'd  dead, 
Dost  in  these  notes  their  artless  t  il"  relate. 
By  nic;ht  and  lonely  contemplation  led 
To  wander  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  fate. 

'*  Hark  !  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  around, 
Bids  evej-y  fierce  tumultuous  passion  r-ease  ; 
In  still  small  accents  whisp'ring  from  the  ground 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

"  No  more,  with  reason  atid  thyself  at  strife, 
Give  anxious  cares  and  wishes  room ; 
But  through  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenor  of  thy  doom." 
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78.  Far,  &c.     Cf .  Drumniond : 

"  Far  from  the  madding  wordling's  hoarse  discords." 
Mitford  points  oiit  "the  ambiguity  of  this  couplet,  which 
indeed  gives  a  sense  exactly  contrary  to  that  intended;  to  avoid 
which  one  must  break  the  grammatical  crmstruction."  This 
may  be  done  by  taking  the  line  grammatically  with  "  kept,"  and 
the  next  line  as  a  principal  proposition. 

Madding'.     Wild  or  furious.      Cf.  Milton: 
"  The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd." 
Ignoble.     Worthies?.     Hales  remarks:  "A  belief  in  the 
iniquit}'  of  towns  and  the  innocence  of  country  life  was  one  of 
the  besetting  delusions  of  the  last  century  of  the  time  of  Eous- 
seau  and  his  fellows."     Cf.  Johnson,  London,  "  From,  vice  and 
London  far." 

74.  Sober.     L.  sohrius,  temperate. 

75.  Wakefield  quotes  Pope,  Epitaph  on  Fenton  : 

"  Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace." 

SJeqiiestered.  Retired.  "  Sequestei',  as  a  verb,  means  to 
take  possession  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  its  owner  for  a  time,  and  hence  to  separate  oneself 
from  other  people,  withdraw,  retire.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  sequester,  a  mediator,  a  go-between  or  agent  in  cases  of 
bribery,  and  so  a  person  into  whose  hands  money  or  any  other 
matter  or  dispute  was  placed  until  thy  question  was  decided." — 
Stevens  and  Morris. 

'f  rnor.     Their  continued  course. 

77.  Yet.     Qualifies  "implores." 

Tbe=;e  bone-».  "  The  bones  of  these.  So  is  is  often  used 
in  Latin,  especially  by  Livy,  as  in  v.  22:  '  Ea,  sola  pecunia,'  the 
money  derived  from  that  sale,  etc.'" — Sales. 

Insult.     L.  insulto  (in  and  salto). 

To  protect.     An  adverbial  complement  of  "erected." 

78.  Fi-all  meiiioi-ial.     Probably  the  wooden  tablet. 
Still.    Yet. 

79.  Uncontli.  A.  S.  icn  stnd  cuth,  irom  cunnan,  to  know.  It 
means  unpolished.  For  change  of  meixning  cf.  "barbarous''  and 
"  outlandish."  Milton  has  "  uncouth  cell,"  "  voyage  uncouth," 
and  "  uncouth  swain." 
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Rhymes.  A.  S.  rim.  Earle  remarks  that  h  crept  in  from 
analogy  to  "  rliythm." 

^»liapeies8.  The  figures  of  angles,  &c.,  have  little  resem- 
blance to  the  objects  intended  to  be  represented. 

Structuie.  Cleveland  quotes  Lord  BjTron's  words:  "In 
G-ray's Elegy,  is  there  any  image  more  striking  than  this  'shape- 
less structure '  ?  " 

Deck'd.     Adorned:  A.  S.  decan ;  cf.  L.  clecus. 
80.   Passing.     This  does  not  mean  "  trifling,"  Ijut  rather  the 
"jiasser-by  "  who  stops  and  moralises  on  death,  and  sympathises 
with  the  bereaved.     Cf.  Lycidas,  19: 
*'  So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  urn, 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  nay  sable  showed." 
Tribute.     L.  tribuo. 
Unletter'd.     Unlearned,  alluding  to  the  writer. 

82.  Klegy.  Epitaph  in  the  first  reading.  '"  This  was  an  age," 
'  Hiiles  remarks,  "much  given  to  elaborate  epitaj)hs  and  elegies." 

83.  Text.     Of  Scripture. 

84.  Tli.at  teach.  Mitford  censures  "  teach  "  as  nngrammati- 
cal,  and  thinks  Gray  originally  wrote  "to  teach,"  but  altered  it 
afterwards  for  euphony.  Eolfe  justifies  it  as  a  "  construction 
according  to  sense."  If  usage  should  determine  the  matter,  the 
constructi(jn  is  ungi'ammatical. 

Rustic  inoi-ali.st.     The  unlearned  passer-by  who  "moral- 
ises "  upon  the  inscriptions. 

85.  Hales  remarks  :  "At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  to 
dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey  was  in  apjiosition  to  who,  and  the 
meaning  was,  'Who  that  now  lies  forgotten,'  etc. ;  in  which  case 
the»=;econd  line  of  the  stanza  must  be  closely  connected  with  tln» 
fourth;  for  the  question  of  the  ]>assage  is  not  '  Who  ever  died?  ' 
but  'Who  ever  died  without  wishing  to  be  remembered?  '  But  in 
this  way  of  interpreting  this  diflScuH  stanza  (i.)  there  is  compara- 
tively little  force  in  the  appositional  phrase,  and  (ii.)  there  is  a 
certain  awkwai-dness  in  deferring  so  long  the  clause  (virtually 
adver])ial  though  apparently  co-ordinate)  in  which,  as  has  just 
been  noticed,  the  point  of  the  question  really  lies.  Perhaps 
therefoi-e  it  is  better  to  tnke  the  phrase  to  dutnh  Forgetfulness 
a  preij  as  in  fact  the  coni)>letion  of  the  predicate  resigned,  and 
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interpret  thus:  WLo  evex  resiyzied  this  hfe  of  his  with  all  its 
pleasures  and  all  its  pains  to  he  utterly  ignored  and  forgotten  ?= 
Who  ever,  when  resigning  it,  reconciled  himself  to  its  heing  for- 
gotten ?  In  this  case  the  second  half  of  the  stanza  echoes  the 
thought  of  the  first  half." 

After  quoting  the  remarks  of  Hales,  Eolfe  says  :  "  We  give  the 
note  in  full  and  leave  the  reader  to  take  his  choice  of  the  two 
interpretations.  For  ourself ,  we  incline  to  the  first  rather  than 
the  second.  We  prefer  to  take  to  dumb  Forget  fulness  a  prey  as 
appositional  and  proleptic,  and  not  as  the  grammatical  comple- 
ment of  redgned:  Who,  yielding  himself  up  a  prey  to  dumb' 
Forge tfuln ess,  ever  resigned  this  life  without  casting  a  longing, 
lingering  look  behind?  " 

The  argument  of  Hales,  in  favour  of  the  second  method, 
remains  untouched. 

For.     Not  an  uncommon  word  in  introducing  a  statement 
used  to  substantiate  what  has  been  asserted.     The  force  may  be 
seen  by  supplying  an  ellipsis  :  "  This  is  the  case /or,"  &c. 
Prey.     In  apposition  to  "  being." 

87.  Warnj.     With  affection. 

Precincts.     Limits,  from  L.  prce  and  cingere,  to  hmit. 

88.  ^'or,  &c.     =  That  did  not,  &c. 

89.  In  this  stanza  the  poet  answers  the  twice  repeated  ques- 
tion of  the  previous  stanza.  Notice  the  amplification  of  this  and 
also  of  line  91.     The  stanza  furnishes  an  example  of  a  climax. 

Fond.     Affectionate.  Formerly  it  meant  foolish. 

90.  Pious.  Used  in  the  sense  of  the  L.  jnus,  affectionate. 
Ovid  has  "piae  lacrimae."  Mitford  quotes  Pope,  .B/e^ry  an  an 
Unfurtunate  Lady,  49 : 

■  "  No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 

Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  mournful  bier; 
By  foreign  bands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd." 
"In  this  stanza,"  says  Hale^  "he  answers  in  an  exquisite  man- 
ner the  two  questions,  or  rather  the  one  question  twice  repeated, 
of  the  preceding  stanza.  .  .  .  What  he  would  say  is  that  every 
one  whOe  a  spark  of  life  yet  remains  in  him  yearns  for  some 
kindly  loving  remembrance ;  nay,  even  after  the  spark  is 
quenched,  even  when  all  is  duat  and  ashes,  that  yearning  must 
still  be  felt." 
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91.  Even.  Modifies  "  from  the  tomb."  Mitford  paraphrases 
the  couplet  thus:  "  The  voice  of  Nature  still  cries  from  thf-  tomb 
in  the  language  of  the  epitaph  inscribed  upon  it,  which  still  en- 
deavours to  connect  us  with  the  living;  the  fires  of  former  affec- 
tion are  still  alive  beneath  our  ashes." 

92.  An  early  reading  was : 

"And  buried  ashes  glow  with  social  fires." 
Cf.  Chaucer,  G.  T.,  3S80: 

"  Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  tire  yreken." 
Tennyson,   daucl,  I.  (xxii.  11): 

"  She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet, 
Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 
Were  it  earth  in  an  earthly  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead. 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet 
And  blossom  in  purple  and  red." 
Ashes.     So  called  from  the  early  custom  of  cremation. 
Fives.     Aspirations. 

93.  The  original  reading  was  thus  : — 

"If  chance  that  e'er  some  pensive  spirit  more, 
By  sympathetic  musings  here  delay'd, 
With  vain,  though  kind  inquiry  shall  explore 
Thy  once-lov'd  haunt,  this  long-deserted  shade." 
For.     Relation:  "  may  say /or  thee." 
Tliee.     The  poet  himself. 

94.  Artless.     Simple. 

95.  Cliiiiice.     Perchance,  an  adverb. 
Contempt  atioii.     Personification. 
Led.     Referring  to  "  spirit." 

96.  Kindred.     A.    S.   cyn,   and   hence   of   a   like   meditativ^^ 
nature. 

97.  duply,  &c.     The  principal  proposition,  those  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  stanza  being  subordinate. 

Svrain.     A  countryman. 

98.  Cf.  Milt(^)n,  Comas,  133: 

"  Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout 
The  nice  morn,  on  tlie  Indian  steep 
From  her  cahin'd  looji-hole  peep." 
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09.  Cf.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  428: 

"  though  from  ofi  the  houghs  each  morn 
We  brush  melliiiuous  dews;  " 
and  Arcades,  50: 

"  And  from  the  houghs  brush  off  the  evil  dew," 
Wakefield  quotes  Thomson,  Spring,  103: 
"  Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  de^\'y  fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling  drops 
From  the  bent  brush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  sweetbrier  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk." 

100.  To  meet  tlie  sun.     To  see  the  sun  rise. 

Upland.  Sloping  upwards.  "Upland,"  at  one  tin:e, 
meant  the  country  as  opposed  to  the  town.  As  Eolfe  shows, 
this  line  was  originally  written  thus : 

"  On  the  high  brow  of  yonder  hanging  lawn." 
After  this  came  the  following : 

"  Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along, 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done, 
Oft  as  the  woodlark  pip'd  her  farewell  song, 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun." 
Mason  said:  "  I  rather  wonder  that  he  rejected  this  stanza,  as 
it  not  only  has  the  same  sort  of  Doric  delicacy,  which  charms  us 
peculiarly  in  this  part  of  the  poem, but  also  completes  the  account 
of  his  whole  day;  whereas,  this  evening  scene  being  omitted,  v.e 
have  only  his  morning  walk,  and  his  noontide  repose." 

101.  Nodding.     Drooping. 

102.  Fantastic  roots.     Alluding  to  the  cui'lous   forms   into 
which  they  are  often  twisted. 

Cf.  Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome,  stanza  28: 

"  Shewing  her  wreathed  rootes.  and  naked  armes." 

103.  Ijistless.     Inattentive,  languid. 

■   Cf.  King  Lear,  I.  4:  "If  you  will  measiu-e  your  lubber's  length 
again,  tariy ;  "  and  Biittain's  Ida  : 

"  Her  goodly  length  stretched  on  a  lilly-bed," 

Noontide.     A.  S.  non-tid. 

Stretch.     An  imperfect  rhynae  with  "  beech." 

104.  Babbles,     Heb.  havel,  confusion. 

Cf.  Thomson,  Spring,  644:   "divided  by  a  babbling  brook;" 
^nd  Horace,  0^.,iii.  13.  15: 

■  ;iude  loqu.t<-Hs 
Lvmphae  desiiiunt  luae.'" 
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Wakefield  quotes  As  You  Like  It,  II.  1: 

"As  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  road." 

105.  In  one  MS.  this  line  reads : 

"  With  gestures  quaint,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn." 
Hard.     An  adverb  modifying  "  by  yon  wood." 
Smiling.     Eefers  to  "  he."     Sviilmg,  muttering,  droop- 
ing, woeful,  wan,  craz'd,  cross'd,  describe  the  varying  mood  of 
the  poet. 

As,  &e.     =  As  he  would  smile  if  he  smiled  in  scorn. 
Cf.  Shakes.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  14: 

"  Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile, 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  construe  whether." 

106.  Muttering.     L.  mutio. 

107.  Woeful-wan.  Mitford  says  :  "  Woeful-wan  is  not  a  le- 
gitimate compound,  and  must  be  divided  into  two  separate  parts, 
lor  such  they  are  when  released  from  the  handcvfs  of  the  hy- 
phen." If  the  hyphen  be  retained,  the  epithet  =  wuefully  wan : 
and  if  omitted,  the  expression  v/ill  mean  woeful  and  wan. . 

Wakefield  quotes  Spenser,  She}).  Kal.  Jun. : 

"  For  pale  and  wanne  he  was  (alas  the  while  !) 

May  seeme  he  loved,  or  els  some  care  he  tooke." 
Forlorn.      "Lorn"  is  derived  from  "lose."      Cf.   "for 
give,"  "  forswear,"  "forsake,"  "  forget,"  &c. 

108.  Hopeless.  ^^  Hopeless  is  hex-e  used  in  a  proleptic  or  anti- 
cipatory way." — Hales. 

109.  On.     The  original  MS.  has  "  from." 

"•CusloinM.  Cf.  'parting  for  departing,  L  1;  and  'grav'd 
for  engrao'd,  1.  116. 

111.  Anotlier.     Another  morn. 
Yet.    Par.se. 

Rill.     Give  synoiiymes. 

112.  Ijsi"*vn.    Formerly  a  meadow. 

113.  The  next.     The  next  mom. 

Dirges.  A  funeral  song.  It  is  derived  from  the  first 
word  in  a  Latin  hymn,  beginning,  dirige  gressus  nieos;  formerly 
used  by  the  Catholic  Church  at  funerals. 

Due.     L.  d'  here;  Fr.  devoir,  to  o^ve, 

Array,     l^'r.  arrui. 
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114.  Slow.     For  "  slowly,"  by  enallage. 
Clmrcli.     A.  S.  circe. 

Cliurcliway.     Church-yard.     Some  suggest  church-hay 
=  church-yard. 
Cf.  M.  N.D.,y.  2: 

"  Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite 
In  the  church  way  paths  to  glide.** 

115.  Foi-.  See  85.  The  "  hoary-headed  swain  "  himself,  it  is 
implied,  could  not  read,  since  reading  was  not  then  a  very  com- 
mon accomplishment. 

Lay.    A.  S.  ley.    Used  instead  of  epitaph  (Gr.  epi  and 
tajjhos) ,  on  account  of  the  rhyme. 

116.  'Grav'd.  A.  S.  grafan,  to  dig.  "The  old  form  of  the 
participle  is  graven,  but  graved  is  also  in  good  use.  The  old 
preterite  grove  is  obsolete." — Bolfe. 

After  this  stanza,  and  before  the  Epitaph,  the  MS.  contains 
the  following  omitted  stanza : 

'*  There  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  hands  unseen  are  frequent  violets  found; 
The  robin  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground." 
The  omission  was  not  made  from  any  objection  to  the  stanza  in 
itself,  but  simply  because  it  was  too  long  a  parenthesis  in  this 
place;  on  the  principle  which  he  states  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beattie-. 
As  to  description,  I  have  always  thought  that  it  made  the  most 
gi-aceful  ornament  of  poetry,  but  never  ought  to  make  the  sub- 
ject."  The  part  was  sacrifired  for  the  good  of  the  whole.   Mason 
very  justly  remarked  that  "the  lines,  however,  are  in  themselves 
exquisitely  line,  and  demand  preservation." 

117.  Lap  of  eavtli.  A  metaphor.  "  The  poet  here  speaks  of 
the  Earth  as  his  mother,  in  allusion  to  the  Scriptural  account  of 
the  Creation  of  Man  from  the  'dust  of  the  ground,'  and  repre- 
sents himself  as  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  with  his  head  resting 
upon  her  lap,  after  the  manner  of  a  little  child." — Stevens  and 
Morris. 

Cf .  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  v.  7 : 

"  For  other  beds  the  priests  there  used  none, 

Br.t  on  their  Mother  Earth's  deare  lap  did  lie." 
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Milton,  P.  i.,x.  777: 

•'  How  glad  would  lay  me  down, 
As  in  my  mother's  lap." 

118.  Youth.     Subject  of  "  rests." 
Fi-owik'd  not.     Litotes. 

119.  Humble.     L  ousult  life  of  Gray. 

120.  Marlt'd.  "  In  allusion  to  thft  custom  of  marking  cattle, 
&c.,  with  the  names  or  initials  of  their  owner." — Stevens  and 
Morris. 

121.  Bounty.     Fr.   ^outt,  charity,  liberality. 

Sincert-.    L.  i  me,  without,  and  cera,  wax;   and   hence 
pure,  upright. 

122.  Kecompense.     (L.  re-com-penso)  Fr.  recompense. 
As.     An  adverb. 

Largely.     L  sed  for  "  large,"  on  account  of  the  metre. 

123.  All  lie  Ixatl.  Some  editors,  following  Mathias,  enclose 
these  words  in  a  parenthesis.  Mentioning  the  alteration,  liolie 
says:  "This  altera  the  meaning,  mars  the  rhythm,  and  spoils 
the  sentiment." 

Tear.     The  extent  of  his  "  bounty." 

124.  A  frJentl.     1  he  "  recompense  "  gained. 

125.  '^^  disclose.     An  adverbial  complement  of  "  seek." 

126.  Mitford  says  that  Or  in  this  line  should  be  Nor.  Yes,  if 
"  draw"  is  an  imperative,  like  "seek;  "  no,  if  it  is  an  infinitive 
in  the  same  construction  as  "to  disclose."  That  the  latter  was 
the  construction  the  foet  had  in  mind  is  evident  from  the  form 
of  the  stanza  in  the  Wrightson  MS.,  where  "seek"  is  repeated: 

"  No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Nor  seek  to  draw  them  from  the  dread  abode." 
Frailties.    Weaknesses,  sins. 

Dread  abode.      The  bosom  of  God,  to  whom  the  poet 
has  confessed  his  sins. 

127.  Alike.     An  adverb  modifying  "repose." 

Gray  quotes  Petrarch,  So«/tet  104:  "  Paventosa  speme."  Cf. 
Lwcan,  Pharsalia,  vii.  2U7:  "  Spe  trepido;"  MaUet,  I'uneral 
Hymn,  473: 

"With  trembling  tenderness  of  hope  and  fear;" 

and  Beaumont,  Psijche,  xv.  314 : 

"  Divided  here  'twixt  trembhng  hope  and  fear." 
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Hooker  (Eccl.  Pol.,  i.)  defines  hope  as  "  a  trembling  expectation 
of  things  far  removed." 

128.  Bosom.  "  This  epitaph  has  been  commented  on,  and 
translated  into  different  languages,  by  various  men  of  eminence, 
most  of  them  divines.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  of  these  that 
there  was  an  impropriety  in  making  the  '  bosom '  of  Almighty 
G-od  an  abode  of  human  frailiy  to  repose  in'?  Unless,  therefore, 
the  author  meant  by  the  word  '  bosom '  only  remembrance,  there 
is  certainly  a  great  inconsisteucy  m  the  exprebsiou.''-~C^t;t)eZa.;/cZ. 
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LIFE  OF 

EDMXJJSTD   BUEKE, 


Parents.  The  father  of  Ednumd  Burke,  Mr.  Richard 
Burke,  was  descended  from  some  Bourkes  of  Limerick 
County,  who  held  a  respectable  local  position  in  the  times 
of  the  civil  wars.  He  was  an  attorney  of  considerable 
practice,  a  resident  of  Dublin,  and  a  Protestant  in  religion. 
Mrs.  Burke  belonged  to  the  Nagle  family,  which  had  a 
sti'ong  connection  in  the  County  of  Cork,  and  like  her  an- 
cestors she  remained  an  adherent  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Birth,  1729.  On  the  12th  of  January  of  this  year 
Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  Dublin.  He  and  his  two  brothei-s 
were  bred  in  the  religion  of  their  father,  while  their  only 
sister  followed  the  mother's  creed.  He  received  the  fii'st 
rudiments  of  education  from  Mr.  O'Halloran,  the  village 
school  master  of  Castleto^\^l  Roche  who  many  years  after- 
wards used  to  pride  himself  on  having  tauglit  Burke  Latin. 
Like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  distinguished  men,  delicate 
health  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  boyish  sports,  and 
tended  to  make  him  spend  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
pondering,  sitting  by  himself  in  corners.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  attended,  with  his  two  brothers,  Garret 
and  Richard,  a  school  at    Ballitore,  a   village    in   Kildare 
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about  thirty  miles  from  Dublin.  It  was  to  Abraham 
Shackleton,  a  Quaker  from  Yorkshire,  who  had  already 
earned  a  high  reputation  as  teacher  of  this  school,  that 
Burke  always  professed  he  owed  whatever  gain  had  come  to 
him  from  education.  '  That  deep  reverence  which  he 
always  had  for  homely  goodness,  simple  purity,  and  all  the 
pieties  of  life,  was  largely  due  to  the  impressions  stamped 
in  him  by  this  schoolmaster  during  the  two  years  he  was 
under  his  charge. 

At  Trinity  College  Dublin,  1743,  Here  Burke 
remained  until  1748  when  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
When  he  entered  college  he  had  a  stock  of  reading  such  as 
few  lads  even  in  the  present  century  carried  with  them  from 
school.  Like  many  other  men  of  great  gifts  his  studies 
were  of  a  desultory  and  excursive  character.  After  having 
his  attention  taken  up  at  first  with  natural  philosophy,  or 
as  he  puts  it,  the /?(ror  math^maticus,  the  furor  logicus^  the 
furor  historicus  and  the  furor  poeticus,  absorb,  in  succession 
his  mind.  Of  the  eminent  Irishmen  whose  names  adorn 
the  annals  of  Trinity  College  in  the  eighteenth  century,  one, 
the  luckless  sizar,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  i^e^erfed  ViUage, 
was  Burke's  contemporary.  AVhile  Oliver  Goldsmith  was 
continually  in  scrapes  Burke  on  the  contrary  seems  to  have 
passed  a  decorous  though  merry  time  at  Trinity.  We 
have  glimpses  of  him,  as  airing  his  oratory  in  a  debating 
society,  perhaps  with  aspirations,  even  then,  towards  that 
larger  debating  society,  whose  applause  he  was  destined 
one  day  to  command.  Even  while  an  undergraduate  he 
exhibited  literary  talent,  of  no  mean  order,  in  his  translation 
of  part  of  the  second  Georgia  of  Yirgil. 

A  Liajw  Student,  1747.  The  year  before  he  obtained 
his  Bachelor's  degree  his  name  had  *  been  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple  and  he  proceeded  to  England  in  1750  to 
pursue  the  ordinary  course  of  a  lawyer's  studies.  His  ob- 
servations on  London  as  preserved  in  letters  to  his  friends 
are  always  apt,  and  frequently  shiewd.  They  also  show 
that  tendency  to  the  florid,  rhetorical  style   for   which   his 
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speeches  and  writings  afterwards  became  famous.  He  refers 
to  the  turrets  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  as 
"  piercing  the  skies  like  so  many  electrical  conductors  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  heaven  from  the  great  arched  city." 
Though  he  had  such  a  respect  for  the  profession  of  law  as 
to  lead  him  to  regard  it  "  a  science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding  than  all  the 
other  kinds  of  learning  put  together,"  its  dry  details  dis- 
gusted him  and  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  The  vague 
attractions  of  literature  had  more  influence  than  his  father's 
desire  to  make  his  son  a  barrister,  and  he  settled  'down  to  the 
London  life  of  a  lettered  student,  writing  for  Dodsley,  of 
Pall  Mall,  an  account  of  the  European  settlements  in 
America,  and  various  other  works. 

Marriage,  1756.  In  this  year  Burke  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Nugent,  an  Irish  physician.  Like  her 
father,  she  was,  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  a  Catholic. 
Afterwards  she  conformed  to  the  religion  of  her  husband 
and  exhibited  qualities  which  rendered  the  union  a  happy 
and  fortunate  one.  He  now  made  his  first  mark  in  litera- 
ture by  a  satire,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  Nat  a ral Society. 
It  purported  to  be  a  posthumous  work  from  the  pen  of 
Bolingbroke.  So  masterly  was  the  imitation  of  the  style, 
that  it  deceived  many,  who  took  the  work  for  a  genuine 
effusion  of  the  distinguished  sceptic.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  Fhilos(jj)}iical  Inyuiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Idea,'< 
of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  This  work  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  England  and  on  the  continent  but 
left  no  permanent  impression  in  the  development  of  aesthetic 
thought.  He  became  ac(iuainted  with  men  of  eminence 
who  appreciated  his  genius  and  in  whose  conversation  be- 
took delight.  The  genial  Arthur  Murphy,  the  versatile 
Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  were  among  his  literary  friends.  He 
hcg&n  a.  aeries  of  Uinta  ou  the  Drama,  wrote  an  Abridge- 
ment of  the  History  of  England  and  an  Account  of  the 
European  SettlemeiUs  on  tJce  Ci^ntintnt, 
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Annual  Register,  1759.  The  Anwial  Register  was 
started  in  1759  and  Burke  became  the  editor  and  chief 
contributor.  That  year — a  memorable  one  in  Canadian 
history — gave  him  some  fine  things  to  chronicle  as  historio- 
grapher. In  other  respects  the  first  Annual  Register  could 
boast  of  special  attractions.  In  it  Burke  wrote  a  review  of 
Johnson's  Rasselas,  not  without  a  kindly  expression  of 
wonder,  that  the  nation  should  as  yet  have  done  nothing 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  merit  of  the  author.  During 
these  years  of  literary  activity  Burke's  fame  was  steadily 
rising.  His  various  knowledge  fairly  amazed  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Goldsmith  placed  his  ability  in 
conversation  above  that  of  Johnson  himself.  When  the 
famous  Literary  Club  was  formed  in  1763  he  at  once 
became  one  of  its  honoured   members. 

Enters  Political  Life,  1761.  His  political  life  began 
m  17C1  when  he  was  appointed  private  Secretary  to 
*' Single  Speech"  Hamilton  who  then  became  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  Here  his  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  command  the  respectful  admira- 
tion of  Adam  Smith,  was  of  the  greatest  practical  use.  The 
atmosphere  of  Dublin  Castle  and  the  bearing  of  the  coarse- 
minded  Hamilton  were  not  congenial  to  the  clever  young 
Whig,  and  he  threw  up  a  lately  conferred  pension  of  £300 
a  year,  returning  to  London  where  a  brilliant  career  await- 
ed him. 

Enters  Parliament,  1766.  In  1764  the  TvLirquis  of 
Rockingham,  a  young  nobleman  of  high  character  and 
respectable  talents,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Whig 
ministry.  He  appointed  Burke,  his  Secretary.  The 
flattering  distinction  excited  the  envy  of  that  malignant 
pack  who  throughout  his  whole  career  were  always  baying  at 
the  heels  of  Burke.  The  meddling  and  spiteful  Duke  of 
Newcastle  ran  off  with  a  face  full  of  horror  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  * '  He  is  an  imposter,  my  dear  lord,"  was  the 
burden  of  the  old  busybody's  song  ;  "he  is  a  Papist,  sworn 
to  fight  against  the  crown  ;  a  Jesuit  in   disguise,    who  got 
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his  training  at  iSt.  Omer  ;  a  Jacobite,  ready  and  willing  to 
foster  rebellion. "  In  the  following  year  a  new  and  great 
field  opened  for  Burke's  exertions.  On  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1766,  he  took  his  seat  for  Wendover,  standing  for  the 
tirst  time  on  the  floor  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  whose  wails 
were  to  ring  so  often  with  the  rolling  periods  of  his 
grand  eloquence,  and  the  peals  of  acclamation  bursting  alike 
from  friend  and  foe.  On  the  first  day  of  his  attendance 
he  delivered  a  speech  of  such  power  as  astonished  and 
deliglited  no  less  a  critic  than  the  elder  William  Pitt,  elat- 
ed the  sturdy  old  Johnson  and  made  the  relatives  of  "Ned" 
proud  of  the  name.  He  soon  took  a  front  rank.  His 
deeply  rooted  hatred  of  oppression  and  wrong,  was  mani- 
fested in  that  luminous  and  persuasive  eloquence,  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  effected  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
passed  by  the  opinionated  and  determined  Grenville,  The 
taxing  of  the  American  Colonies  by  England  appeared  to 
him,  not  only  unjust,  but  as  tending  to  irritate  and  provoke 
to  hostility  a  great  and  powerful  community,  otherwise 
loyally  disposed  towards  England. 

A  Landed  Proprietor,  1768.  Burke  now  became  a 
landed  proprietor.  He  bought  an  estate  at  Beaconsfield, 
in  Buckingham,  at  a  cost  of  £22,000.  In  spite  of  the 
remuneration  lie  received  from  his  literary  and  other 
labours  and  in  spite  of  the  large  assistance  given  by  Lord 
Rockingham  he  remained  in  debt  all  his  life.  Like  Pitt, 
he  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  service  of  his  country  to 
have  for  his  private  affairs  the  solicitude  that  would  have 
been  prudent.  The  next  year  he  wrote  his  Observations 
i>u  tJie  State  of  the  Nuti^^n,  in  reply  to  a  bitter  pamphlet  by 
George  Grenville.  llie  revival  of  liigh  d<»ctrines  of  preroga- 
tive in  the  Crown  was  accomjianied  by  a  revival  of  high 
doctrines  of  privilege  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  un- 
constitutional prosecution  of  ^Vi)kes  was  followed  by  the 
fatal  recourse  to  new  plans  for  raising  taxes  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  In  1770  appeared  'yhoiujhts  on  the  can.se  nf 
the  Present  I/iscw dents,  &   powerful   argumentative   treatise 
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the  object  of  which  was  to  press  for  the  hearty  concurrence 
both  of  public  men  and  of  the  nation  in  combining  against 
"  a  faction  ruling  by  the  private  instructions  of  a  court 
against  the  general  sense  of  the  people."  Here  as  well  as 
in  later  publications  a  strong  vein  of  conservative  feeling 
was  manifest.  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  his  pen  were 
those  remarkable  letters,  signed  Junius. 

Elected  for  Bristol,  1784.  At  the  general  election 
of  1784,  Burke  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Malton,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  a  few  -weeks  afterwards,  he  received  the 
great  distinction  of  being  chosen  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Bristol.  His  independence  in  voting  in  favour  of  a  bill 
brought  in  for  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  suit 
classes  too  easily  influenced  by  such  fanaticism  as  produced 
the  Gordon  riots  and  he  paid  the  penalty  in  being  obliged 
to  decline  a  contest  in  that  constituency  at  the  next  election. 
In  the  meantime  his  political  genius,  as  displayed  in  parlia- 
ment, shone  with  an  efl'ulgence  that  was  worthy  of  the 
great  aflairs  over  which  it  shed  so  magnificent  an  illumina- 
tion. His  speeches  are  monuments  of  the  struggles  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  That  on  American  Conciliation 
in  1775  and  that  on  Taxation  exhibit  that  deep  ethical 
quality  which  is  the  prime  secret  of  their  convincing  power. 

A  Minister,  1782.  The  Tory  government  of  Lord 
North  was  forced  to  resign  in  1782,  and  the  Rockingham 
party  returned  to  power  once  more.  Burke  was  made  a 
privy  councillor,  and  obtained  the  office  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces.  He  continued  to  sit  during  the  rest  of  his  parlia- 
mentary life  for  Malton.  His  office  was  one  to  which 
various  irregular  gains  were  attached.  With  singular  dis- 
mterestedness  he  introduced  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
department,  and  refused  to  receive  anything  beyond  the 
salary  for  his  office.  The  tenure  of  power  by  the  new 
Ministry  was  brief.  In  July  Rockingham  died  ;  Lord  Shel- 
burne  took  office ;  Fox  declined  to  sei-^e  under  him,  and 
Burke  with  his  loyalty  to  Fox  followed  him  out  of  office. 
Lord  Shelbume  was  obliged  to  retire  and  a  Coalition  Min- 
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istry  under  Lord  Portland  was  formed.  It  contained  such 
an  indefensible  alliance  as  that  of  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
Burke  taking  his  old  post  at  the  pay-oflice.  They  were  not. 
in  office  long.  The  misgovernnient  of  India  had  long  been 
a  scandal  throughout  the  world.  Fox's  India  Bill  weakened 
tlie  power  of  the  Crown  by  giving  a  mass  of  patronage  to 
the  party  which  the  king  hated.  The  measure  was  thrown 
out  by  means  of  a  royal  intrigue  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
ministers  were  instantly  dismissed.  In  the  election  of  1784, 
the  prime  minister,  young  Pitt,  was  sustained,  the  action 
of  the  king  against  tlie  Portland  combination  approved  of  by 
the  nation,  and  the  hopes  which  Burke  had  cherished  for  a 
political  life-time  were  in-etrievably  ruined. 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  1788.  Though  the 
rout  of  the  orthodox  Whigs  was  followed  by  a  period  of  re- 
pose for  the  country,  it  was  alSo  followed  by  one  of  the 
most  memorable  trials  recorded  in  English  history.  In  the 
famous  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Burke  stood  up 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed  millions,  against  a  tyranny  that 
sui-passed  the  worst  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  American 
colonies.  A  tyrant,  without  pity,  remorse,  or  fear,  sat 
enthroned  by  the  British  senate  as  Governor- General'of 
India.  The  story  of  Hasting's  crimes,  as  Macaulay  says, 
made  the  blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins.  The  organized 
extortion  and  fraud ;  the  infliction  of  outrages,  insults,  and 
tortures ;  a  total  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  natives  as  sub- 
jects of  the  English  government,  consolidated  oppression 
into  a  system  against  which  there  was  no  appeal.  Already 
in  1785,  he  delivered  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  hi. 
speeches,  that  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts.  Now  tin- 
"crown  of  his  glory  as  an  orator  was  won  in  the  great  Hali 
of  Westminster,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  noblest  and 
fairest,  the  wisest  and  the  most  gifted  of  the  land,  ho 
uttered  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  in  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Open- 
ing the  case  in  February  1788  in  a  speecli  of  four  days,  he 
continued  his  statement  during  certain  days  of  April,  and 
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wound  up  his  charges  with  an  address,  which  began  on  the 
28th  of  May  and  lasted  for  the  nine  succeeding  days.  As 
he  spoke,  the  scenery  «>f  the  •East — rice-field  and  jungle, 
gilded  temple  and  broad-bosomed  river,  with  a  sky  of  heated 
copper  glowing  ov\v  all — Vufolded  itself  in  a  brilliant  picture 
before  the  kindle^}  fancJT  of  his  audience ;  and  when  the 
sufferings  of  the  tortured  Hindoos  and  the  desolation  of 
their  wasted  fields  were  p#,inted,  as  only  Burke  could  paint 
ill  words,  the  effect  of  the  sudden  contrast  upon  those  who 
lieard  him  was  like  t^ie  shock  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Ladies 
sobbed  and  screamed,  ^landkerchiefs  and  smelling  bottles 
were  in  constant  use,  and  'some  were  even  carried  out  in  fits.'" 
That  sustained  and  over-flowing  indignation  at  outraged 
justice  and  oppressed  humanity  which  burst  forth  again  and 
again  from  the  lips  of  Burke  was  such  a  scorching  fire  that 
even  the  cool  and  intrepid  Hastings  lost  his  seK-contrul 
and  cried  out  with  protests  and  exclamations  like  a  criminal 
writhing  under  the  scourge.  Nevertheless  a  conviction  did 
not  follow.  The  trial  lingered  too  long.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence  employed  effective  tactics.  Too  many  had  been 
enriched  by  Hasting's  misdeeds.  A  sum  of  £20,000  was  ex- 
pended by  the  wealthy  defendant  in  influencing  the  press. 
A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  rendered  in  1795.  Mr.  Burke 
received  for  his  exertions  a  vote  of  thanks  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitt  and  with  this  his  political  life  ended,  as 
he  immediately  afterwards  retired  from  parliament. 

The  Reflections,  1790.  For  years  Burke  had  watch- 
ed with  anxious  interest  thf^  tokens  that  heralded  the  com- 
ing storm  in  France.  He  had  seen  the  causes  at  woik  that 
brought  about  the  mighty  crash  of  an  ancient  throne.  Al- 
ready in  1789,  before  the  horrible  phase  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  had  commenced,  Burke  made  up  his 
mind  regarding  the  movement.  In  1790  appeared  the  JRc- 
fiections  on  the  Rexoluium  in  France  in  which  he  set  forth  at 
length  his  ideas  and  prophecies.  Those  who  know  the  in- 
credible rashness  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  then  prrv 
fessed  by  its  admirei-s  and  those  who  know  their  disregard 
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of  means  to  secure  the  object  in  vic-.w  can  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  sensible  conclusions  of  Burke  in  many  of  his  con- 
tentions. The  work  had  an  enormous  success,  was  translat- 
ed into  French  and  became  the  text-book  of  royalists  and 
"empires."  George  III.  pursued  iim' Reflections  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  remarking  that  it  was  a  book  that 
every  gentleman  ought  to  read.  The  heat  and  fuiy  with 
which  the  author  inveighed  against  the  Revolution  and 
everything  thereunto  appertaining,  startled  and  irritated 
his  old  political  friends  such  as  Fox,  Sheridan  and  the  rest. 
The  new  government  of  France  which  Fox  had  praised  was 
declared,  by  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  a 
plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  tyrannical  democracy.  From 
that  time  he  separated  himself  from  the  party  with  whom  he 
had  acted  during  his  whole  parliamentary  career. 

Additional  productions.  Burke's  break  with  his 
Whig  associates  was  complete.  In  1791  the  thundercloud 
burst.  The  scene  of  the  public  rupture  between  him  and 
Fox  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  debate  on  the  Quebec  Act.  Fox  went 
out  of  his  way  to  laud  the  French  Revolution  and  to  sneer 
at  some  eftective  passages  in  the  HeflectUms.  Burke  replied 
vigorously.  "  But  there  is  no  loss  of  friends,"  said  Fox  in 
an  eager  under-tone.  "Yes,"  cried  Burke,  "  there  is  a  loss 
of  friends.      I  know  the  penalty  of  my  conduct.      I  have 

done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend our  friendship  is 

at  an  end."  A  feAv  months  afterwards  Burke  published  the 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs.  The  events  of 
Paris  were  doing  more  than  words,  to  confirm  his  sagacity 
and  foresight.  The  retirement  of  Fox  became  necessary. 
Pitt  catne  into  power,  England  warred  against  the  French 
republic  though  the  prime  minister  was  anxious  for  peace. 

A  pension  of  £2,500  having  been  conferred  on  the  veteran 
statesman,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Lauderdale  made 
some  remarks  which  aroused  the  old  lion.  "They  thought 
that  he  was  toothless,  until  he  rose  with  gnashing  fangs  and 
tore  the  wretches  limb  from  limb. "      In  the  Ldter  to  a  NobU 
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Tord,  th'.is  called  forth,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Burke's  powerful  style. 

At  the  mention  of  negotiation  with  France,  Burke  flamed 
out  in  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  in  some  respects  the 
most  splendid  of  all  his  compositions.  They  glow  with 
passion,  and  yet  the  fervour  of  imagination  is  skilfully  tem- 
pered with  close  and  plausible  reasoning.  They  stirred  the 
nation  to  the  very  depths  and  increased  the  aversion  of  the 
!vin{?  and  several  important  personages  in  the  government 
igainst  the  plans  of  Pitt. 

Death.,  1797.  Heavy  sorrows  darkened  the  close  of  his 
life.  In  1794,  he  lost  his  brother  Richard.  A  far  heavier 
jalamity  befell  him  a  few  months  later,  in  the  death,  from 
cjnsumption,  of  his  only  son  Richard,  shortly  after  he  had 
•leen  returned  in  his  father's  place  for  the  borough  of  Malton. 
The  bereaved  father  pathetically  bewailed  the  last  hope 
■fhis  house,  "the  prop  of  his  age,"  "his  better  seK." 
'■Alien  the  third  and  the  most  impressive  of  the  Letters  on  a 
Reyicide  Peace  came  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  writer 
was  no  more.  The  upright  statesman,  the  persistent  and 
eloquent  denouncer  of  oppression  and  wrong,  died  quietly 
in  his  house  at  Beaconsfield,  his  last  hours  soothed  by  the 
cares  of  his  affectionate  wife.  It  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1797.  Fox  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  public 
funeral  and  that  the  body  should  lie  among  the  illustrious 
dead  in  Westminister  Abbey.  Burke,  however,  left  strict 
injunctions  that  his  burial  should  be  privat-o.  He  required 
that  his  name  and  age  alone  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  that  would  mark  his  resting  place  in  the  quiet  little 
church  at  Beaconsfield.  With  humble  piety  in  his  last  will 
he  had  bequeathed  his  soul  to  God,  "hoping  for  His  mercy 
only  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu? 
~'-i8t" 
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His  style.  "Burke  was  so  far  from  being  a  gaudy  oi 
flowing  writer  that  he  is  one  of  the  severest  writers.  His 
words  are  the  most  like  things ;  his  style  is  the  most  strictly 
suited  to  the  subject.  He  unites  every  extreme  and  every 
variety  of  composition  ;  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  words 
and  descriptions  with  the  highest.  He  exults  in  the  dis- 
play of  power,  in  showing  the  extent,  the  force,  and  inten- 
sity of  his  ideas.  His  stock  of  ideas  did  not  consist  of  a 
few  meagre  facts,  meagrely  stated,  but  his  mine  of  wealth 
was  a  profound  understanding,  inexhaustible  as  the  human 
heart  and  various  as  the  sources  of  human  narture.  If  he 
sometimes  multiplies  words,  it  is  not  for  want  of  ideas,  but 
because  there  are  no  words  that  fully  express  his  ideas,  and 
he  tries  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can  by  diUerent  ones.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  set  or  formal  style,  the  measured  cadence, 
and  stately  phraseology  of  Johnston  and  nKJst  of  our  mod- 
ern writers." — Hazlit. 

"•'In  all  its  varieties,  Burke's  style  is  noble,  earnest,  deep- 
flowing,  because  hia  sentiment  was  lofty  and  fervid,  and 
went  with  sincerity  and  ardent,  disciplined  travail  of  judg- 
ment. He  had  the  style  of  his  subjects,  the  amplitude,  the 
weightiness,  the  labonouaness,  tJie  sense,  the  high  flight, 
the  grandeur,  proper  to  a  man  dealing  with  imperial  themes, 
with  the  fortunes  of  great  societies,  with  the  sacredness  of 
law,  the  freedom  of  nations,  the  justice  of  rulers," — Morley. 
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"  He  is  remarkable  for  the  copiousness  and  freedom  of 
his  diction,  the  splendour  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery, 
his  astonishing  command  of  general  truths,  and  the  ease 
with  which  he  seems  to  wield  those  fine  weapons  of  language, 
which  most  writers  are  able  to  manage  only  by  the  most 
anxious  care." — Cleveland. 

Po-wers  of  Oratory.  "  His  political  knowledge  was 
considered  almost  an  encyclopaedia.  Learning  was  his  ready 
servant,- presenting  to  his  choice  all  that  antiquity  had  cull- 
ed or  invented.  His  skill  in  adapting  himself  to  circum- 
stances could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Every  power  of  orato- 
ry was  wielded  by  him  in  turn.  During  the  same  evening 
he  could  be  pathetic  and  humorous,  acrimonious  and  con- 
ciliating ;  at  one  time  showing  indignation  and  severity, 
and  at  another  time  calling  to  his  assistance  ridicule,  wit, 
and  mockery.  Prior  considers  that  Burke's  oratorical  style 
is  '  not  only  of  the  very  highest  order,  but  it  possesses  the 
first  characteristic  of  genius — originality.'  He  further 
states  that  his  manner  partakes  of  the  grandeur  of  Cicero, 
*  with  more  of  richness,  of  masculine  energy  and  altogether 
a  greater  reach  of  m.ind,'  but  '  with  less  of  chastity,  of 
elaborate  eloquence  or  methodical  arrangement.' 

"  His  narration  of  facts  is  most  lucid  ;  the  most  compli- 
cated case  he  unravels  with  admirable  skill.  The  arrange- 
ment of  his  topics,  without  being  too  formal,  is  clear  and 
logical.  He  selects  and  marshals  his  arguments  with  sin- 
gular art,  grouping  them  in  masses,  illumining  them  with 
historical  illustrations,  or  philosophic  reflections,  or  adorn- 
ing them  with  the  splendour  of  description," — Robertson. 

His  Conservatism.  "  His  aim,  therefore,  in  our 
domestic  p^iicy  was  to  preserve  things,  in  the  main,  as  they 
are  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  under  it  the  nation  had 
become  great  and  prosperous.  Not  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
abuse — his  whole  life,  he  said,  had  been  spent  in  resisting 
and  repealing  abuses — but  to  amend  deliberately  and  cau- 
tiously ;  to  innovate  not  at  all,  for  innovation  was  not  refor- 
laation ;  to  overturn  nothing  which   had   the   sanction   of 
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time  and  many  happy  days  in  its  favour  ;  to  correct  .and 
perfect  the  superstructures,  but  to  leave  all  the  foundations, 
the  antiquity  of  which  was  a  guarantee  of  their  stabilit> 
in  opinion,  sacred  and  unharmed." — Prior. 

"  His  jjrinciples  were  altogether  averse  from  a  purely 
democratic  constitution  of  government  from  the  first.  He 
always,  indeed,  denied  that  he  was  a  man  of  aristocratic  in- 
clinations, meaning  by  that,  one  who  favoured  the  aristo- 
cratic more  than  the  popular  element  in  the  constitution  ; 
but  he  no  more  for  all  that,  ever  professed  any  wish  wholly 
to  extinguish  the  former  element  than  the  latter.  —Fenny 
Oyclopcedia. 

His  Liberalism.  The  liberal  views  of  Burke  are 
shown  in  the  measures  he  advocated  : — the  conciliation  of 
America  ;  concessions  to  the  Irish  legislature  ;  removal  «f 
restrictions  on  Roman  Catholics  ;  justice  and  security  to 
India  ;  liberty  of  conscience  to  dissenters  ;  the  suppression 
of  general  warrants  ;  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  juries  ;  publicity  of  parliament- 
ary debates  ;  rights  of  electors  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  ;  re- 
sistance to  harsh  claims  of  the  crown  or  the  church  ; 
retrenchment  of  expenditure  without  parsimony,  and  many 
other  important  reforms. 

His  Patriotism.  He  was  no  flaming  pati-iot,  having 
early  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  that  being 
warned  by  the  ill  effects  of  a  contrary  procedure,  he  had 
taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  very  low,  in  order  that  they 
should  stick  to  him,  and  that  he  might  stick  to  them  to  the 
end  of  his  life."  Superior  to  all  party  considerations,  his 
enlightened  patriotism  proffered  support  to  the  government 
during  the  riots  of  1780,  ;md  brought  him  forward  with  ir- 
resistible power  in  the  still  more  fearful  crisis  of  the  French 
revolution.  Attached  to  the  ^uonarchy  from  principle  and 
conviction,  while  sprung  from  the  middle  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  rendered  a  service  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  one 
of  the  greatest  movements  of  modern  history  threatened 
to  destroy  all  that  is  good  in  the  political,  moral,  and  reli- 
l^ious  institutions  of  the  country. 
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"  He  separated  himself  from  his  party,  and  even  from 
his  friends  and  associates  with  whom  he  had  passed  his 
life,  when,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  he  conceived  that  a 
higher  duty  than  that  of  fidelity  to  his  party-banner  called 
upon  him  to  take  that  course.  —  Craik." 

' '  He  brought  to  politics  a  horror  of  crime,  a  vivacity 
and  sincerity  of  conscience,  a  humanity,  a  sensibility, 
which  seem  only  suitable  to  a  young  man.  He  1  ased  hu- 
man society  on  maxims  of  morality,  insisted,  on  a  high  and 
pure  tone  of  feeling  in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  and 
seemed  to  have  undertaken  to  raise  and  authorize  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  human  heart.  He  fought  nobly  for  noble 
causes  ;  against  the  crimes  of  power  in  England,  the 
the  crimes  of  the  people  of  France,  the  crimes  of  monopo- 
lists  in  India," — Taine. 

"  Burke  grew  purer  and  more  powerful  for  good,  to  his 
latest  moment  ;  he  constantly  rose  more  and  more  above 
the  influence  of  party,  until  at  last  the  politician  was  ele- 
vated into  the  philosopher," — Croly. 

A  Philosophical  Statesman.  "He  was  the  most  sci- 
entific of  statesmen,  and  referred  habitually  to  principles. 
This  is  his  first  excellence  ;  and  as  all  his  speeches  were 
written  under  the  control  of  this  faculty,  and  were  careful- 
ly prepared  for  the  press,  they  are  still  valuable  though  the 
circumstances  and  events  to  which  they  relate  have  passed 
away  ;  at  the  same  time  the  imagery  and  illustration  in 
wliicli  they  abound  make  them  interesting  to  the  literary 
student.  In  his  political  writings  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate 
in  tone  and  statement,  and  occasionally  he  transgresses 
the  bounds  of  correct  taste.  But  in  various  knowledge, 
in  splendid  language,  m  profound  philosophical  reflection, 
they  are  unsurpassed  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
writings  more  suggestive  of  Iffssons  of  political  sagacity  ap- 
plicable to  all  time." — Angus. 

' '  He  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that  eye 
■jyhich  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to 
the  laws  wliich  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe 
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their  possibility.     He   referred   habitually  to   principles — 
he  was  a  scientific  statesman."  —  Coleridge. 

Influence.  "  There  is  no  political  figure  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  which  retains  so  enduring  an  interest,  or 
which  repays  so  amply  a  careful  study,  as  Edmund  Burke. 
All  other  statesmen  seem  to  belong  wholly  to  the  past  ;  for 
although  many  of  their  achievements  remain,  the  profound 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  English 
political  life  have  destroyed  the  significance  of  their  policy 
and  their  example.  A  few  fine  flashes  of  rhetoric,  a  few 
happy  epigrams,  a  few  laboured  speeches  which  now  seem 
cold,  lifeless  and  common-place,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
Pitts,  of  Fox,  of  Sheridan,  or  of  Plunket.  But  of  Burke  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  scarcely  any  serious  political 
thinker  in  England  who  has  not  learned  much  from  hi>-^ 
writings,  and  whom  he  has  not  profoundly  influenced  ei- 
ther in  the  way  of  attraction  or  in  the  way  of  repulsion.  As 
an  orator  he  has  been  surpassed  by  some,  as  a  practical  poli- 
tician, he  has  been  surpassed  by  many,  and  his  judgment;- 
of  men  and  things  were  often  deflected  by  violent  passions, 
by  strong  antipathies,  by  party  spirit,  by  exaggerated  sen- 
sibility, by  a  strength  of  imagination  and  of  aficction, 
.which  continually  invested  particular  objects  with  a  halo  of 
superstitious  reverence.  But  no  other  politician  or  writoi 
has  throAvn  the  light  of  so  penetrating  a  genius  on  the  na- 
ture and  workings  of  the  British  constitution,  has  impress- 
ed his  principles  so  deeply  on  both  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  richer  treasure  of 
political  wisdom  applicable  to  all  countries  and  to  all 
times.  He  had  a  peculiar  gift  of  introducing  into  transi- 
ent party  conflicts  observations  drawn  from  the  most  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  the  first  principles 
of  government  and  legislation,  and  of  the  more  subtle  and 
remote  consequences  of  political  institutions,  and  there  is 
perhaps,  no  English  prose  waiter  since  Bacon,  whoso  works 
are  so  thickly  starred  with  thought.  Tlie  time  may  come 
when  they  will   be  no   longer   read.       The  time  will  never 
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cuine   in  which  men    would  not   grow   wiser  by   reading 
them." — Lecky,  H'ist<yri}  of  Ertgland. 

His  leading  traits.  "  There  never  was  a  more 
beautiful  alliance  between  virtue  and  talents.  All  his 
conceptions  were  grand,  all  his  sentiments  generous.  The 
great  leading  trait  of  his  character  and  that  which  gave  it 
all  its  energy  and  its  colour,  was  tha,t  strong  hatred  of  vice 
which  is  no  other  than  the  passionate  love  of  virtue.  It 
breathes  in  all  his  writings  ;  it  was  the  guide  of  all  his  ac- 
tions. " — Cazoles. 

"  Burke,  indeed,  must  be  remembered  in  virtue  not 
only  of  his  speeches,  but  of  his  writings  on  political  and 
social  questions,  as  a  very  great  thinker,  comprehensive 
and  versatile  in  intellect,  and  deriving  an  extraordinary 
power  of  eloquence  from  that  concrete  and  imaginative 
character  which  belonged  distinctively  to  his  manner  of 
thought.  — Spalding. 

'  'As  an  orator,  his  name  ranks  worthily  with  that  of  Cic- 
ero ;  his  patriotism  was  as  ardent  as  that  of  Sidney  ;  as  a 
philosopher  he  may  stand  without  a  blush  in  the  same  class 
as  Bacon  ;  as  a  philantlu-opist  he  can  fully  bear  comparison 
with  Peim. " — Madmlght. 

"  He  had,  in  the  highest  degr<=»«,  that  noble  faculty 
whereby  man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future, 
in  the  distant  and  in  the  unreal." — Macaiday. 

"  He  is,  perhaps,  of  all  writers,  the  one  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  with  the  strictest  truth,  that  no  idea  appears  hack- 
neyed in  his  hands,  no  topic  seems  commonplace,  when  he 
treats  it." — Mcintosh. 

Defects.  "  He  was,  it  may  be  said,  too  literary  to  be 
a  philosopher,  and  too  philosophic  to  be  a  politician.  His 
career  would  seem  to  illustrate  this  position.  His  oratory 
astounded  by  its  brilliancy  rather  than  persuaded  by  its 
tone  and  argument  ;  and  in  the  long-run,  the  eloquence 
which  failed  to  command  the  reason,  ceased  to  captivate 
the  ear.  Passionate,  and  in  a  great  degree  untractabie,  he 
was  unsuited  f or  party  politics,  and  drifted  from  ail  his  con- 
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nections,  breaking  up  slowly  all  party  ties,  and  even  thtj 
ties  of  friendship,  till  he  reached  at  last,  a  state  of  almost 
political  isolation, — C?Mmbers   Eitcydopoidia. 

"  Those  who  insist  on  charm,  on  winningness  in  style, 
on  subtle  harmonies  and  exquisite  suggestion,  are  disap- 
pointed in  Burke  ;  they  even  find  him  stiff,  anl  over-col- 
oured. And  there  are  blemishes  of  this  kind.  His  banter 
is  nearly  always  ungainly,  his  wit  blunt,  as  Johnson  said 
of  it,  and  very  often  unreasonable.  As  is  usual  with  a 
man  who  has  not  true  husoour,  Burke  is  always  without 
itrue  pathos." — MorUy. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


Causes  of  the  Revolution.  Already  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  (1G43 — 1715)  the  oppressive  war  taxes, 
the  prodigality  of  the  court  and  the  luxurious  lives  of  the 
clergy  combined  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  national 
prosperity  and  freedom.  Trammelled  with  an  immense  debt, 
the  long  inglorious  rule  of  Louis  XV  (1715 — 1774)  saw  the 
nation  gradually  giving  way  to  those  sentiments  of  infidel- 
ity and  licence  which  prepared  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
ancient  institutions  in  the  country.  The  close  of  the  seven 
years'  war  left  France  deprived  of  her  principal  colonies, 
and  still  further  burdened  by  taxation  which  even  the 
economy  and  method  of  Necker  could  not  relieve.  The 
American  war  of  independence  had  disseminated  republican 
ideas  among  the  lower  orders,  while  the  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  had  freely  discussed  the  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  wanton  prodigality  of  the  court.  Infidel 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  given  rise  to  the 
wildest  views  regarding  questions  of  political  independence, 
equal  rights,  and  universal  freedom.  The  nobility  were 
sunk  in  profligacy,  and  monopolized  the  principal  share  of 
the  national  revenue.  The  clergy  were  not  far  behind  them 
in  general  depravity,  while  the  open  corruption  and  waste- 
ful excesses  of  many  of  the  higher  members  of  the  hier- 
archy, brought  the  whole  order  and  even  religion  into 
disrepute. 
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Its  Course  in  France.  Such  were  the  influences  at 
work  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1774.  The  nobles  desired 
to  impose  more  taxes  on  the  nation.  The  tiers  etat  (the 
commonality)  were  determined  to  inaugurate  a  thorough 
and  systematic  reform.  Both  were  anxious  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Slates.  After  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
and  court,  the  etats  generaux,  which  had  not  met  since 
1614,  assembled  at  Versailles  on  the  25th  of  May,  1789. 
The  resistance  made  by  Louis  and  his  advisers  to  the  reas- 
onable demands  of  the  deputies,  led  to  the  constitution  of 
the  jS^ational  Assembly  and  the  declaration  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  members.  The  king  retaliated  by  ordering 
troops.  Then  he  dissolved  his  ministry  and  banished 
I^ecker.  Then  followed  insurrectionary  movements  at  Paris, 
where  blood  was  shed  on  £he  12th  of  July.  The  next  day 
the  national  guard  was  convoked  and  on  the  14th  the  peo- 
ple took  possession  of  the  Bastille.  The  acts  of  Paris  were 
repeated  in  other  parts  of  France.  Feudal  rights  were  ab- 
rogated by  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  equality  of 
human  rights  proclaimed.  Royal  princes  and  nobles  took 
to  flight,  and  the  royal  family,  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
follow  their  example,  tried  to  conciliate  the  people  by  the 
feigned  assumption  of  republican  sentiments.  On  the  5fch 
of  October,  the  rabble  followed  by  the  national  guard,  at- 
tacked Versailles,  and  compelled  the  king  and  his  fanuly  to 
remove  to  Paris,  whither  the  Assembly  also  moved. 

During  the  next  two  years  were  witnessed  the  solemn  in- 
auguration and  the  subsequent  retraction  of  various  consti- 
tutional schemes.  The  king  alternately  made  concessions 
to  the  democracy  and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  coun- 
try. The  failure  of  a  war  with  Austria  in  1792  w^as 
visited  on  Louis.  An  advance  of  the  Prussians  into 
Champagne  threw  Paris  into  the  wildest  excitement.  The 
National  Assembly  dissolved  itself  in  September.  The 
king  was  charged  with  treason  and  brought  to  trial  in  De- 
cember.      On  the  20th  of  January  1793  sentence  of  death 
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was  passed  on  him  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  following 
day.  Revolts  spread  to  every  part  of  the  country.  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Spain,  Naples  and  the  German  States  com- 
bined against  the  republic.  Christianity  was  deposed  and 
the  worship  of  reason  solemnized.  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
widowed  Queen,  was  guillotined,  and  the  dauphin  and  his 
surviving  relatives  suffered  every  possible  indignity.  Then 
succeeded  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror,  under  such  men  as 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  who,  after  condemning  countless 
numbers  to  the  guillotine,  suffered  each  in  turn  a  simi- 
lar fate.  When  the  people  were  wearied  of  bloodshed 
and  anxious  for  peace,  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  turned  men's  thoughts  to  other  chan- 
nels. The  revolution  had  reached  a  turning  point.  A  di- 
rectory was  formed  to  administer  the  government  and  the 
year  1797  saw  Bonaparte  omnipotent  in  Italy  and  rapidly 
advancing  to  supreme  power  in  France. 

Impressions  in  England.  The  conflict  of  opinion 
in  England  regarding  the  French  revolutiijn  led  to  tr»e 
breaking  up  of  the  old  distinctirais  of  Whig  and  Tory. 
Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pitt,  had  been  closely  united  as  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Whigs,  The  party  of  Fox  recognized  a  law- 
ful relation  between  the  English  revolution  of  1688  and 
the  political  convulsions  in  France.  It  was,  they  con- 
tended, a  struggle  for  liberty.  It  would  only  end  in  making 
the  king  of  France  subordinate  to  a  ministry  responsible  to 
the  people.  Pitt  viewed  the  movement  with  marked  cool- 
ness and  with  no  distiust.  To  many  it  was  a  surprise  and 
a  satisfaction  to  see  the  *'  terrible  monarchy  of  France 
collapse  without  a  blow,  and  England's  hereditary  foe  de- 
prived, to  all  appearance,  of  all  power  of  injury  or  retalia- 
tion." That  the  new  government  would  favour  his  liberal 
commercial  views  was  anticipated  by  the  prime  minister. 
Those  who  clung  to  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
revolution  of  1G88,  were  pointed  out  as  Jacobins — the  title 
which  became  identihed  with  all  that  was  most  re\  tilting  in 
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the  French  revolution,  Hence  the  Tories  became  anti- Jac- 
obins, With  them  democratic  opinions  were  proscribed 
and  liberty  and  Jacobinism  regarded  as  synonymous.  In 
parliament  the  anti-Jacobin  cries  had  little  effect.  But  the 
majority  of  the  English  people  did  not  think  all  would 
"  culminate  in  general  harmony  and  regular  order."  Their 
cautious  good  sense,  their  love  of  law,  their  distaste  for 
violent  changes  and  for  abstract  theories,  and  their  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  were  rousing  throughout  the  country  a 
dislike  of  the  revolutionary  movements  across -the  channel. 
Neither  side  realized  as  Burke  did  the  magnitude  of  the 
event.  In  his  early  denunciations  of  the  revolution,  he 
stood  almost  ahme.  The  word  revolution  had  for  a  centu- 
ry been  sacred  to  Englishmen.  France  was  still  what  she 
had  been  during  the  middle  ages  ;  but  now  feudalism  was 
to  be  shaken  down  and  trampled  to  the  dust  Conspicu- 
ous among  the  agencies  that  were  at  work  was  the  new  power 
of  public  opinion.  Burke  saw  this,  and  to  public  opinion  he 
successfully  made  his  appeal.  As  he  could  find  no  audience 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  addressed  the  nation  at  large. 
He  recognized  what  is  now  obvious  enough,  that  England's 
policy  must  depend  on  a  reasonable  democracy.  Already 
democracy  had  become  a  power.  The  immorality  of  many 
politicians  of  the  day  had  awakened  distrust,  and  a  demand 
for  reform  arose.  It  was  a  time  of  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  and  of  general  distrust  of  the  existing  frame- 
work of  society.  Burke  refutes  the  notion  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  resembled  the  English  revolution.  That  of 
1088,  he  held  was  a  revolution  not  made,  but  prevented. 
The  French  revolution  had  aiders  and  abettors  in  England, 
who  openly  avowed  their  purpose  to  bring  about  a  similar 
catastrophe  in  their  own  country.  Some  of  these  English 
*'  sympathisers  "  were  persons  long  politically  hateful  to 
Burke.  His  aim  was  not  so  much  to  attack  the  French,  as 
the  English  revolutionists — not  so  much  to  asperse  Mira- 
beau,  as  Dr.  Price  and  Lord  Stanhope. 
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I  find  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  profaning  the  beauti- 
ful and  prophetic  ejaculation,  commonly  called  "  yiAi/iic 
dimittis,^^  made  on  the  first  presentation  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  temple,  and  applying  it,  with  an  inhuman  and 
unnatural  rapture,  to  the  most  horrid,  atrocious,  and  5 
afilicting  spectacle  that  perhaps  ever  was  exhibited 
to  the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind.  This  ^'lead- 
ing in  triumph,  *'  a  thing  in  its  best  form  unmanly  and 
irreligious,  which  fills  our  preacher  with  such  unhallow- 
ed transports,  must  shock,  I  believe,  the  moral  taste  of  10 
every  well-bom  mind.  Several  English  were  the  stupi- 
fied  and  indignant  spectators  of  that  triumph.  It  was 
(unless  we  have  been  strimgely  deceived)  a  spectacle 
more  resembling  a  procession  of  American  savages,  en- 
tering into  Onondaga,  'after  some  of  their  murders,  15 
called  victories,  and  leading  into  hovels  hung  round 
with  scalp.s,  their  captives,  overpowered  with  the  scotFs 
and  bullets  of  women  as  ferocious  as  themselves,  much 
more  than  it  resembled  the  triumphal  pomp  of  a  civil- 
ized, martial  nation  ;— if  a  civilized  nation,  or  any  men  20 
who  had  a  sense  of  generosity,  were  capable  of  a  per- 
sonal triumph  over  the  fallen  and  afflicted. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  triumph  of  France. 
T  must  believe  that,  as  a  nation,   it  overwhelmed   yoii 
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with  shame  and  horror.  I  must  believe  that  the  Nation-  25 
al  Assembly  find  tliemselves  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
humiliation  in  not  being  able  to  punish  the  authors  of 
this  triumph  or  the  actors  in  it  ;  and  that  they  are  in  a 
situation  in  which  any  inquiry  they  may  make  upon 
the  subject  must  be  destitute  even  of  the  appearance  30 
of  liberty  or  impartiality.  The  apology  of  that  assem- 
bly is  found  in  their  situation  ;  but  when  we  approve 
what  they  mrirSt  bear,  it  is  in  us  the  degenerate  choice 
of  a  vitiated  mind. 

With  the  Compelled  appearance  of  deliberation,  they     35 
vote  under  the  dominion  of  a  stern  necessity.       They 
sit  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign  republic  ;  ihey 
have  their  residence  in  a  city  w^hose  constitution  has 
emanated  neither  from  the  charter  of  their  king,  nor 
from  their  legislative  power.    There  they  are  surround-     40 
ed  by  an  army  not  raised  either  by  the  authority  of 
their  crown,  or  by  their  command;  and  which,  if  they 
should  order  to  dissolve  itsoif,  wf>uld  instantly  dissolve 
them.     There   they  sit,  after  a  gang  of  assassins  had 
driven  aw-ay  some  hundreds  of  the  members  ;  whilst     45 
those  who  held  the  same   moderate   principles,   with 
more  patience  or  better  hope,  continued  every  day  ex- 
posed to  outrageous  insults   and  murderous  threats. 
Tliere  a  majority,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  pretended, 
captive  itself,  compels  a  captive  king  to  issue  as  royal     50 
edicts,  at  third  hand,   the  polluted  nonsense  of  their 
most  licentious  and  giddy  cofiee-houses.       It  is  notori- 
ous, that  all  their  measures  are  decided  before  they  are 
debated.     It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  under  the  terror  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  lamp-post,  and  the  torch  to  their     55 
houses,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  crude  and  des- 
perate measures  suggested  by  clubs  composed  of  a  mon- 
strous medley  of  all  conditions,  topgues,  and   nations. 
Among  these  are  found  persons,  in  comparison  of  whom 
Catiline  would  be  thought  scrupulous,  and  Cethegus  a     60 
man  of  sobriety  and  moderation.       Nor  ia  it  in  these 
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clubs  alone  that  the  public  measures  are  deformed  into 
monsters.  They  undergo  a  previous  distortion  in  acad- 
emies, intended  as  so  many  seminaries  for  these  clubs, 
which  are  set  up  in  all  the  places  of  public  resort.  In  05 
these  meetings  of  all  sorts,  every  counsel,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  daring,  and  violent,  and  perfidious,  is  taken  for 
the  mark  of  superior  genius.  Humanity  and  compass- 
ion are  ridiculed  as  the  fruits  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. Tenderness  to  individuals  is  considered  as  treason  70 
to  the  public.  Liberty  is  always  to  be  estimated  per- 
fect as  property  is  rendered  insecure.  Amidst  as.sassi- 
nation,  massacre,  and  confiscation,  perpetrated  or  med- 
itated, they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good  order  of  fu- 
ture societ3\  Embracing  in  their  arms  the  carcases  of  75 
base  criminals,  and  promoting  their  relations  on  the 
title  of  their  oifences,  they  drive  hundreds  of  virtuous 
persons  to  the  same  end,  by  forcing  them  to  subsist 
by  beggary  or  by  crime. 

The    Assembly,  their   organ,  acts    before   them  the     80 
farce  of  deliberation   with  as  little  decency  as  liberty. 
They  act  like  the  comedians  of  a  fair  before  a  riot- 
ous audience  ;  they  act  amidst  the  tumultuous  cries  of 
a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men,  and  of  women  lost  to 
shame,   who,  according  to    their  insolent  fancies,  di-     85 
rect,    control,   applaud,    explode     them  ;     and     some- 
times mix  and  take  their  seat's  amongst  them ;    dom- 
ijieering  over  them  with  a  strange   mixture  of   servile 
petulance   and    proud,    presumptuous  authority.       As 
they  have  inverted  order  in  all  things,  the  gallery  is  in     90 
the  place   of  the  house.       This  assembly,  which  over- 
thrf»ws  kings  and  kingdoms,  has  not  even  the  physiog- 
nomy and  aspect  of  a  grave  legislative  body — 'nec  color 
imperii,  nee  frons  ulla  senatus.   They  have  a  power  given 
to  them,  like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to  subvert  and     95 
destroy  ;  but  none  to  construct,  except  such  machines 
a.««  may  be  fitted  for  further  subversion  and  further  de- 
utruction. 
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Who  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attach- 
ed to  national  representative  assemblies,  but  must  turn  100 
with  horror  and  disgust  from  such  a  profane  burlesque, 
and  abominaV>le  perversion  of  that  sacred  institute  ? 
Lovers  of  monarchy,  lovers  of  republics,  must  alike 
abhor  it.  The  members  of  your  assembly  must  them- 
selves groan  under  the  tj^ranny  of  which  they  have  all  105 
the  shame,  none  of  the  direction,  and  little  of  the 
profit.  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  who  compose 
even  the  majority  of  that  body  must  feel  as  I  do,  not- 
withstanding the  applauses  of  the  Revolution  Society. 
Miserable  king  !  miserable  assembly  1  How  must  that  110 
assembly  be  silently  scandalized  with  those  of  their 
members  who  could  call  a  day  which  seemed  to  blot  the 
sun  out  of  heaven,  "wn  beau  jour  !"  ^  How  must  they 
be  inwardly  indignant  at  hearing  others,  who  thought 
fit  to  declare  to  them,  "  that  the  vessel  of  the  state  115 
would  tiy  forward  in  her  course  towards  regeneration 
with  more  speed  than  ever,"  from  the  stiff  gale  of  treas- 
on and  murder,  which  preceded  our  preacher's  triumph  ! 
What  must  they  have  felt,  whilst,  with  outward  [)a- 
tience,  and  inward  indignation,  they  heard  of  the  120 
slaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen  in  their  houses,  that 
"  the  blood  spilled  was  not  the  most  pure!  "  What 
must  they  have  felt  when  they  were  besieged  by  com- 
plaints of  disorders  which  shook  their  country  to  its 
foundations,  at  being  compelled  coolly  to  tell  the  com-  125 
plainants  that  tliey  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  that  they  would  address  the  king  (the. captive 
king)  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  enforced  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  when  the  enslaved  ministers  of  that  captive 
king  had  formally  notified  them,  that  there  were  neith-  130 
er  law,  nor  authority,  nor  power  left  to  protect  !  What 
^nust  they  have  felt  at  being  obliged,  as  a  felicitation  on 
the  present  new  year,  to  request  their  capti\  e  king  to 
forget  the  stormy  period  of  the  last,  on  account  of  the 
great  good  which  he  was  likely  to  produce  to  his  peo-  135 

1  6th  of    October,   1789. 
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pie  ;  to  the  complete  attainment  of  which  good  they 
adjourned  the  practical  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty, 
assuring  him  of  their  obedience,  when  he  should  no 
longer  possess  any  authority  to  command  !  140 

This  address  was  made  with  much  good  nature  and 
affection,  to  be  sure.  But  among  the  revolutions  in 
France  must  be  reckoned  a  considerable  revolution  in 
their  ideas  of  politeness.  In  England  we  are  said  to 
learn  manners  at  second-hand  from  yr)ur  side  of  the  145 
water,  and  that  we  dress  our  behaviour  in  the  frippery 
of  France.  If  so,  we  are  still  in  the  old  cut  ;  and  have 
not  so  far  conformed  to  the  new  Parisian  mode  of  good 
breeding,  as  to  think  it  quite  in  the  most  refined  strain 
of  delicate  compliment  (whether  in  condolence  or  in  150 
congratulation)  to  say,  to  the  most  humiliated  creature 
that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  that  great  public  benefits 
are  derived  from  the  murder  of  his  servants,  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  himself  and  of  his  wife,  and 
the  mortification,  disgrace  and  degradation  that  he  has  155 
personally  suffered.  It  is  a  topic  of  consolation  which 
our  ordinary  of  Newgate  would  be  too  humane  to  use 
to  a  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  hangman  of  Paris,  now  that  he  is  liberal- 
ized by  the  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  is  al-  160 
lowed  his  rank  and  arms  in  the  herald's  college  of  the 
rights  of  men,  would  be  too  generous,  too  gallant  a 
man,  too  full  of  the  sense  of  his  new  dignity,  to  employ 
that  cutting  consolation  to  any  of  the  persons  whor.i 
the  leze  ?ia/ion  might  brhig  under  the  admin' strati  on  of  1(55 
his  execntice  power. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flattered. 
The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  tlius  drugged,  is  A\'>ell 
calculated  to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to 
feed  the  living  ulcer  of  a  corroding  memory.  Thus  to  170 
administer  the  opiate  potion  of  amnesty,  powdered 
with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn  and  contempt,  is  to 
hold  to  his  lips,  instead  of  "  the  balm  of  hurt  uimds," 
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the  cup  of  human  misery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to  force 
him  to  drink  it  to  the  dregs.  175 

Yielding  to  reasons,  at  least  as  forcible  as  those  which 
wore  so  delicately  urged  in  the  compliment  on  the  new 
year,  the  king  of  France  will  probably  endeavour  to 
forget  th(jse  events  and  that  compliment.  But  history, 
who  keeps  a  durable  record  of  all  our  acts,  and  exer-  180 
cises  her  awful  censure  over  the  proceedings  of  all 
sorts  of  sovereigns,  will  not  forget  either  those  events, 
or  the  era  of  this  liberal  refinement  in  the  intercourse 
of  mankind.  History  will  record  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  October  1789,  the  king  and  queen  of  185 
France,  after  a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dismay  and 
slaughter,  lay  down,  under  the  pledged  security  of 
public  faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite, 
and  troubled,  melancholy  repose.  From  this  sleep,  the 
queen  was  first  startled  by  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  at  190 
her  door,  who  cried  out  to  her  to  save  herself  by  flight 
— that  this  was  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  he  could  give 
— that  they  were  upon  him,  and  he  was  dead.  Instant- 
ly he  was  cut  down.  A  band  of  cruel  rufhans  and  ass- 
assins, reeking  with  his  blood,  rushed  into  the  cham-  195 
ber  of  the  queen,  and  pierced  with  a  hundred  strokes 
of  bayonets  and  poniards,  the  bed  from  whence  this 
persecuted  woman  had  but  just  time  to  fly  almost  nak- 
ed, and,  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers,  had 
escaped  to  seek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a  king  and  hus-  200 
band,  not  secure  of  his  own  life  for  a  moment. 

This  king,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  and  this  queen, 
and  their  infant  children,  (who  once  would  have  been 
the  hope  and  pride  of  a  great  and  generous  people,) 
were  then  forced  to  abandon  the  sanctuary  of  the  most  205 
splendid  palace  in  the  world,  which  they  left  swim- 
ming in  blood,  polluted  by  massacre  and  strewed  with 
scattered  limbs  and  mutilated  carcases.  Thence  they 
were  conducted  into  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Two 
had  been  selected  from  the   unprovoked,  unresisted,  210 
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promiscuous  slaughter,  which  was  made  of  the  gentle- 
men of  birth  and  family  who  composed  the  king's  body- 
guard. These  two  gentlemen,  with  all  the  parade  of  an 
execution  of  justice,  were  cruelly  and  publicly  dragged 
to  the  block,  and  beheaded  in  the  great  court  of  the  215 
palace.  Their  heads  were  stuck  upon  spears  and  led 
the  procession  ;  whilst  the  royal  captives  who  followed 
in  the  train  were  slowly  uioved  along,  amidst  the  hor- 
rid yells  and  shrilling  screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and 
infamous  contumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable  abomin-  220 
ations  of  the  furies  of  hell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the 
vilest  of  women.  After  they  had  been  made  to  tavSte, 
drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  in 
the  slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelve  miles,  protract- 
ed to  six  hours,  they  were,  under  a  guard,  composed  of  225 
those  very  suldiers  who  had  thus  conducted  them  throuo-h 
this  famous  triumph,  lodged  in  one  of  the  old  palaces 
of  Paris,  now  converted  into  a  bastile  for  kings. 

Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  consecrated  at  altars  ?  to  be 
commemorated  with  grateful  thanksgiving'^  to  be  olfer-  230 
ed  to  the  divine  humanity  with  fervent  prayer  and  en- 
thusiastic  ejaculation  ? — These  Theban    and  Thracian 
orgies,  acted  in  France,  and  applauded  oidy  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  I  assure  you,  kindle    prophetic  enthusiasm   in 
the  minds  but  of  very  few  pe(jple  in  this  kingdom  :  al-  235 
though  a  saint  and  apostle,    who  may  have  revelations 
of  his  own,  and  who  has  so  completely  vanquished  all 
the    mean    superstitions  of   the  heart,  ma}    incline  to 
think  it  pious  and  decorous  to  compare  it  with    the  en- 
trance into  the  world  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  proclaim-  240 
ed  in  a  holy  temjjle  by  a  venera-ble  sage,  and   not  lone 
before  not  worse  announced  by  the  voice  of  angels  to 
the  quiet  innocence  of  shepherds. 

At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  fit  (»f  un- 
guarded transport    I  knew,  indeed,  that  the  sutterings  245 
of  monarchs  make  a  delicious   repast  for  some  sort  of 
palates.       There  were  retiections  which  might  serve  to 
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kj3p  this  appetite  within  some  bounds  »jf  temperance. 
But  when  I  took  one  circumstance  into  my  considera- 
tion, I  was  obliged   to  confess,   that   much    allowance  250 
onght  to  be  made  for  the  society,  and  that  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  common  discretion  ;  I  mean,  the 
circumstance  of  the  lo  Psean  of  the  triumph,  tlie  ani- 
mating cry  w^hich  called  "  for  all  the  BISHOPS  to  be 
hanged  on  the  lamp-posts,"^  might  well  have  brought  255 
forth  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  on  the  foreseen  consequen- 
ces of  this  happy  day.     I  allow  to  so  much  enthusiasm 
some    little  deviatitm    from   prudence.       I  allow   this 
prophet  to  break  forth  into  hymns  of   joy  and  thanks- 
giving on  an  event  wliich  appears  like  the  precursor  of  260 
the  Millenium,   and  the  projected  fifth   monarchy,  in 
the  destruction  of  all  church  establishments.     There 
was,  however,  (as  in  all  human  affairs  there  is,)  in  the 
midst  of  this  joy,  something  to  exercise  the  patience  of 
these  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  try  the  long-suffering  265 
of  their  faith.   The  actual  murder  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and   their  child,  was  wanting  to  the  other  auspicious 
circumstances  of  this  "  beautiful  day."  The  actual  mur- 
der of  the  bishops,  though  called  for  by  so  many  holy 
ejaculations,  was  also   wanting.       A  group  of  regicide  270 
and  sacrilegious  slaughter,  was  indeed  boldly  sketched, 
but  it  was  only  sketched.     It  unhappily  was  left  unfin- 
ished in  this  great  history-piece  of  the  massacre  of  in- 
nocents.      What  hardy  pencil  of  a  great  master,  from 
the  school  of   the  rights  of  men,  will  finish  it,  is  to  be  275 
seen  hereafter.   The  age  has  not  yet  the  complete  bene- 
fit <jf  that  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  has  uiidermined 
superstition  and  error  ;  and  the  king  of    France  wants 
another  object  or  two  to  consign  to  oblivion,  in  consid-  . 
eration  of  all  the  good-  which  is  to  arise  from  his  own  280 


1  Tous  les  EvCques  a  la  lanterne. 
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suflFerings,  and  the  patriotic  crimes  of  an  enlightened 
age.^ 

1  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  letter  written  upon  this  subject  by  an 
eye-witiiuss.  That  eye-witness  was  one  of  the  most  honest,  intelligent,  285 
and  eloquent  meiubers  of  the  National  Assembly,  one  uf  the  most  ac- 
tive and  zealous  reformers  of  the  t-tate.  He  waa  obliged  to  secede  from 
the  assembly  ;  and  he  afterAards  became  a  voluntar*  exile,  on  account 
of  the  horrors  of  this  pious  triumph,  and  the  dispositions  of  men  who, 
profiting  of  crimes,  if  not  causinj^  them,  have  taken  the  lead  in  public  290 
affairs. 

Extract  of  M.  de  Lall;^  Tollendal's  Seconal  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

"  Parlons  du  parti  que  j  ai  pris:  ilest  bienjustitid  dans  ma  conscience 
— Ni  cette  ville  coupable,  ni  cette  assemblee  plus  coupable  encore,  ne 
nieritoient  que  je  me  justilie  ;  niais  j'ai  k  cceur  que  vous,  et  les  per-  295 
sonnes  qui  pensent  conune  vous,  ne  me  condanuient  pas. — Ma  saiit<5, 
je  vous  jure,  me  rendoit  mes  fonctions  impossibles  ;  mais  meme  en  les 
mettaiit  de  c;it^  il  a  et6  au-dessus  de  mes  forces  de  supporter  pluslong-- 
tems  I'horreur  que  n)e  causoit  ce  sang.-ces  tctes — cette  reine  jirexque 
egonjee,  ce  roi. — amend  aclaot, — entranta  Paris,  au  milieu  deses  assas-  300 
sins,  et  precede  destttes  de  ses  malheureux  jfrades — ces  |>erfides  janis- 
saires,  ces  assassins,  ces  fcmmescaiinibales,  ce  cri  de  T<ji'9  les  kvi!;qije& 
A  LA  LA.sTKKNE,  dans  le  mouient  oii  le  roi  entrc  sa  capitale  avec  deux 
^Vr:ques  de  .son  conseil  dans  sa  voiture — un  coup  de  fii.iil,  que  jai  vu 
tirer  dans  un  dex  carosfiKd  de  la  reine.  M.  Bailly  appellant  cela  un  beau  3()5 
jour — lassen-ijlee  ayant  declare  froidement  le  matin,  qu'il  n'etojt  pas 
de  sa  dijrnite  d'aller  touteentii'-re  environner  le  roi — M.  Mirabeau  dismt 
i  I  pun^ment  dans  cette  asscmblce  que  le  vaisseau  de  1  etat,  loins  d'etre 
arretedans  sa  course,  s'elancerqit  avec  pkisde  rapidity  que  jamais  vers 
sa  rdif^n^ration — M.  Barnave,  f  ant  avec  lui.  quand  des  flots  de  sang  310 
coulaieiitautourde  nous— le  vertueux  Mounier*  echap|)antpar  miracle 
k  vingt  assassins,  qui  avoient  vouiu  faire  de  sa  tt'teun  tropheede  plus  : 
Voila  ce  qui  me  fit  jurer  de  ne  plus  niettre  le  pied  danjs  Cftte  cuternt 
d'  aiL>-*)p<'pha<je>i[x.\\ii  National  Assembly]  oii  je  n'avois  plus  de  force 
d'^Iever  la  voix.,  ou  depuis  six  semaines  je  lavois  plevee  en  vain.  oi  r, 

"  Moi,  Mounlor,  et  tous  les  honnetes  gens,  ont  pense  que  le  dernier  "^ 
effort  a  faire  pour  le  bien  6toit  d'en  sortir.      Aucune  idee  de  crainte  ne 
s'est  approchdo  lie  moi.      Je  rougirois  de  m'en  dcfendre.      J'avois  en- 
core recu  sur  la  route  de  la  part  de  ce  i)eui)le,  moins  coui)ableqi;eceux 
qui  I'ont  enivr^  de  fnreur,  des  acclamations,  et  des  ai)))laudi88enients,   320 
dont  d'autres  auroient  6t6  flatt^s   et  ((ui   m'ont  fait  fremir.     CVst  k 
I'indignation.  c'e>t  k  I  horreur.  c'est  au.\  con\nilsions  phvsiques,  que  le 
seul  asjiect  du  sang  me  fait  ^prouver  que  j'ai  cvde.     On  bi-av  e  une  seul 
mort  ;  on  la  brave   plusieurs   fois,   quand  elle  peut  etre  utile.      Mais 
aueune  puissanc-  sous  le  Cicl    mais  aucune  opinion  publique  ou  priv^e    325 
n'ont  le  droit  de  me  condaniner  A  souffrir  inutilement  mille  supplices      " 
par  minute,  et  a  ptrir  de  d6sespoir,de  rage,  a u  nwWtin  das  triuni plus, 
du  crime  (jue  je  n'ai  i>u  arrcter,     lis  me  proscriront,  ils  confisijueront 
mes  biens.     Je  labourerai  la  terre  et  je  ne  les  verrai  plus.— VoilA  ma 
justification.     Vous  pourrez  la  li  e,  la  montrer,  la  lais.Htr  copier  ;  tant   330 
pis  peu  ceux  qui  ne  la  comprendront  |  us  ;  ce  ne  sera  alors  uiui  qui 
auroit  en  tort  de  1     leur  dinner." 

This  military  man  had  not  so  irood    nerves  ag  the   peaceable  gentle- 
man of  the  Old    .iewry.— See  Xliin>.  Mniuiicr's  narrative  of  ilicsc  trans- 
actions ;  a  man  also  of  honour,  and  \irtue  and  talents,  and  therefore  a  335 
fugitive, 

•  N.  B.  Mr.  Mounier  was  then  speaker  of  the  National  Assembly, 
He  has  since  been  obiiyed  to  live  in  exile,  though  ojie  of  the  firmest  c^ 
sertors  of  libert\'. 
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Although  this  work  of  our  new  light  and  knowledge  340 
did  not  go  to  the  length  thai  in  all  probability  it  was 
intended  it  should  be  carried,  yet  I  must  think  that 
such  treatment  of  any  human  creatures  must  be  shock- 
ing to  any  but  those  who  are  made  for  accomplishing 
Revolutions.      But  I  cannot  stop  here.     Influenced  by  345 
the  inborn  feelings  of  my  nature,  and  not  being  illumi- 
nated by  a  single  ray  of  this  new -sprung  modern  light, 
I  confess  to  you,  Sir,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  the  per- 
sons  suflering,   and   particularly  the  sex,  the  beauty, 
and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  descendant  of  so  many  350 
kings  and  emperors,  with  the  tender  age  of  royal  in- 
fants, insensible  only  through  infancy  and  innocence 
of  the  cruel  outrages  to  which  their  parents  were  ex- 
posed, instead  of  being  a  subject  of  exultation,  adds 
not  a  little  to  my  sensibility  on  that  most  melancholy  355 
occa.s^ion. 

I  hear  that  the  august  person,  who  was  the  princif)al 
object  of  our  preacher's  triumph,  though  he  supported 
himself,  felt  much  on  that  shameful  occasion.  As  a 
man,  it  became  him  to  feel  for  his  wife  and  his  children,  3G0 
and  the  faithful  guards  of  his  person,  that  were  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood  about  him  ;  as  a  prince,  it  became 
him  to  feel  for  the  strange  and  frightful  transformation 
of  his  civilized  subjects,  and  to  be  more  grieved  for 
them  than  solicitous  for  himself.  It  derogates  little  365 
from  his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to  the  hon- 
our of  his  humanity.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  very 
sorry  indeed,  that  such  personages  are  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  not  unbecoming  in  Uii  to  praise  the  virtues  of 
the  great.  370 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  th  .t  the  great  lady,  the 
other  object  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that  day  (one 
is  interested  that  beings  made  for  suffering  should 
suffer  well),  and  that  she  bears  all  the  succeeding  days, 
that  she  bears  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband,  and  375 
her  own  captivity,  and  the  exile  of  her  friends,  and  the 
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insulting  adulation  of  addresses,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  her  accumulated  wrongs,  with  a  serene  patience,  in 
a  manner  suited  to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becoming 
the  offspring  of  a  sovereign  distinguished  for  her  piety  380 
and  her  courage  :  that,  like  her,  she  has  lofty  senti- 
ments ;  that  she  feels  with  the  diguity  of  a  Roman 
matr(m  ;  that  in  the  last  extremity  she  will  save  her- 
self from  the  last  disgrace  ;  and  that,  if  she  must  fall, 
she  will  fall  by  no  ignoble  hand.  385 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles , 
and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision,  I  saw  her 
just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  390 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — glittering 
like  the  morning-star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
joy.  Oh  !  what  a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart  must 
I  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation 
and  that  fall  !  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added  395 
titles  of  venerarion  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant, 
respectful  love,  tliat  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
see  such  disasters  fallen  upcjn  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  400 
men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour,  and  of  cavaliers. 
I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  mu.st  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 
That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators,  has  405 
succeeded  ;  and  the  gloiy  of  Europe  is  extiiiguisliod 
for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shail  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  410 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unliought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
seutimont  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone!     It  is  gone, 
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that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  Avliich  inspired  courage  415 
whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touched,  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by 
losing  all  its  grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its 
origin    in   the   ancient    chivalry  ;    and   the   principle,   420 
though  varied  in  its  appear;ince  by  the  varying  state 
of  human  affairs,  subsisted  and  influenced  through  a 
long  succession  of  generations,  even  to  the  time  we  live 
in.      If  it  slipuld  ever  be  totally  extinguished,  the  loss 
I  fear  will  be  great.       It  is  this  which  has  given  its  425 
character  to  modern  Europe.     It  is  this  which  has  dis- 
tinguished it  under  all  its  forms  of  government,  and 
distinguished  it  to  its  advantage,  from  the  states  of 
Asia,  and  possibly  from  those  states  which  flourished 
in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world.     It  430 
was  this,  which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  pro- 
duced a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down  through 
all  the  gradations  of  social  life.       It  was  this  opinion 
which  mitigated   kings  into  companions,   and   raised 
private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.       Without  force  435 
or  opposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness  of  pride  ^nd 
power ;  it  obliged  sovereigns  to  submit  to  the  soft  collar 
of  social  esteem,  compelled  stem  authority  to  submit 
to  elegance,  and  gave  a  dominating  vanquisher  of  laws 
to  be  subdued  by  manners.  440 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illu- 
sions, which  made  power  gentle  and  obedience  liberal, 
which  harmonized  the  difl"erent  shades  of  life,  and 
which  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics 
the  sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  445 
society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by  this  new  conquering 
emi)ire  of  li;^ht  and  reason.  All  the  decent  dra])ery 
of  life  is  to  oe  rudely  torn  off".  All  the  super-added 
ideas,  furnished  from  the  wardrobe  of  moral  imagina- 
tion, which  the   heart  owns,   and   the   understanding  450 
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ratifies,  as  necessary  to  cover  the  defects  of  our  naked, 
shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it  to  dif^nity  in  our  own 
estimation,  are  to  be  exploded  as  a  rediculous,  absurd, 
and  antiquated  fashion. 

On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  a  455 
<(ueen  is  but  a  woman  ;  a  woman  is  but  an  animal,  and 
an  animal  not  of  the  highest  order.     All  homage  paid 
to  the  sex  in  general  as  such,  and  without   distinct 
views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance  and  folly.   Regicide, 
and  parricide,  and  sacrilege,  are  but  fictions  of  super-  4G0 
stition,    corrupting    jurisprudence    by    destroying    its 
simplicity.     The  murder  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a 
bishop,  or  a  father,  are  only  common  homicide  ;  and 
if  the  people  are  by  any  chance,  or  in  any  w^ay,  gainers 
by  it,  a  sort  of  homicide  much  the  most  pardonable,  465 
and  into  which   we  ought  not  to  make   too  severe  a 
scrutiny. 

On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy,  which 
is  the  offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  understand- 
ings,  and  which  is  as    vuid  of   solid   wisdom  as  it  is  470 
destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegance,  laws  are  to  be  sup- 
ported only  by  their  own  terrors,  and  by  the  concern 
which  each  individual  may  find  in  them  from  his  own 
private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to  thf"      from  his  own 
private  interests.    In  the  groves  of  i*/tety  .    ..lemy,  atthe  475 
end  of  every  visto,  you  see  nothing  biu  the  gallows.    No- 
thing is  left  which  engages  the  atl'ections  on  the  part 
of  the  commonwealth.     On  the  principles  of  this  me- 
chanic philosophy,  our  institutions  can  never  be  em- 
bodied, if  1  may  use  the  expression,  in  persons  ;  so  as  480 
to  create  in  us  love,  veneration,  admiration,  c»r  attach- 
ment.      But   that  sort  of    reason  which  banishes  the 
afiections    is    incapable  of   filling   their  place.     The?e 
public  afiections,  combined  with  manners,  are  requircil 
sometimes  as  sup[)lements,   sometimes  as  correctives,   485 
always  as  aids  to  law.     The  precept  given  by  a  wise 
man,  aa  well  as  a  great  critic,  for  the  construction  of 
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poems,  is  equ  illy  true  as  to  states  : — Nov,  sati>^  e.-it  jytd- 
chra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto.      There  ought  to  be  a 
system  of  manners  in  every  nation,  which  a  well-formed  490 
mind  wouM  be  disposed  to  relish.      To  make  us  love 
our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  some  kind  or  other,  will  survive  the 
shock  in  which  manners  and  opinions  perish  ;  and  it 
will  find  other  and  worse  means  for  its  support.  The  495 
usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subvert  ancient  institu- 
tions, has  destroyed  ancient  principles,  will  hold  power 
by  arts  similar  to  those  by  which  it  has  af'.quired  it. 
Wlien  the  old  feudal  and  cliivalrous  spirit  of  fealty, 
which,  by  freeing  kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kings  500 
and  subjects  fmm  the  precautions  of  tyranny,  shall  be 
extinct  in  the  minds  of  men,  plots  and  assassinations 
will  be  anticipated  by  preventive  murder  and  preven- 
tive confiscation,  and  that  long  roll  of  grim  and  bloody 
maxims,  which  form  the  political  code  of  all  power,  505 
not  standing  on  its  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of 
those  who  are  to  obey  it.  Kings  will  be  tyrants  from 
policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  from  principle. 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of  life  are  taken 
away,  the  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated.  From  510 
that  moment  we  have  no  compass  to  govern  us  ;  nor 
can  we  know  distinctly  to  what  port  we  steer.  Europe, 
undoubtedly,  taken  in  a  mass,  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition the  day  on  which  your  revolution  was  completed. 
How  much  of  that  prosperous  state  was  owing  to  the  515 
spirit  of  our  old  manners  and  opinixms  is  not  easy  to 
say  ;  but  as  such  causes  cannot  be  indifferent  in  their 
operation,  we  must  presume,  that,  on  the  whole,  their 
operation  was  beneficiiil. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the  state  in  520 
which  we  find  them,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to 
the  causes    by  which    they  have  been  produced,  and 
possibly   may  be  upheld.       Nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  our  manners,   our  civilization,  and  all  the 
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good  things  which  are   connected  with  manners  and  525 
with  civilization,  have,  in  this  European  world  of  ours, 
depended  for  ages  upon  two  principles  ;  and  were  in- 
deed the  result  of  both  combined ;  T  mean  the  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.       The  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession,   the  other  by  530 
patronage,    kept    learning   in    existence,    even  in   the 
midst  of  arms  and  confusions,  and  whilst  governments 
were  rather  in  their  causes,  than  formed.       Learning 
paid  back  what  it  received  to  nobility  and  to  priest- 
hood ;    and  paid   it   with    usury,    by    enlarging   their  535 
ideas,  and  by  furnishing  their  minds.      Happy  if  they 
had  all  continued  to  know  their  indissoluble  union,  and 
their  proper  place  !     Happy  if  learning,  not  debauched 
by  ambition,  had  been  satisfied  to  continue  the  instruc- 
tor, and  not  aspired  to  be  the  master  !     Along  with  its  540 
natural  protectors  and  guardians,  learning  will  be  cast 
into  the  mire,  and  trodden  dowTi  under  the  hoofs  of  a 
swinish  multitude.^ 

If,  as  I  suspect,  modern  letters  owe  more  than  they 
are  always  willing  to  own  to  ancient  manners,  so  do  545 
other  interests  which  we  value  full  as   much  as  they 
are    worth.       Even  commerce,   and  trade,   and  manu- 
facture,   the   gods  of   our   economical    politicians,    are 
themselves  but  effects,  which,  as  first  causes,  we  choose 
to    worship.      They   certainly   grew    under    the    same  550 
shade  in  which    learning   nourished.      They    too    may 
decay  with  their  natural  protecting  principles.       With 
yt)U,  for  the  present  at  le;iat,  they  all  threaten  to  dis- 
appear together.       Where  trade  and  manufactures  are 
wanting  to  a  people,  and  the  spirit  of  nobilityand  religion  555 
remains,  sentiment  supplies,  and  not  always  ill  sujiplies, 
their  place ;    but  if  commerce  and  the  arts  should  be 
lost  in  an  experiment  to  try  how   well  a   state  may 

1  See  the  fate  of  BftUly  and  Coiidorci-t,  supposed  to  be  here  partirn 
larly  alluded  to.     Coii\p»re  the  oircumataiicea  of  thu  trial  anrl  execution   5(i(> 
of  the  former  with  this  prc*In,L»oii, 
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stand  without  these  old  fundamental  principles,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  must  be  a  nation  of  gross,  stupid,  fero- 
cious, and,  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  sordid,  barbar- 
ians, destitute  of  religion,  honour,  or  manly  pride,  5(55 
possessing  nothing  at  present,  and  hoping  for  nothing 
hereafter  'i 

I  wish  you  may  not  be  going  fast,  and  by  the  short- 
est cut,  to  that  horrible  and  disgustful  situation. 
Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  conception,  a  570 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  all  their  instructors.  Their  liberty  is 
not  liberal.  Their  science  is  presumptuous  ignorance. 
Their  humanity  is  savage  and  brutal. 

It  is  not  clear,  whether  in  England  we  learned  those  575 
grand  and  decorous  principles  and  manners,  of  which 
considerable  traces  yet  remain,  from  you,  or  whether 
you  took  them  from  us.  But  to  you,  I  think,  we  trace 
them  best.  You  seem  to  me  to  be—  getdis  incunabula 
nostrce.  France  has  always  more  or  less  influenced  man-  580 
ners  in  England  ;  and  when  your  fountain  is  choki^,d 
up  and  polluted,  the  stream  will  not  run  long,  or  ji  jt 
run  clear,  with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation.  This 
gives  all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  but  too  close  and  con- 
nected a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  France.  Excuse  585 
me,  therefore,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  atrocious 
spectacle  of  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  or  have  given  too 
,much  scope  to  the  reflections  v\^hich  have  arisen  in  ray 
mind  on  occasion  of  the  most  importa,nt  of  all  revolu- 
tions, which  may  be  dated  from  that  day,  I  mean  a  re-  590 
volution  in  sentiments,  manners,  and  moral  opinions. 
As  things  now  stand,  with  everything  respectable  de- 
stroyed without  us,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  within  us 
every  principle  of  respect,  one  is  almost  forced  to  apolo- 
gize for  harbouring  the  common  feelings  of  men.  595 

Why  do  I  feel  so  differently  from  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Price,  and  those  of  his  lay  flock  who  will  choose  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  his  discourse  ? — For  this  plain  reason 
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— because  it  is  natural  I  sliould ;  because  we  are  so  made, 
as  to  be  affected  at  such  spectacles  with  melancholy  600 
sei'timents  upon  the  unstable  condition  of  mortal  pro- 
sperity, and  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of  human  great- 
nos5  ;  because  in  those  natural  feelings  we  learn  great 
lessDns  ;  because  in  events  like  these  our  passions  in- 
struct our  reason  ;  because  when  kings  are  hurled  from  605 
their  thrones  by  the  Supreme  Director  of  this  great 
dn.ma,  and  become  the  objects  of  insult  to  the  base, 
and  of  pity  to  the  good,  we  behold  such  disasters  in  the 
moril,  as  we  should  behold  a  miracle  in  the  physical, 
order  of  things.  Wo  are  alarmed  into  reflection  ;  our  610 
minds  (as  it  has  long  since  been  observed)  are  purified 
byternn'  and  pity  ;  our  weak,  unthinking  pride  is  hum- 
bled under  the  dispensations  of  a  mj'^sterioiis  wisdom. 
Some  tears  might  be  drawn  from  me,  if  such  a  spect- 
acle were  exliibited  on  the  stage.  I  should  be  truly  615 
ashamed  of  finding  in  myself  that  superficial,  theatric 
sense  of  painted  distress,  whilst  I  could  exult  over  it 
in  real  life.  With  such  a  perverted  mind,  I  could  never 
venture  to  show  my  face  at  a  tragedy.  People  would 
think  the  tears  that  Garrick  formerly,  or  that  Siddons  620 
not  long  since,  have  extorted  from  me,  were  the  tears  of 
hypocrisy  ;  I  should  know  them  to  be  the  tears  of  folly. 
Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  better  school  of  moFal  senti- 
ments than  churches,  where  the  feelings  of  humanity  are 
thus  outraged.  Poets  who  have  to  deal  with  an  audi-  625 
ence  not  yet  graduated  in  the  school  of  the  rights  of 
men,  and  who  must  apply  themselves  to  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  heart,  would  not  dare  to  produce  such 
a  triumph  as  a  matter  of  exultation.  There,  where  men 
follow  their  natural  impulses,  tliey  would  not  bear  the  630 
odious  maxims  of  a  Machiavelian  i)olicy,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  attainment  of  monarchical  or  democratic 
tyranny.  They  would  reject  them  on  the  modern,  as 
they  once  did  on  the  ancient  stage,  where  they  could  not 
bear  even  the  hypothetical  proposition  of  such  wicked-  636 
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ness  ill  the  mouth  of  a  personated  tyrant,  though  suit- 
able to  the  character  he  sustained.  No  theatric  audi- 
ence in  Athens  would  bear  what  has  been  borne,  in  the 
midst  of  the  real  tragedy  of  this  triumphal  day ;  a  prin- 
cipal actor  weighing,  as  it  were  in  scales  hung  in  a  shop  640 
of  horrors, — so  much  actual  crime  against  so  much  con- 
tingent advantage, — and  after  putting  in  and  out 
weights,  declaring  that  the  balance  was  on  the  side  of 
the  advantages.  They  would  not  bear  to  see  the  crimes 
of  new  democracy  posted  as  in  a  ledger  against  the  045 
crimes  of  old  despotism,  and  the  book-keepers  of  politics 
finding  democracy  still  in  debt,  but  by  no  means  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay  the  balance.  In  the  theatre,  the 
first  intuitive  glance,  without  any  elaborate  process  of 
reasoning,  will  show,  that  this  method  of  political  compu-  650 
tation  would  justify  every  extent  of  crime.  They  would 
see,  that  on  these  principles,  even  where  the  very  worst 
acts  were  not  perpetrated,  it  was  owing  rather  to  the 
fortune  of  the  conspirators,  than  to  their  parsimony  in 
the  expenditure  of  treachery  and  blood.  They  would  655 
soon  see,  that  criminal  means  once  tolerated  are  soon 
preferred.  They  present  a  shorter  cut  to  the  object 
than  through  the  highway  oi  the  moral  virtues.  Jus- 
tifying perfidy  and  murder  for  public  benefit,  public 
benefit  would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy  (UJO 
and  murder  the  end  ;  until  rapacity,  malice,  revenge, 
and  fear  more  dreadful  than  revenge,  could  satiate 
their  insatiable  appetites.  Such  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  losing,  in  the  splendour  of  these  triumphs 
of  the  rights  of  men,  all  natural  sense  of  wr< mg and  right.   <>G5 

But  the  reverend  pastor  exults  in  tkis  "leading  in  tri- 
umph," because  truly  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  "an 
arbitrary  monarch  ;"  that  is,  in  other  words,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  because  he  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  beaause  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  king  (j70 
of  France,  with  the  prerogatives  of  which,  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  and  a  long  acquiescence  of  the  people, 
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without  any  act  of  his,  had  put  him  in  possession.       A 
misfortune  it  lias  indeed  turned  out  to  him,  that  he  was 
born  king  of  France.      But  misfortune  is  not  crime,  nor  675 
is  indiscretion  always  tlie  greatest  guilt.     I  shall  never 
think  that  a  prince,  the  acts  of  whose  whole  reign  were 
a  series  of  concessions  tfl  his  subjects,  who  was  willing 
to  relax  his  authority,  to  remit  his  prerogatives,  to  call 
his  people  to  a  share  of  freedom,    not    known,   perhaps  080 
not  desired,  by  their  ancestors  ;  such  a  prince,  thoviv-h 
he  should  be  subjected  to  the  common  frailties  attached 
to  men  and  to   princes,    though  he  should   have    once 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  force  against  the  des- 
perate   esigns  manifestly  carrying  on  against   his  per-  <i85 
son,  and  the  remnants  of   his    authority  ;    though    all 
this  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  T  shall  be   led 
with  great  difficulty  to  think  he  deserves  the  cruel  and 
insulting  triumph  of  Paris,  and  of  Dr.  Price.   I  tremble 
for  the  cause  of  liberty,  from  such  an  example  to  kings,   690 
I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  the    unpunish- 
ed outrages  of  the  most  wicked  of  mankind.   But  there 
are  some  people  of  that  low  and  degenerate  fashion   of 
mind,  that  they  look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe 
and  admiration  t-,-  kings,  wIk;  know  to  keep  firm  in  their  «j95 
seat,  to  hold  a  strict  hand  over  their  subjects,  to  assert 
their  prerogative,  and,  by  the  awakened  vigilance  of  a 
severe  despotism,  to  guard  against  the   very    first   ap- 
jjroaches  of  freedom.    Against  such  as  these  they  never 
elevate  their  voice.      Deserters    from    principle,    listed  700 
with  fortune,  they  neverseeany  good  in  suffering  virtue, 
nor  any  crime  in  prosperous  usurpation. 

If  it  could  have  been  made  clear  to  me, that  the  king 
and  queen  of  France  (those  T  mean  who  were  such 
before  the  triumph)  were  inexorable  and  cruel  tyrants,  705 
that  they  had  formed  a  deliberate  scheme  for  massacr- 
ing the  National  Assembly,  (I  think  I  have  seen  some- 
thing like  the  latter  insinuated  in  certain  publications.) 
I  should  think  their  c;\ptivity  just.      If    this    be    true, 
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much  more  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  done,  in  my  710 
opinion,  in  another  maimer.      The  punishment  of  real 
tyrants  is  a  noble  and  awful  act  of  justice ;  and  it   has 
with  truth  been  said  to  be  consolatory   to   the   human 
mind.     But  if  I  were  to  punish  a  wicked  king,  I  should 
regard  the  dignity  in  avenging  the  crime.       Justice  is  715 
grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its  punishments  rather  seems 
to  submit  to  a  necessity,  than  to  make  a  choice.     Had 
Nero,  or  Agrippina,  or  Louis  the  Eleventh,  or  Charles 
the  Ninth,  been  the  subject  ;  if  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden,  after  the  murder  of  Patkul,  or  his  predecessor  7*20 
Christina,  after  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi,  had'  fallen 
into  your  hands,  Sir,  or  into  mine,  I  am  sure  our  con- 
duct would  have  been  different. 

If  the  French  king,  or  king  of   the   French,    (or   by 
whatever  name  he  is  known  in  the  new   vocabulary   of  725 
your  constitution,)  has  in  his  own  person,  and   that   of 
his  (jueen,  really  deserved   these  unavowed,    but  un- 
avenged, murderous  attempts,  and  those  frequent   in- 
dignities more  critei  than  murder,  such  a  person  would 
ill  deserve  even  that  subordinate  executory  trust,  which  730 
T  understand  is  to  be  placed  in  him  ;  nor  is  he  fit  to  be 
called  chief  in  a  nation  which  he  has  outraged  and  op- 
pressed.    A  worse  choice  for  such  an  ofiice  in  a  new 
commonwealth,  than  that  of  a  deposed  tyrant,  could 
not  possibly  be  made.     But  to  degrade  and  insult  a  7.35 
man  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  afterwards  to  trust 
him  in  your  highest  concerns,  as  a  faithful,  honest, 
and  zealous  servant,  is  not  consistent  with  reasoning, 
nor  prudent  in  policy,  nor  safe  in  practice.     Those  who 
could  make  such  an  appointment  must  be  guilty  of  a  740 
more  flagrant  breach  of  trust  than  any  they  have  jH 
committed  against  the  people.      As  this  is  the  only 
crime   in  which   your  leading  politicians  could  have 
acted  inconsistently,  I  conclude  that  ther-  is  no  sort  of 
ground  for  these  horrid  insinuations.     I  think  no  bet-  745 
ter  of  all  the  other  calumiues. 
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In  England,  we  give  no  credit  to  them.  We  are 
generous  enemies  :  we  are  faithful  allies.  We  spurn 
from  us  with  disgust  and  indignation  the  slanders  of 
those  who  bring  us  their  anecdotes  with  the  attestation  750 
of  the  flower-de-luce  on  their  shoulders.  We  have 
Lord  George  Gordon  fast  in  Newgate  ;  and  neither  his 
being  a  public  proselyte  to  Judaism,  nor  his  having,  in 
his  zeal  against  catholic  priests  and  all  sorts  of  ecclesi- 
astics, raised  a  mob  (excuse  the  term,  it  is  still  in  use  755 
here)  which  pulled  down  all  our  prisons,  have  preserved 
to  him  a  liberty,"  of  which  he  did  not  render  himself 
worthy  by  a  virtuous  use  of  it.  We  have  rebuilt  New- 
gate, and  tenanted  the  mansion.  W"e  have  prisons  al- 
most as  strong  as  the  Bastile,  for  those  who  dare  to  libel  700 
the  queens  of  France.  In  this  spiritual  retreat,  let  the 
noble  libeller  remain.  Let  him  there  meditate  on  his 
Thalmud,  until  he  learns  a  conduct  more  becoming  his 
liirth  and  parts,  and  not  so  disgraceful  to  the  ancient 
religion  to  which  he  has  become  a  proselyte  ;  or  until  705 
some  persons  from  your  side  of  the  water,  to  please 
your  new  Hebrew  brethren,  shall  ransom  him.  He 
may  then  be  enabled  to  purchase,  with  the  old  hoards 
of  the  synagogue,  and  a  ver}'-  small  poundage  on  the 
long  compound  interest  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  77(-* 
(Dr.  Price  has  shown  us  ^•■hat  ndracles  compound  in- 
terest will  perform  in  1790  years),  the  lands  whicli  are 
lately  discovered  to  have  been  usurped  by  the  Gallican 
church.  Send  us  yuur  Popish  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  we  will  send  you  our  Protestant  Rabbin.  ^V'e  775* 
shall  treat  the  person  you  send  us  in  exchange  like  a 
gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  as  he  is ;  but  pray  let 
him  bring  with  him  the  fund  of  his  hospitality,  bourty, 
and  charity ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  con- 
fiscate a  shilling  of  that  honourable  and  pious  fund,  780 
nor  think  of  enriching  the  treasury  with  the  spoils  of 
the  poor-box. 

To   tell   you  the  truth,    my  dear  Sir,   I  cliink  the 
honour  of  our  nation  to  bo  somewhat  concerned  in  th* 
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disclaimer  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society  of  the  Old  785 
Jewry   and   the   London   Tavern.     I   have    no    man's 
proxy.     I  speak  only  fov  myself,  when  I  disclaim,  as  T 
do  with  all  possible  earnestness,  all  communion  with 
the  actors  in  that  triumph,  or  with  the  admirers  of  it. 
When  I  assert  anything  else,  as  concerning  the  people  790 
of  England,  I  speak  from  observation,  not  from  auth- 
ority ;  but  I  speak  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  a 
pretty  extensive  and  mixed  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,   of  all  descriptions  and 
ranks,  and   after   a   course    of   attentive    observation,  795 
began  early  in   life,    and  continued   for   nearly   forty 
years.      I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that 
we  are  divided  from  you  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about 
twenty-four   miles,    and   that   the  mutual    intercourse 
[between  the  two  countries  has  lately  been  very  great,   800 
to  fiiid  how  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us.       I  suspect 
that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judgment  of  this 
nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  very  erron- 
eously, if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and 
dispositions   generally   prevalent   in    England.        The  805 
vanity,  restlessness,  petulance,  and  spirit  of  intrigue, 
of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their  total 
want  of  consec^uence  in  bustle  and  noise,  and  puffing, 
and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make  you  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  810 
mark  of  general  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.      No 
^such  thing,  I  assure  you.       Because  half  a  dozen  grass- 
hoppers under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  im- 
portunate chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  re- 
posed beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  815 
cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ; 
that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in  number  ;    or  that, 
after  all,   they  are  other  than   the   little,    shrivelled, 
meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects  820 
of  the  hour. 
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T  almost  venture  to  affirm,  iliat  not  one  in  a  hundred 
amongst  us  participates  in  the  "triumph"  of  the  Revo- 
lution Society.  If  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and 
their  children,  were  to  fall  into  our  hands  by  the  chance  825 
of  war,  in  the  most  acrimonious  of  all  hostilities,  (I 
deprecate  such  an  event,  I  deprecate  such  hostility), 
they  would  be  treated  with  another  sort  of  triumphal 
entry  into  London.  We  formerly  have  had  a  king  of 
France  in  that  situation  ;  you  have  read  how  he  was  83<' 
treated  by  the  victor  in  the  held  ;  and  in  what  manner 
he  was  afterwards  received  in  England.  Four  hundred 
years  have  gone  over  us  ;  but  I  believe  we  are  not  mat- 
erially chaii-cd  since  that  period.  Thanks  to  our  sul- 
len resistance  to  innovation,  thanks  to  the  cold  slug-  835 
gishnesB  of  our  national  character,  we  atill  bear  the 
stamp  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  (as  T  conceive^ 
lost  the  generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking  of  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  nor  as  yet  have  we  subtilized  ourselves 
into  savages.  We  are  not  the  converts  of  Rousseau  ;  840 
we  are  not  the  disciples  of  "Voltaire  ;  Helvetius  has 
made  no  progress  amongst  us.  Atheists  are  not  our 
preachers;  madmen  are  not  our  lawgivers.  We  know 
that  v)e  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  we  think  that 
no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  morality  ;  nor  many  84"» 
in  the  great  principles  of  government,  nor  in  the  ideas 
of  liberty,  which  were  understood  long  b<!f<>re  we  were 
born,  altogether  as  well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave 
has  heaped  its  mould  upon  our  presumption,  and  tlie 
silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  8oO 
lo(|uacity.  In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely 
einbowelled  of  our  natural  entrail:^  ;  we  still  feel  within 
us,  and  we  clieriah  and  cultivate,  tho.se  inbred  senti- 
ments which  are  the  faithful  guardians,  the  active 
monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true  supporters  of  all  liberal  85r» 
and  manly  morals.  We  have  not  been  drawn  and 
trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like  stulted 
birds  in  a  museum,   with  chafl"  and   rags   and    paltry 
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blurred  shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man.       We 
preserve  the  whole  of  our  feelings  still  native  and  en-  860 
tire,  unsophisticated  by  pedantry  and  infidelity.       We 
fear  God  ;    we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings  ;   with  affec- 
tion to  parliaments  ;    with  duty  to  magistrates  ;    with 
reverence  to  priests;    and  with  respect   to   nobility.^ 
Why  ?      Because  when  such  ideas  are  brought  before  S65 
our  minds,  it  is  tcatural  to  be  so  affected ;    because  all 
other  feelings  are  false  and  spurious,  and  tend  to  cor- 
rupt our  minds,  to  vitiate  our  primary  morals,  to  ren- 
der us  unlit  for  rational  liberty  ;    and  by  teaching  us  a 
servile,  licentious,  and  abandoned  insolence,  to  be  our  870 
low  sport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfectly  fit 
for,  and  justly  deserving  of,  slavery,  through  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives. 

You  see,  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold 
enough   to   confess,    that   we   are    generally    men    of  875 
untaught  feelings  ;  that  instead  of  casting  away  all  our 
old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  to  a  very  considerable 
degree,  and,  to  take  more  shame  to  ourselves,  we  cher- 
ish them  because  they  are  prejudices  ;   and  the  longer 
they  have  lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they  have  880 
prevailed,  the  more  we  cherish  them.       We  are  afraid 
to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own  private 
stock  of  reason  ;    because  we  suspect  that  this  stock  in 
each  man  is  small,  and  that  the  individuals  would  do 
better  to  avail  themselves  of  the   general   bank   and  885 
capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.       Many  of  our  men  of 
speculation,  instead  of  exploding  general   prejudices, 
employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the  latent  wisdom 

1  The  English  are,  I  conceive,  misrepresented  in  a  letter  published  in 
one  of  the  iiapeis,  by  a  gentleman  thought  to  be  a  dissenting  minister.  390 
— When  writing  to  Dr.  Price  of  the  spirit  which  prevails  at  Paris,  he 
says.  "  The  spirit  of  the  people  in  this  place  has  abolished  all  the  proud 
distil  actions  which  the  hiii;/  and  iwblts  had  usurped  in  their  minds ; 
whether  they  talk  of  the  king,  the  noble,  or  the  priest,  their  whole 
language  is  that  of  the  most  taliyhteaed  and  liberaL  amonrjat  the  Emi-  893 
lish."  If  this  gentleman  means  to  confine  the  terms  eidu/htened  and 
liberaL  to  one  set  of  men  in  England,  it  may  be  true.  It  is  not 
generally  so. 
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which  prevails  in  them.      If  they  find  what  they  seek, 
and  they  seldom  fail,  they  think  it  more  wise  to  con-  OOCT 
tiniie  the  prejudice,  with  the  reason  involved,  than  to 
cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice,  and  to  leave  nothing 
but  the  naked  reason  ;  because  prejudice,  with  its  rea- 
son, has  a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and  an 
affection  which  will  give  it  permanence.       Prejudice  is  905 
of  ready  application  in  the  emergency ;    it  previously 
engnges  the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue,   and  does  not  leave    the   man   hesitating  in    the 
moment  of  decision,  sceptical,  puzzled,  and  unresolved. 
Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit ;   and  not  a  910 
series  of  unconnected  acts.       Through  just  prejudice, 
his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Your  literary  men,  and  your  politicians,   and  so  do 
the  whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among  us,  essentially 
differ  in  these  points.      They  have  no  respect  .for  the  915 
wisdom  of  others ;    but  they  pay  it  off  by  a  very  full 
measure  of  confidence  in  their  own.     With  them  it  is  a  . 
sufficient  motive  to  destroy  an  old  scheme  of  things, 
because  it  is  an  old  one.      As  to  the  new,  they  are  in 
no  sort  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  build-  920 
ing  run  up  in  haste;    because  duration  is  no  object  to 
those  who  think  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  before 
their  time,  and  who  place  all  their  hopes  in  discovery. 
They   conceive,    very   systematically,    that   all    thincfs 
which  give  perpetuity  are  mischievous,  and  therefore  925 
they  are  at  inexpiable  war    with    all   establishments. 
They  think  that  government  may  vary  like  m(.)des  of 
dress,  and  with  as  little  ill  eftect  ;    that  their  needs  no 
principle  of  attachment,  except  a  sense  of  present  con- 
veniency,    to    any   constitution    of    the   state.       They  930 
always  speak  as  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
singular  species  of   compact  between  them  and   their 
magistrates,  which  binds  the  magistrate,  but  which  has 
nothing  reciprocal  in  it,  but  that  the  majesty  of  the 
pec»plo  has  a  right  to  dissolve  it  without  any  reason,  935 
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but  its  will.  Their  attachment  to  their  country  itself 
is  only  so  far  as  it  aj^rees  v.^ith  some  of  their  fleeting 
projects;  it  begins  and  ends  with  that  scheme  of  polity 
which  falls  in  with  their  momentary  opinion. 

These  doctrines,  or  rather  sentiments,  seem  prevalent  ^40 
with  your  new  statesmen.      But  they  are  wholly  differ- 
ent from  those  on  which  we  have  always  acted  in  tiiis 
country. 

I  hear  it  is  sometimes  given  out  in  France,  that  what 
is  doing  among  you  is  after  the  example  of  England.   045 
I  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  scarcely  anything  done  with 
you  has  originated  from  the  practice  or  the  prevalent 
opinions  of  this  people,  either  in  the  act  or  in  the  spirit 
of  the  proceeding.     Let  me  add,  that  we  are  as  unwill- 
ing to  learn  these  lessons  from  France,  as  we  are  sure  950 
that  we  never  taught  them  to  that  nation.     The  cabals 
here,  who  take  a  sort  of  share  in  your  transactions,  as 
yet  consist  of  but  a  handful  of  people.   If  unfortunately 
by,  their  intrigues,  their  sermons,  their   publications, 
and  by  a  confidence  derived  from  an  expected  union  955 
with  the  counsels  and  forces  of  the  French  nation,  they 
should  draw  considerable   numbers  into  their  faction, 
and  in  consequence  should  seriously  attempt  anything 
herein  imitation  of  what  has  been  done  with  you,  the 
event,  I  dare  venture  to  prophesy,  will  be,  that,  with  9(>0 
some  trouble  to  their  country  they  will  soon  accomplish 
their  own  destruction.       This  people  refused  to  change 
their  law  in  remote  ages  from  respect  to  the  infallibility 
of  popes  ;   and  they  will  not  now  alter  it  from  a  pious 
implicit    faith   in    the    dogmatism    of    philosophers  ;  9G5 
though  the  former  was  armed  with  the  anathema  and 
crusade,  and   though  the  latter  should   act  with   the 
libel  and  the  lamp-iron. 

Formerly  your  affairs  were  your  own  concern  only. 
We  felt  for  them  as  men  ;  but  we  kept  aloof  from  them,  970 
because  we  were  not  citizens  of  France.  But  when  we  see 
the  model  held  up  to  ourselves,  we  must  feel  as  Eng- 
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/ishmen,  and  feeling,  we  must  provide  as  Englishmen. 
Your  aflFairs,  in  spite  of  us,  are  made  a  part  of  our  in- 
terest ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  keep  at  a  distance  j'^our  97t 
panacea,  or  your  plague.  If  it  be  a  panacea,  we  do 
not  want  it.  We  kno\v  the  consequences  of  unnecessary 
physic.  If  it  be  a  plague,  it  is  such  a  plague  that  the 
precautions  of  the  most  severe  quarantine  ought  to  be 
established  against  it.  980 

I  hear  on  all  hands  that  a  cabal,  calling  itself  philos- 
ophic, receives  the  glory  of  many  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings ;  and  that  their  opinions  and  s3'Stems  are  the  true 
actuating  spirit  of  the  whole  of  them.  I  have  heard  of 
no  party  in  England,  literary  or  political,  at  any  time,  985 
known  by  such  a  description.  It  is  not  with  you  com- 
posed of  those  men,  is  it  ?  whom  the  vulgar,  in  their 
blunt,  homely  style,  commonly  call  atheists  and  infi- 
dels? If  it  be,  I  admit  that  we  too  have  had  writers  of 
that  description,  who  made  some  noise  in  their  day.  990 
At  present  they  repose  in  lasting  oblivion.  Who, 
born  within  the  last  forty  years,  has  read  one  word  of 
Collins,  and  Toland,  and  Tindal,  and  Chubb,  and  Mor- 
gan, and  that  whole  race  who  called  themselves  Free- 
thinkers? Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke?  Whoever  99;' 
read  him  through?  Ask  the  booksellers  of  London 
what  is  become  of  all  these  lights  of  the  world.  In  a 
few  years  their  few  successf)rs  will  go  to  the  family 
vault  of  "all  the  Capulets."  But  whatever  they 
were,  or  are,  with  us,  they  were  and  are  wholly  uncon-1000 
nected  individuals.  With  us  they  kept  the  common 
nature  of  their  kind,  and  were  not  gregarious.  They 
never  acted  in  corps,  or  were  known  as  a  faction  in  the 
state,  nor  presumed  to  influence  in  that  name  or  char- 
acter, or  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  faction,  on  any  ofl005 
our  public  concerns.  Whether  Uiey  ought  so  to  exist, 
and  so  be  permitted  to  atft,  is  another  question.  As 
such  cabals  have  not  existed  in  England,  so  neither  has 
the  spirit    of   them  bad    any    '.iifiuencc  in  eatablishincj 
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the  original  frame  of  our  constitution,  or  in  any  one  oflOlO 
the  several  reparations  and  improvements  it  has  under- 
gone. The  whole  has  been  done  under  the  auspices, 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  sanctions,  of  religion  and 
piety.  The  -whole  has  emanated  from  the  simplicity  of 
our  national  character,  and  from  a  sort  of  native  plain-1015 
ness  a) id  directness  of  understanding,  which  for  a  long 
time  characterized  those  men  who  have  successfully  ob- 
tained authority  amongst  us.  This  disposition  still  re- 
mains ;  at  least  in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  thatl020 
religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of 
all  good  and  of  all  comfort.  ^  In  England  we  are  so 
convinced  of  this,  that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition, 
with  which  the  accumulated  absurdity  of  the  human 
mind  might  have  crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages,  1025 
that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of  England 
would  not  prefer  to  impiety.  We  shall  never  be  such 
focls  as  to  call  in  an  enemy  to  the  substance  of  any  sys- 
tem to  remove  its  corruptions,  to  supply  its  defects,  or 
to  perfect  its  construction.  If  our  religious  tenets  1030 
should  ever  want  a  further  elucidation,  we  shall  not 
call  on  atheism  to  explain  them.  We  shall  not  light 
up  our  temple  from  that  unhallowed  fire.  It  will  be 
illuminated  with  other  lights.  It  wjii  be  perfumed 
with  other  incense,  than  the  infectious  stuff  which  isl035 
imported  by  the  smugglers  of  adulterated  metaphysics. 
If  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  want  a  revi- 
sion, it  is  not  avarice  or  rapacity,  public  or  private, 
that  we  shall  employ  for  the  audit,  or  receipt,  or  appli- 
cation of  its  consecrated  revenue.     Violently  condemn -1040 


1  Sifc  igitur  hoe  ab  initio  persuaauiu  civibus,  dominos  esse  omnium 
rerum  ac  oderatores,  deos  ;  eaque,  quae  gcrancur.  eorura  jreri  vi, 
ditione,  ac  nuuiine;  eosdeinque  o  itirae  de  tre  ler^  hominutn  inereri  ; 
eti.ualis  quisque  sit,  quid  au'at,  quid  in  ^e  adiuittat,  qui  men  e,  qua 
pietate  colat  reliiri^nes  intueri ;  piurum  et  im  li  .»rum  h  ibere  rati.orieiu.1045 
His  eiiini  rebus  i  iib  it.e  menteo  iiaud  sane  abhori-ebauc  ab  utdi  et  4 
vera  sententia.     Cie.  de  Lei^nbus.  1.  2. 
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ing  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Armenian,  nor,  since 
heats  are  subsided,  the  Roman  system  of  religion,  we 
prefer  the  Protestant ;  not  because  we  think  it  has  IcsslOSO 
of  the  Christ. an  religion  in  it,  but  because,  in  our 
judgment,  it  has  more.  We  are  Protestants,  not 
from  indifference,  but  from  zeal. 

We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  man  is 
by  his  constitution  a  religious  animal  ;    that  atheism  islOoo 
against,  not  only  our  reason,  but  our  instincts  ;  and 
that  it  cannot  prevail  long.        But  if,  in  the  moment  of 
riot     and  in  a  drunken  delirium  from  the  hot   spirit 
drawn  outof  the  alembic  of  hell,  which  in  France  isnow 
so  furiously  boiling,  we  should  uncover  ournakedness,  bylOGO 
throwing  off  that  Christian  religion  which  has  hitherto 
been  our  boast  and  comfort,  and  one  great  source  of 
civilization  among.st    us,   and  among  many  other  na- 
tions, we  are  apprehensive  (being  well  aware  that  the 
mind  will  not  endure  a  void)  that  some  uncouth,  per- 1065 
nicious,  and    degragling  superstition    might  take    the 
I»l;ice  of  it. 

For  that  reas  )u.  before  we  take  from  our  establish- 
ment the  natural,  human  means  of  estimation,  and 
give  it  up  to  contempt,  as  you  have  done,  and  in  doinglOTO 
it  have  incurred  the  penalties  you  well  deserve  to  suf- 
fer, we  desire  that  some  other  may  be  presented  to  us 
m  the  place  of  it.       We  shall  then  form  our  judgment. 

On  these  ideas,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  establish- 
ments, as  some  do,  who  have  made  a  philosophy  and  al07o 
religion  of  their  liostility  to  such  institutions,  we  cleave 
closely  to  them.  We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  estab- 
lished church,  an  established  monarchy,  an  established 
arist'icracy,  an  established  democracy,  each  in  the  de- 
gree it  exists,  and  in  no  greater.  I  shall  show  youlOSO 
presently  how  much  of  each  <)f  these  we  possess. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not,  as  these  gentlemen 
think  it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  everything  is  to  be 
discussed,  as  if  the  constitution  of  our  country  were  to 
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be  always  a  subject  rather  of  altercation,  than  enjoy-1085 
ment.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction 
of  ("hose  among  you  (if  any  such  j^ou  have  among  you) 
who  may  wish  to  profit  of  examples,  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  wdth  a  few  thoughts  upon  each  of  these  es- 
tablishmcuts.  I  do  not  think  they  were  unwise  inl090 
ancient  Rome,  who,  when  they  wished  to  new-model 
their  laws,  set  commissioners  to  examine  the  best  con- 
stituted republics  within  their  reach. 

First,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of  our  church  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  first  of  our  prejudices,  not  a  preju-1095 
dice  destitute  of  reason,  but  involving  in  it  profound 
and  extensive  wisdom.     I  speak  of  it  first.       It  is  first, 
and  last,  and  midst  in  our  minds.     For,  taking  ground 
on  that  religious  system,  of   which  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session, we  continue  to  act  on  the  early  received  andllOO 
uniformly  continued  sense  of  mankind.       That  sense 
not  only,  like  a  wise  architect,  hath  built  up  the  august 
fabric  of  states,   but  like  a  provident   proprietor,   to 
preserve  the  striicture  from  profanation  and  ruin,  as  a 
sacred  temple  purged  from  all  the  impurities  of  fraud,  1105 
and  violence,  and  injustice,  and  tyranny,  hath  solemnly 
and  for  ever  consecrated  the    commonwealth,    and  all 
that  ofiiciate  in  it.     This  consecraticm  is  made,  that  all 
who  administer  in  the  government  of   men,    in   which 
they  stand  in  the  person  of  God  himself,    should  havelllO 
high  and  worthy  notions  of  their  function  and  distinc- 
tion ;  that  their  hope  should  be   full  of   immortality  ; 
that  they  should  not  look  to   the  paltry   pelf   of   the 
moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and  transient  praise  of 
the  vulgar,  but  to  a  solid,  permanent  existence,  in   thelllS 
permanent  part  of  their   nature,    and   to  a  permanent 
fame  and  glory,  in  the  example   they   leave   as  a  rich 
inheritance  to  the  world. 

Such  sublime  principles  ought  to  be  infused  into  per- 
sons of  exalted  situations  ;  and  religious  establishmentsll20 
provided,  that  may  continually  revive  and  enforce  them. 
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Every  sort  of  moral,  every  sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of 
politic  institution,  aiding  the  rational  and  natural  ties 
that  f.onnect  the  human  understanding  and  affections 
to  the  divine,  are  not  more  than  necessaiy,  in  order  toil25 
build  up  that  wonderful  structure,  Man  ;  whose  prerog- 
ative it  is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own 
making:  and  who  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be  made,  isde- 
stinedto  hold  no  trivial  placein  the  creation.  B'.it  when- 
ever man  is  put  overmen,  as  the  better  nature  ought  everlloO 
to  preside,  in  that  case  more  particulnrly,  he  should  as 
nearly  as  pos.sible  be  approximated  to  his  perfection. 

The  consecration  of  the    state,    by   a   state   religious 
establishment,  is  necessary  also  to  operate  with  a  whole- 
some awe  upon  free  citizens  ;  because,  in  order  to  secure3135 
their  freedom,  they  must  enjoy  some  determinate  por- 
tion of  power.     To  them  therefore  a  religion  connected 
with  the  state,  and  with  their  duty  towards  it,  beconies 
even  more  necessary  than  in  such  societies,  where   the 
people,  by  the  terms  of  their   subjection,  are   continedll40 
to  private  sentiments,  and  the  management  of  their  own 
family  concerns.      All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of 
power  ought  to  be  strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with 
an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust  :  and  that  they  are  to  ac- 
count for  their  conduct  in  that  trust  to    the   one    greatll45 
Master,  Author,  and  Founder  of  society. 

This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  strongly  impres- 
sed upon  the  minds  of  those  who  compijse  the  collective 
sovereignty,  than  upon  those  of  single  princes.  Without 
instruments,  these  princes  can  do  nothing.  Whoever  usesl  150 
instruments,  in  finding  helps,  finds  also  impedinicnts. 
Their  power  is  therefore  by  no  un-ans  complete;  nor  are 
they  safe  in  extreme  abuse.  Sucli  persons,  however  ele- 
vated by  flattery,  arrogance,  and  self-opinion,  must  be 
sensible,  that,  whether  covered  ornot  by  positive  law,  inll55 
some  way  or  other  they  are  accountable  even  here  for  the 
abuse  of  their  trust.  If  they  are  not  cut  ofi"  by  a  rebel- 
lion of  their  people,  they  may  hv  st:  an-^ded  by  the  very 
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janissaries  kept  for  their  security  against  all  other  re- 
bellion. Thus  we  have  seen  the  king;  of  France  sold  byliiiO 
his  soldiers  for  an  increase  of  pay.  But  where  popular 
authority  is  absolute  and  unrestrained,  the  people  have 
an  infinitely  greater,  because  a  far  better  founded,  con- 
fidence in  their  own  power.  They  are  themselves,  in  a 
great  measure,  their  own  instruments.  They  are  nearerll65 
to  their  objects.  Besides,  they  are  less  under  responsi- 
bility to  one  of  the  greatest  controlling  powers  on  earth, 
the  sense  of  fame  and  estimation.  The  share  of  infamy, 
that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  in  public 
acts,  is  small  indeed  ;  the  operation  of  opinion  being  inli70 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  those  who  abuse 
power.  Their  own  approbation  of  their  own  acts  has 
to  them  the  appearance  of  a  public  judgment  in  their 
favour.  A  perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the  most 
shameless  thing  in  the  world.  As  it  is  the  most  shame-1175 
less,  it  is  also  the  most  fearless.  No  man  apprehends  in 
his  person  that  he  can  be  made  subject  to  punishment. 
Ceitainly  the  people  at  large  never  ought :  for  as  all 
punishments  are  for  example  towards  the  conservation 
of  the  people  at  large,  the  people  at  large  can  neveiHSO 
become  the  subject  of  punishment  by  any  human  hand.  ^ 
It  is  therefore  of  infinite  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  suflFered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more 
than  that  of  kings,  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  full  as  little*]  18F. 
entitle  1,  and  far  less  qualified,,  with  safety  to  themselves, 
to  use  any  arbitrary  power  whatsoever  ;  that  therefore 
ihey  are  not,  under  a  false  show  of  liberty,  but  in  truth, 
to  exercise  an  unnatural,  inverted  domination,  tyranni- 
cally tc>  exact,  from  those  who  ofticiate  in  the  state,  not!  100 
an  entire  devotion  to  their  interest,  which  is  their  right, 
but  an  abject  submission  to  their  occasional  will  : 
extinguishing  thereby,  in  aU  those  who  serve  them,  al! 
moral  principle,  all  sense  of  dignity,  aU  use  of  judgment 

1  Quicquid  multis  peccainr  inult^^m.  H9D 
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and  all  consistency  of  character  ;  whilst  by  the  very 
same  process  they  give  themselves  up  a  proper,  a  suit- 
ble,  but  a  most  contemptible  prey  to  the  servile 
ambition  of  popular  sycophants,  or   courtly    flatterers. 

When  the  people  have  emptied  themselves  of  all  thel200 
lust  oi  selfish  will,  which  without  religion  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible they  ever  should,  when  they  are  conscious  that 
they  exercise,  and  exercise  perhaps  in  a  higher  link    of 
the  order  of  delegation,  the  power,  which  to  be  legiti- 
mate must  be  according  to  that  eternal,  immutable  ]aw,  1205 
in  which  will  and  reason  are   the   same,   they  will    be 
more  careful  how  they  place  puwer  in  base  and  incap- 
able hands.     In  their  nomination    to  office,    they    will 
not  appoint  to  the  exercise  of  authority,  as  to    a  pitiful 
job,  but  as  to  a  holy  function  ;  not  according   to   theirl210 
sordid,   selfish  interest,  nor   to   their   wanton    caprice, 
nor  to  their  arbitrary  will  ;  but   they    will    confer    that 
power  (which  any  man  may  well  tremble  to  give   or    to 
receive)  on  those  only,  in  whom  they  may  discern    that 
predominant  pr(»portion  of  active    virtue  and    wisdom,  1215 
taken  together  and  fitted  to  the  charge,  such,  as  in  the 
great  and  inevitable  mixed  mass  of  human  imperfections 
and  infirmities,  is  to  be  found. 

When  they  are  habitually  convinced  that  no  evil  can 
be  acceptable,  either  in  the  act  or  the  permission,  to  him  1220 
whose  essence  is  gO(jd,  they  will  be  better  able  to  extir- 
pate out  of  the  minds  of  all  magistrates,  civil,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  military,  anything  that  bears  the  least  resem- 
blance to  a  proud  and  lawless  domination. 

Uut  «-*ne  of  the  first  and  must  h-ading  principles  onr2i25 
which  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  are  consecrated, 
is  lest  the  tomponny  [lo^sessors  and  life-renters  in  it, 
unmindful  oi  what  they  have  received  from  their  an- 
cestors, or  of  what  is  due  to  their  posterity,  shouM  act 
as  if  they  were  the  entire  mastei-s  ;  that  they  shouKIlJiiO 
not  think  it  among  their  rights  to  cut  oti"  the  entail,  or 
commit  waste  on  the  inheritance,  by  destroying  at  thoir 
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pleasure  the  whole  original  fabric  of  their  society  ; 
hazarding  to  leave  to  those  who  come  after  them  a  ruin 
instead  of  an  habitation — and  teaching  these  successorsl235 
as  little  to  respect  their  contrivances,  as  they  had  them- 
selves regpected  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers. 
By  this  unprincipled  facility  of  changing  the  state  as 
often ,  and  as  much,  and  in  as  many  ways,  as  there  are 
floaring  fancies  or  fashions,  the  whole  chain  and  con-1240 
tinuity  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  b  role  en.  No 
one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.  Men  would 
become  little  better  than  the  flies  of  a  sum  ner. 

And  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  the  pride 
of  the  human  intellect,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  re-1245 
dundancies,  and  errors,  is  the  collected  reason  of  ages, 
combining  the  principles  of  original  justice  with  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  concerns,  as  a  heap  of  old  ex- 
ploded errors,  would  be  no  longer  studied.  Personal 
self-sufficiency  and  arrogance  (the  certain  attendantsl25o 
upon  all  those  who  have  never  experienced  a  wisdom 
greater  than  their  own)  would  usurp  the  tribunal.  Of 
course  no  certain  laws,  establishing  inva'-iable  grounds 
of  hope  and  fear,  would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in  a 
certain  course,  or  direct  them  to  a  certain  end.  Noth-1255 
ing  stable  in  the  modes  of  holding  property,  or  exercis- 
in<y  function,  could  form  a  solid  ground  on  which  any 
parent  could  speculate  in  the  education  of  his  offspring, 
or  in  a  choice  for  their  future  establishment  in  the  world. 
No  principles  would  be  early  worked  into  the  habits.  li'iJO 
As  soon  as  the  most  able  instructor  had  completed  his 
laborious  course  of  institution,  instead  of  sending  forth 
his  pupil,  accomplished  in  a  virtuous  discipline,  fitted 
to  procure  him  attention  and  respect,  in  his  place  in 
society,  he  would  find  everything  altered  ;  and  that  hel265 
had  turned  out  a  poor  creature  to  the  contempt  and 
derision  of  the  world,  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of 
estimation.  Who  would  insure  a  tender  and  delicate 
sense  of  honour  to  beat  almost  with  the  first   pulses   of 
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the  heart,  when  no  man  could  know  what  would  be  thel270 
test  of  honour   in   a   nation,   continually   varying    the 
standard  of  its  coin  ?    No  part  of  life  would    retain    its 
acquisitions.     Barbarisui  with   regard    to    science   and 
literature,  unskilfulness  with  regard  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures, would   infallibly   succeed   to  the    want   of   al275 
steady  education  ;ind  settled  principle  ;    and   thus    the  . 
commonwealth    itself    would,    in    a    few    generations, 
crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and  pijw- 
der  of  individuality,  and  at  length  dispersed  to  all   the 
winds  of  heaven.  1280 

To  avoid  therefore  the  evils  of  inconstancy  and  ver- 
satility, ten  thouf,aud  times  worse  than  those  of  ob- 
stinacy and  the  blindest  prejudice,  we  have  consecrat- 
ed the  state,  that  no  man  should  approach  to  look  into 
its  defects  or  corruptions  but  with  duo  caution  ;  thatl285 
lie  should  never  dream  of  beginning  its  reformation  by 
its  subversion  ;  that  he  should  approach  to  the  faults  of 
tlie  state  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  witli  pious  awe 
.uid  trembling  solicitude.  By  this  wise  prejudice  we 
are  taught  to  look  with  horror  on  those  children  ofl290 
their  country  who  are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged 
parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magi- 
cians, in  hopes  that  by  their  poisonous  weeds,  and 
wild  incantati(jns,  they  may  regenerate  the  paternal 
constitution,  and  renovate  their  father's  life.  1295 

S(jciety  is  indeed  a  contnict.  Subordinate  contracts 
for  objects  of  mere  occasional  interest,  may  be  dissolved 
at  pleasure  — but  the  state  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  nothing  better  than  a  partnershijj  agreement  in  a 
trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  somel300 
other  such  low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  tem- 
porary interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the 
parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  t)n  with  oMier  reverence  ; 
Injcause  it  is  not  a  partnersliip  in  things  subservient 
07ily  to  the  gross  annual  existence  of  a  temixirary  andlSOo 
perishable  nature.     It  ia  a  pi»,rtuer,ihip  in  all  science  ;  a 
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partnership  in  all  art;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue,  and 
in  all  perfection.     As  the  ends  of   such   a   partnership 
cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations,  it    becomes  a 
partnership  not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  butlSlO 
between  those  who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and 
those  who  are  to  be  born.     Each  contract  of  each   par- 
ticular state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  primaeval   con- 
tract of  eternal   society,    linking  the   lower   with   the 
higher  natures,   connecting   the  visible  and  invisiblel315 
world,  according  to  a  fixed  compact  sanctioned  by  the 
inviolable  oath  wliich  holds  all  physical  and   all  moral 
natures,  each  in  their  appointed  place.     This  law  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  those,  who  by  an  obligation  above 
them,  and  infinitely  superior,  are  bound  to  submit  tlieii  1320 
will  to  that  law.     The  municipal   corporations  of   that 
universal  kingdom  are  not  morally  at  liberty  at    their 
pleasure,  and  on  their  speculations  of  a  contingent  im-       * 
provement,  wholly  to  separate   and   tear   asunder   the 
bands  of  their  subordinate  community,  and  to  dissolve  itl325 
into  an  unsocial,  uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of  element- 
ary principles.   It  is  the  first  and  supreme  necessity  only, 
anecessity  thatis  not  chosen,  but  chooses,  a  necessit}' para- 
mount to  deliberation,  thatladmits  no  discussion,  and  de- 
mands no  evidence,  which  alone  can  justify  aresort  to  an -1330 
archy.   This  necessity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  because 
this  necessity  itself  is  a  part  too  of  that  moral  and  phy- 
sical  disposition  of   things,    to    which  man   must   be 
obedient  by  consent  or  force  :  but  if  that  which  is  only 
submission  to  necessity  should  be  made   the   object  ofl335 
choice,  the  law  is  broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the 
rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast   forth,    and   exiled,    from 
this  world  of  reason,  and  order,'  and  peace,  and  virtue, 
and  fruitful  penitence,    into   the   antagonist   world   of 
madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion  and  unavailing  sorrow.  1340 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and,  I  think,  long  will 
be,  the  sentiments  of  not  the  least  learned  and  refiect- 
ng  j^art  of  this  kingdom.     They,  who  are   included   in 
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this  description,  form  their  opinions  on    such    grounds 
as  such  persons  ought  to  form  them.     The  less  enquir-1345 
ini?  receive  them  from  an  authority,  which  those  whom 
Providence  dooms  to  live  on  trust  need  not  be   asham- 
ed to  rely  on.     These  two  sorts   of   men   move   in  the 
same  direction,  though  in  a  different  place.    They  both 
move  with  the  order  of  the  universe.     They   all   knowl.350 
or  feel  this  great  ancient  truth  :    "Quod   illi   principi 
et  prtepotenti  Deo  qui   omnem  hunc   mundum   regit, 
nihil  eorum  quae  quidem  fiant  in  terris  acceptius   quani 
concilia  et  coetus  hominum   jure   sociati    qute   civitates 
appellantur. "     They  take  this   ten  !fc  of   the  head  andl355 
heart,  not  from  the  great  name   wliich   it    immediately 
bears,  nor  from  the  greater  from  whence  it  is  derived  ; 
but  from  that  which  alone   can   give  true   weight   and 
sanction  to  any  learned   opinion,    the   common   nature 
and  common  relation  of  men.   Persuaded  that  all  thingsl360 
ought  to  be  done  with  reference,  and  referring   all    to 
the  point  of  reference  to  which  all  should  be  directed, 
they  think  themselves  bound,  not  only   as*  individuals 
in  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that 
personal  capacity,  to  renew  the  memory   of  their   highl3G5 
origin  and  cast;  but  also  in  their  corporate  character  to 
perform  their  national  homage  to   the   institutor,    and 
author,  and  protector  of  civil  society  ;    without   which 
civil  society  man  could  not  by  any  possibility  arrive   at 
the  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  nor  evenl370 
make  a  remote  and  faint  approach  to  it.   They  conceive 
that  He  wlio  gave  our  nature  to   be   perfected    by    our 
virtue,  willed  also  the  necessaiy   means    of  its   perfec- 
tion.— He    willed   therefore  the   state — He    willed   its 
connexion  with  the  source  and  original  archetype  of  alll^75 
perfection.     They  who  are  convinced  of  this   his    will, 
which  is  the  law  of  laws,  and  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns, 
cannot  think  it  reprehensible  that    this   our   corporate 
fealty  and  homage,  that  this  our  recognition  of  a  seigni- 
ory paramount,  I  had  almost  said  this  (jblation    of   thel380 
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State  itself,  as  a  worthy  offering  on  the  high  altar  of  uni- 
versal praise,  should  be  performed  as  all  public,  solemn 
acts  are  performed,  in  buildings,  in  music,  in  decoration, 
in  speech,  in  the  dignity  of  persons,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  mankind,  taught  by  their  nature  ;  tliis  is,  withlb65 
modest  splendour  and  unassuming  state,  with  mild 
majesty  and  sober  pomp.  For  those  purposes  they 
think  some  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  as  use- 
fully employed  as  it  can  be  in  fomenting  the  luxury  of 
individuals.  It  is  the  public  ornament.  It  is  the  publicl390 
consolation.  It  nourishes  the  public  hope.  The  poorest 
man  finds  his  own  importance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilst 
the  wealth  and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  moment 
make  the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  sensible  of 
his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  condition.  1395 
It  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature, 
and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state  in  which  the  privileges 
of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature, 
and  may  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  general  wealth  of  hia  country  is  employedl400 
and  sanctified. 

I  assure  you  I  do  not  aim  at  singularity.  I  give  you 
opinions  which  have  been  accepted  amongst  us,  from 
very  early  times  to  this  moment,  with  a  continued  and 
general  approbation,  and  which  indeed  are  so  workedl405 
into  my  mind,  that  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  what  I 
have  learned  from  others  from  the  results  of  my  own 
meditation. 

It  is  on  some  such  principles  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  or  England,  far  from  thinking  a  religiousl410 
national  establishment  unlawful,  hardly  think  it  law^ful 
to  be  without  one.  In  France  you  are  wholly  mistaken 
if  you  do  not  believe  us  above  all  other  things  attached 
to'it,  and  beyond  all  other  nations  ;  and  when  this 
people  has  acted  unwisely  and  unjustifiably  in  itsl4l5 
favour  (as  in  some  instances  they  have  done  most  cer- 
tainly,) in  their  very  errors  you  will  at  least  discover 
their  zeal. 
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This  principle  runs  through  the'whole  system  of  their 
t-ality.  They  do  not  consider  their  church  e3tablishraentl420 
as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to  their  state  ;  not  as  a 
thing  heterogeneous  and  separable  ;  somethinor  added  for 
accommodation  ;  ■what  they  may  either  keep  or  lay 
aside,  according  to  their  temporary  ideas  of  convenience. 
They  consider  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  con-1425 
stitution,  with  which,  and  with  every  part  of  which,  it 
holds  an  indissoluble  union.  Church  and  stateare  ideas 
inseparable  in  their  minds,  and  scarcely  is  the  one  ever 
mentioned  without  mentioning  the  other. 

Our  education  is  so   formed  as  to   confirm  and   fixl430 
this  impression.     Our  education  is  in  a  manner  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and  in  all  stages   from  in- 
fancy to  manhood.       Even   when  our  youth,    leaving 
schools  and  universities,    enter  that    most   important 
period  of  life  which  begins  to  link  experience  and  studyl435 
together,  and  whoa  with  that  view  they  visit  other  coun- 
tries, instead  of  old  domestics  whom  we    have   seen   as 
governors  to  principal    men   from    other    parts,    three- 
fourths  of  those  who  go  abroad  with  our  young  nobility 
and  gentlemen  are  ecclesiastics  :  not  as  austere    mast- 1440 
ers,  nor  as  mere  followers;    but   as   friends  and    com- 
panions of  a  graver  character,  and  not  seldom    persons 
as  well  born  as  themselves.      With  them,  as  relations, 
they  most  constantly  keep  up  aclose  connexion  through 
life.     By  this  connexion    we   conceive   that  we  attachl445 
our  gentlemen  to  the   church  ;   and    we  liberalize   the 
church  by  an  intercourse  with  the  leading  characters 
of  the  country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes 
and  fashions  of  institution,  that  very  little  alteration  1450 
has  been  m.ide  in  them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  :  adhering  in  this  particular,  as  in  all  things 
else,  to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely  nor  at 
once  to  depart  from  anti(pnty.  We  found  these  old 
institutions,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  morality   andl455 
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discipline  ;  and  we  thought  they  were  susceptible  of 
amendment,  without  altering  the  ground.  We  thought 
that  they  were  capable  of  reeeiving  and  meliorating, 
and  above  all  of  preserving,  the  accessions  of  science 
and  literature,  as  the  order  of  Providence  should  suc-14G0 
cessively  produce  them.  And  after  all,  with  this  Gothic 
and  monkish  education  ("for  such  it  is  in  the  ground- 
work) we  may  put  in  our  claim  to  as  ample  and  as  early 
a  share  in  all  the  improvements  in  science,  in  arts  and 
in  literature,  which  have  illuminated  and  adorned  thel465 
modern  world,  as  any  other  nation  in  Europe  :  we  think 
one  main  cause  of  this  improvement  was  our  not  de- 
spising the  patrimony  of  knowledge  which  was  left  us 
by  our  forefatliers. 

It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  church  establishment,  1470 
that  the  English  nation  did  not  think  it  wise  to  entrust 
that  great,  fundamental  interest  of  the  whole  to   what 
they  trust  no   part    of  their   civil   or   military   public 
service,  that  is,  to  the    unsteady   and   precarious  con- 
tribution of  individuils.     They  go  further.      They  cer-1475 
tainly  never  have  suffered,  and  nevei;  will    suffer,    the 
fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into   a   pen- 
sion,  to  depend  on  the  treasury,  and  to    be    delayed, 
withheld,  or  perhaps  to  be  extinguished,  by  fiscal  diffi- 
culties :  which  difficulties  may  sometimes  be  pretendedl480 
for  political  purposes,  and  are  in  fact  often  brcjught   on 
by  the  extravagance,  negligence,  and  rapacity  of  politi- 
cians     The  people  of  England  think   that   they   have 
constitutional  motive=^,  as  well  as  religious,  against  any 
project  of  turning  their  independent  clergy  into  ecclesi-1485 
astical  pensioners    of  state.     They   tremble   for   their 
liberty,  from  the  influence  of   a   clergy    dependent    on 
the  crown  ;  they   tremble   for   the  public  tranquillity 
from  the  disorders  of  a  factious  clergy,  if  it  were  made 
to  depend  upon  any   other    than    the    crown.       They  1490 
therefore  made  their  church,  like  their  king   and    their 
nobility,  independent. 
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From  the  united  considerations  of  religion  and  con- 
stitutional policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty  to  make 
sure  provision  for  the  consolation  of  the  feeble  and  thel495 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and 
identified  the  estate  of  the  church  with  the  mass  of 
pnvaie  property,  of  which  the  state  is  not  the  proprietor, 
either  for  use  or  dominion,  but  the  guardian  only  and 
the  regulator.  They  have  ordained  that  the  provisionldOO 
of  this  establishment  might  be  as  stable  as  the  earth  on 
which  it  stands,  and  should  not  fluctuate  with  the  Euri- 
pi.is  of  funds  and  actions. 

The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light  and 
leading  in  England,  whose  wisdom  (it  they  have  an3')1505 
is  open  and  direct,  would  be  ashamed,  as  of  a  silly,  de- 
ceitful trick,  to  profess  any  religion  in  name,  which,  by 
their  proceedings, they  appeard  to  contemn.  If  by  their 
conduct  (the  only  language  that  rarely  lies)  they  seemed 
to  regard  the  great  ruling  principle  of  the  moral  andl510 
the  natural  world,  as  a  mere  invention  to  keep  the  vul- 
gar in  obedience,  they  apprehend  that  by  such  a  conduct 
they  would  defeat  the  politic  purpose  they  have  in 
view.  They  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  others 
believe  in  a  system  to  which  they  manifestly  give  nol515 
credit  th'-mselves.  The  Christian  statesmen  of  this 
land  would  indeed  first  provide  for  the  mnltitnde  ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  mnltitii'le  ;  and  is  therefore,  as  such,  the 
first  object  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in  all 
institutions.  They  have  been  taught,  that  the  circum-1520 
stances  of  the  gospel's  being  preached  to  the  poor,  was 
one  of  the  great  tests  of  its  true  mission  They  think, 
therefore,  that  those  do  not  believe  it  who  do  not 
take  care  it  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  as 
they  know  that  cMarity  is  not  confined  to  any  onedescrip-1525 
tion,  but  ought  to  apply  itself  to  all  men  who  have  wants 
they  are  not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation  of 
pity  to  the  distresses  of  the  miserable  great.  They 
are  not  repelled  through  a  fastidious   delicacy,    at    the 
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stench  of  their  arrogance   and  presumption,    from    al530 
medicinal  attention  to  their  mental  blotches   and   run- 
ning sores.     They  are  sensible,   that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  to  any  others  ; 
from  the  greatness  of   the    temptation    to    which  '  they 
are  exposed  ;    from   the   important    consequences  that  1535 
attend  their  faults  ;  from  the  contagion  of  their  ill  ex- 
ample :  from  the  necessity  of  bi\vmg  down  the    stub- 
born neck  of  their  pride  and  ambition  to   the  yoke    of 
moderation  and  virtue  ;  from   a   consideration   of   the 
fat  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance  concyrning  what  im-1540 
ports  men  most  to  know,  which  prevails  at  courts,  and 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  in  senates,  as  much  as  at  the 
loomi  and  in  the  field. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the  great  the 
consolations  of  religion  are  as  necessary  as  its   instruc-1545 
tions.     They  too  are  among  the  unhappy.      They  feel 
personal  pain,  and   domestic   sorrow.       In   these   they 
have  no  privilege,  but  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  con- 
tingent to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.     They 
want  this  sovereiga  balm    under   thoir   gnawing   caresl550 
and  anxieties,  which,  being  less  conversant    about   the 
limited  wants  of  animal  life,    range  without  limit,  and 
are  diversified  by  infinite  combinations,  in  the  wild  and 
unbounded  regions  of  imagination.       Some   charitable 
dole   is   wanting   to   these,    our   often   very   unhappyl555 
brethren,    to   fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in  minds 
which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or  fear;  something 
to  relieve  in  the  killing  langour  and  over-laboured   las- 
situde of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  ;  something  to* 
excite  an  appetiia  to    existence   in   the    palled  satietyl560 
which  attends  on  all  pleasures  which   may   be   bou[,'ht, 
where  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  process,  where  even 
desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  fruition  defeated  by 
meditated  schemes  aud  contrivances  of  delight ;  and  no 
interval,  no  obstacle,  is  interposed  btjtween  the  wish  andl565 
the  accomplishment. 
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The  people  of  Eir^land  know  liow  little  influence  the 
teacliers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have  with  the  wealthy 
and  powerful    of   long   standing,    and  how    much   less 
with  the  newly  fortunate,  if  they  appear   in   a   mannerloTO 
no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom  they  must   associ- 
ate, and  over  whom  they  must  even  exercise,    in   some 
cases,  something  like  an  authority.      What    must    they 
think  of  that  body  of  teachers,  if  they  see  it   in  no  part 
above  the  establishment  of  their  domestic  servants  ?  Ifi575 
the  poverty  were  voluntary,  there  might  be  some  diii'er- 
ence.     Strong  instfxnces  of   self-denial    operate   power- 
fully on  our  minds  ;  and  a  man  who  has  no    wants    has 
obtained  great  freedom,  and  firmness,  and  even  dignity. 
But  as  the  mass  of  any  description  of  men  are  but  men,  1580 
and  their  poverty  cannot  be  voluntary,  that  disrespect, 
which  attends  upon  all   lay  povercy,    will   not    depart 
from  the  ecclesiastical..  Our  provident  constitution  has 
therefore  taken  care  that  those  who  are  to  instruct  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance,  those  who  are  to  be  censors  overl58r» 
insolent  vice,  should  neither  incur  their  contempt,  nor 
live  upon  their  alms  ;  nor  will  it  tempt   the   rich   to   a 
neglect  of  the  true  medicine  of  their  minds.    For  these 
reasons,  whilst  we  provide  first  for  the  poor,  :ind  with  a 
parental  solicitude,  we  have  not  relegated  religion  (likel590 
something  we  were  ashamed  to  show)  toobscure  munici- 
palities, or  rustic  villages.      No !  we   will   have    her   to 
exalt  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments.      We 
will  have  her  mixed  through  the  whole  mass  of  life,  and 
blended  with  all  the  classes  of  society.      The  peojde   ofloOii 
England  willshowtothehaughty  potentates  of  the  world 
and  to  their  talking  sophisters,  that  a  free,  a  generous, 
an  informed  nation  honours  the  high  magistrates  of  its 
church  ;  that  it  will  not  suffer  the  insolence   of   wealth 
and  titles,  or  any  other  species  of  proud  pretension,    tol600 
look  down  with  scorn  upon  what  they  look  up  to   with 
reverence  ;  nor  presume  to  trample   on    tliat   acquired 
personal  nobility,  which  thoy  intend  always  to  be,  and 
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which  often  is,  the  fruit,  not  the  reward,  (for  what  can 
be  the  reward  !)  of  learnina:,  piety,  and  virtue.       TheylGOo 
can  see,  without  pain  i)r  grudging,  an  archbishop  precede 
a  duke.    They  can  see  a  bishop  of  iKirham,  or  a  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds   a 
year  ;  and  cannot  conceive  why   it   is   in    worse   hands 
than  estates  to  the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  earl, 1610 
or  that  squire  ;  although  it  may  be  true,  that  so    many 
dogs  and  horses  are  not  kept  by  the   former,    and   fed 
with  the  victuals  which  ought  to  nourish  the  children  of 
the  people.    It  is  true,  the  whole  church  revenue  is  not 
always  employed,  and  to  every  shilling,  in  charity  ;  norl615 
perhaps  ought  it;  but  something  is  generally  so  employ- 
ed.    It  is  better  to  cherish   virtue  and   humanity,    by 
leaving  much  to  free  will,  even  with  some   loss   to   the 
object,  than  to  attempt  to  make    men   mere    machines 
and  instruments  of  a  political  benevolence.     The  worldl620 
on  the  whole  will  gain  by  a  liberty,  without  which  vir- 
tue cannot  exist. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  established  the 
estates  of  the  church  as  property,  it  can,  consistently, 
hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the  less.  Too  much  and  1625 
too  little  are  treason  against  property.  Wliat  evil  can 
arise  from  the  quantity  in  any  hand,  whilst  the  sapreme 
authority  has  the  full,  sovereign  superintendence  over 
this,  as  over  all  property,  to  prevent  every  species  of 
abuse;  and,  whenever  it  notably  deviates,  to  give  to  it  al630 
direction  agreeable  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution. 

In  England  most  of  us  .conceive  that  it  is  envy  and 
malignity  towards  those  who  are  often  the  beginners  of 
their  o^vn  fortune,  and  not  a  love  of  the  self-denial  and 
mortification  of  the  ancient  church,  that  makes  somel635 
look  askance  at  the  distinctions,  and  honours,  and  reven- 
ues, which,  taken  from  no  person,  are  set  apart  for  vir- 
tue. The  ears  of  the  people  of  England  are  distinguish- 
ing. They  hear  these  men  speak  broad.  Their  tongue 
betrays   them.       Their   language   is   in   the   patois   ofl640 
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fraud  ;  in  the  cant  and  gibberish  of  hypocrisy.  The 
people  of  England  must  think  so,  when  these  praters 
affect  to  carry  back  the  clergy  to  that  primitive,  evan- 
gelic poverty,  which  in  the  spirit,  ought  always  to  exist 
in  them,  (and  in  us  too,  however  we  may  like  it,)  butl'' 
in  the  thing  must  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of  that 
body  to  the  state  is  altered  ;  when  manners,  when 
modes  of  life,  when  indeed  the  whole  order  of  human 
affairs,  has  undergone  a  total  revolution.  We  shall 
believe  those  reformers  then  to  be  honest  enthusiasts,  i . 
not,  as  now  we  think  them,  cheats  and  deceivers,  when 
we  see  them  throwing  their  own  goods  into  common, 
and  submitting  their  own  persons  to  the  austere  discip- 
iine  of  the  early  church. 


^^^-^ 
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THE  REFLECTIONS. 


Origin  of  the  Reflections.  The  members  of  an  association 
which  called  itself  the  Revolution  Society  and  which  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Dissenters,  met  as  was  their  custom,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  hear  a  sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  glorious 
day.  Dr.  Price  was  the  preacher,  and  both  in  the  morning  ser- 
mon and  in  the  festivities  of  the  afternoon,  the  Revolutionists 
in  France  were  loudly  extolled.  These  harmless  proceedings 
aroused  P>urke's  anger  and  scorn.  He  set  to  work  upon  the 
denunciation  of  Price's  doctrines.  His  design  grew  as  he  went 
on  with  the  undertaking.  Every  piece  of  additional  news  that 
came  across  the  Channel  supplied  new  material  to  his  contempt 
and  his  alarm.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  writing  a 
pamphlet,  the  literary  world  was  stirred  with  tlie  liveliest  ex- 
pectation. The  "great  rhetorical  fabric  arose."  With  inde- 
fatigable industry  he  revised,  erased,  wrote  and  rewrote  for  ex- 
actly a  year,  until  in  November  of  1 71)0  lie  gave  to  an  anxious 
public  his  masterpiece.  It  was  addressed  to  M,  Dupont,  "a 
very  young  gentleman  at  Paris,"  who  afterwards  translated^ 
the  work  into  French. 

Epitome.  In  tlie  preceding  portion  of  the  Reflections  Burk# 
after  referring  to  the  sermon  ot  Dr.  Price  shows  tliat  it  misre 
presents  the  English  Constitution.  He  disclaims  the  right  *'to 
choose  our  own  govern(U>\"  "to  cashier  them  for  misconduct,'' 
or  "to  form  a  government  for  ouiselvts."      He  compares  th* 
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proceedings  of  the  English  Revolutionists  in  1688  with  those  of 
the  French  Kevolutionists  in  1789.  The  National  Assembly  is 
described;  the  representatives  of  the  Tiers  Etat;  the  clergy; 
the  turbulent  nobles.  Jacobinical  fallacies  regarding  political 
power,  property,  and  liberty  are  discussed  and  the  true  Rights  of 
man  explained.  The  illiberality  and  inhumanity  of  tbe  sermon 
are  pointed  out  and  Price  is  compared  with  Peters,  the  pi  eacher 
who  "conducted  the  triumph"  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  selection  given  liere  the  treatment  of  the  King  and 
Royal  Family  of  France  is  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  old  Euro- 
pean manners  and  opinions,  which  being  natural  and  politic,  still 
influences  Englishmen.  Louis  is  regarded  as  no  tyrant  and  the 
author  thinks  the  honour  of  England  is  concerned  for  the 
repudiation  of  Dr.  Price's  doctrines  and  sentiments.  He  proceeds 
to  exhibit  the  true  picture  of  the  English  political  system  which 
is  based  on  (1)  the  Gimrch,  (2)  the  Crown,  (3)  the  Nobility,  (4) 
the  People.  Religion  is  grounded  in  natui^e,  and  most  necessary 
where  there  is  most  liberty,  aiding  to  enforce  the  obligation 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  one  generation  and  another, 
The  Church  is  valuable  as  a  cementing  and  pervading  principle, 
controlling  education  and  equally  necessary  to  rich  and  to  poor, 
The  rights  of  property  apply  to  the  Estates  of  the  Churcli,  and 
are  grossly  outraged  by  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  in 
France. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  Reflections  Burke  shows  that 
the  efforts  of  the  different  classes  are  to  destroy  the  Church ; 
that  the  abuses  of  the  monarchical  government  in  France  are 
not  incurable ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  late  government  was  sound 
the  nobility  friends  of  liberality,  and  the  clergy  deserving  of 
respect.  He  then  criticises  the  policy  of  the  National  Assembly, 
showing  their  ignorance  of  statesmanship  and  the  evils  of  their 
legislature,  executive  power,  judicature,  army  and  financial 
system. 
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1.  Preartif  r.     Dr.  Pri^p,  the  Unitarian  minister. 

2.  dimittJs.     "Now  dismiss."     See  I/mA-«,  IT.,  29. 

7.  Leading  in  triumpJi.      The  language  of  Price  and  others. 
10.  Trs*nsports.     Ecstasy. 

14.  American  Savages.  Probably  a  reminiscence  of  the 
author's  reading. 

15.  Onondaga.     Then  a  station  of  Jesuit  missionaries. 

18,  VVonir-n.  In  his  Seit.  in  America  the  author  refers  to  tht 
ferocity  of  the  women. 

25.  National  As.sem?jly.  The  States-general  convoked  by 
Louis  XVI.  consisted  of  two  privileged  orders,  clergy  and  nobility 
and  of  the  tiers-etat  or  commons.  As  the  privileged  orders  refused 
to  deliberate  with  the  third  estate  the  latter  assinued  the  title  of 
AssembUe  Nationale.  The  court  was  compelled  to  make  the  nobles 
and  clergy  join  the  Assembly. 

32.  1  liei»-  situation.     Depending  on  the  will  of  the  mob. 

34.  Vitiated  mind.  The  English  sympathisers  were  not  like 
the  Assembly  obliged  to  act  from  necessity. 

38.  AVliosecoiistitntion.  "  The  municipal  government  of  Paris 
which  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  300  electors,  was  at  this 
time  shared  by  00  departments.  Each  department  was  a  caricature 
of  a  Greek  democratic  state,  was  considered  by  its  inhabitants  as  a 
sovereign  power,  and  passed  resolutions,  which  had  the  force  of 
laws  within  its  limits.  This  division  into  60  departments  was  firs* 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  election  of  the  States-general;  but  the 
easy  means  which  it  afforded  of  summoning  the  people  of  eacli 
district  upon  short  notice,  and  of  communicating  a  show  of  regu- 
larity and  unanimity  to  the  proceedings,  made  it  too  useful  a 
system  to  be  discarded.      Much  of  that  appc.uauce  of  order  and 
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government  which  characterises  the  first  year  of  the  Eevolution  is 
due  rather  to  this  device,  than  to  that  self-restraint  which  mad© 
'  anarchy  tolerable '  in  Massachusetts." — Payne. 

39.  Emanated.  &c.  They  were  the  result  of  temporary  ar- 
rangements. Necker,  by  a  grave  error  recognized  the  300  electors 
as  a  legal  body.  Their  functions  properly  extended  only  to  the 
election  of  representatives  b\^t  they  were  subsequently  entrusted 
with  power  by  the  people  because  they  were  the  only  body  in  whom 
the  public  could  confide. 

52.  It  is  notorious.  The  clubs  governed  in  the  departments 
of  Paris,  and  through  them  in  the  Assembly. 

67.  Monstrous  medley.  Germans,  Swiss,  Italians,  Spaniards 
and  English.     The  nobles  and  clergy  took  a  lead  there. 

60.  Catiline.     Lucius  Sergius  Catihne  who  plotted  to  assassinate 
Cicero  and  overthrow  the  Eouian  government. 
Cetliegus.     Another  of  the  conspirators. 

63.  Distortion.     Perversion. 

Academies.     The  French  ConciUahiden. 

73.  Confiscation.  L.  con  and  fisms,  a  basket,  the  public 
treasury;  hence  the  act  of  adjuding  to  be  forfeited  to  the  state. 

75.  Eml>racing,  (fee.  "Burke  refers  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  condemnation  for  a  bank-note  forgery,  of  the  brolihers 
Agasse,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  January,  1790.  Dr. 
Guillotin  had  some'time  previously  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  death  in  a  painless  manner,  and  to  relieve 
the  relations  of  the  criminal  from  the  feudal  taint  of  felony.  The 
Abbfe  Pepin,  on  this  occasion,  procured  the  enactment  of  the  last 
of  these  changes;  and  while  the  criminals  lay  under  sentence 
of  hanging,  their  brother  and  coiisin,  with  the  view  of  marking 
this  triumph  of  liberty,  were  promoted  to  be  lieutenants  in  the 
Grenadier  Company  of  the  Battalion  of  National  Guards  for  thg 
district  of  St.  Honore,  on  which  occasion,  in  defiance  of  public 
decency  and  natural  feeling,  they  were  publicly  feasted  and  com- 
plimented."—Pa?/?ie. 

82.  Comedians.     Gr.  home,  a  village  and  ode  a  song. 

86.  Explode.     L.  explodo,  to  reject  or  hoot  off. 

89.  Petulance.  Impudence. 

90.  Gallery,  &c.     In  allusion  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

93.  Nee  color,  &c.  Neither  any  complexion  of  government  noy 
any  aspect  of  the  senate. 

94.  Power  given,  &c.     See  Bevelations.  xiii.,  7. 
101.  Burlesque.     L.  burleschus. 

lOa.  Institute.    Institution. 
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113.  The  bean  jour.    The  language  is  that  of  M.  Bailly. 
115.  Tliat  the  vessel.     The  words  of  Miraheau. 

121.  Slaughter  of  innocent  gent  Jemen.  Foiilonand  Berthi«^r 
were  murdered  by  the  Lanterne  "  with  every  circinnstance  of  refined 
msult  and  cruelty. 

122.  Tlie  blood  spilled.  The  words  of  Bamave  when  this 
horrid  scene  was  described  and  Mirabeautold  him  "it  was  a  time 
to  think  rather  than  to  feel." 

132.  Felicitation,  &c.  alluding  to  the  address  presented  to  the 
king  and  queen  on  the  3rd  of  January  by  a  deputation  of  the 
Assembly. 

Notice  the  Sarcasm. 

146.  Frippery.     Fr.frtper,  to  wear  and  hence  old  clothes. 

157,   Ordinary.     Chaplain. 

Ne-wgate.      The  noted  prison.      Notice  the  hyperliole  and 
tarcasm. 

165.  Leze  nation.  The  offence  of  treason  against  the  nation 
received  from  the  Assembly  this  new  name  (L.  Icesa  mujestas.) 

168.  Anodyne.  A  medicine  that  allays  pain.  Notice  the  met- 
aphors. 

173,  Balm  of  livut  minds.     Cf.  Macbeth,  II.,  2. 

184.   History.     Personified. 

190.   .Sentinel.     M.  de  Miomandre. 

194.  Cat  dov^n.     He  recovered. 

197.  Bayonets.  Not  derived  from  Bayonne  hut  from  La 
Bayonette  wiiere  a  Basque  regiment  early  in  the  17th  century,  run. 
ning  short  of  powder,  stuck  their  knives  in  their  muskets. 

Poniard.    Fr.   poigiiard,  L.  pungo.      The  statement  here 
made  has  been  denied. 

From  -wlience.     Pleonasm. 

200.  Two.     M.  de  Huttes  and  M.  Varicourt,  two  of  the  guards. 

216.  Heads led.     Personal  meta/'hor. 

220.  Contumelies.     Reproaches. 

227.  Old  palaces.  The  TuHeries,  where  the  king  was  at  the 
time. 

233.  Orgies.  Drunken  revels.  They  were  celebrated  in  Greece 
and  Thrace  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

236    A  Saint.     Price. 

241.  Venerable  sage.     Simeon. 

24().  Some  sort.     Extreme  republicans. 

2.53.  lo  P«an.  A  song  of  Apollo  to  avert  some  dreaded  evil. 
It  was  so  called  from  tlie  wn)ds  with  which  it  began. 

9gl.  MiUenium.     See  B«v.  xz.,  2. 
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Fiftli  monaiciiy.     The  dream  of  a  set  of  tnth'iciastK  in  the 
Purilau  times. 

270.  Rt-jjicule.    Bui-ke  saw  the  inevitable  result. 

271.  Sacrilegiou-s.  The  persons  of  the  royal  family  were  re- 
garded sacred. 

274.  Hardy  p^iicll.    Buike  thought  rAxe  queen   would  be  the 
first  victim. 
347-  Sarcasm. 
355.  Not  a  little.     Litotes. 
365.   Oerogat «*:'.•     Detracts. 

371.  Cirt'at  lady.  Mane  Antoinette. 

372.  Triumpli.     The  "  joyous  entry  "  of  the  6th  of  October. 
380.  A  sovereign.     Mane   Theresa,  Empress   of   Austria    and 

mother  of  the  Queen. 

382.  Koman  iiiairon.     Such  as  Lucretia. 

383.  Ill  tlie  iast  extremity.  Alluding  to  the  queen's  carrying 
poison  about  with  her. 

386.  It  is  now.  In  a  letter  to  Sir.  P.  Francis,  Bmke  says  the 
Bceue  actually  drew  tears  from  his  eyes. 

3S7.  Danpliiness.  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  married  to  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XV.  while  he  \vas  still  the  dauphin. 

388.  This  or»,  &c.  In  this  famous  passage  we  have  metaphor, 
simile,  ecphuneais,  vision^  apostrophe,  hype/bole,  Sec,  brought  into 
requisition. 

3y4.  Elevation ...fall.     Antithesis, 

3^6.     Titles.    As  that  of  queen. 

398.  Aniidote.     The  poisou. 

399.  Little  did  I  rtrean».     Anaphora' 
402.   Ten  thousand.     M<'tonoiny. 

404.  Ajje  of  cliivali-y.  The  lament  for  the  dc  cay  of  chivalry  is 
an  old  one. 

405.  8opliisters.     Sophists, 

408.  Cienerous  loyalty.  The  idea  of  loyalty  was  to  be  effaced 
from  the  French  mind. 

Prond  sntoniission.     Modestie  superbe. 

411.  Exalted  freedom.  Bolinghroke,  Gibbon  and  others  con- 
sidered that  the  spirit  of  freedom  breathed  throughout  the  feudal 
institutions. 

415.  Felt  a  stain.  &c.  "  And  if  the  conscience  has  not  wholly 
lost  iw  native  tenderness,  it  will  not  only  dread  the  infection  of  a 
wound,  but  also  the  aspersion  of  a  blot." — South. 

416.  Ennoble,  &c.  Cf.  Johnson'8  epitaph  on  Goldsmith 
''Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit." 
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420.  CliWalry.  The  complement  of  feudalism.  It  bad  its 
origin  about  the  11th  century.  Under  it  the  privileges,  duties  and 
manners  of  the  knights  were  recognized. 

435.  Fellows.     Equals. 

441.  Illa<tions.    Distinguish  from  delusions  and  allusions, 

444.   ANsimilatioii.     Converting  into  a  like  substance, 

449.  Wardrobe.  "Life  i3  barren  enough  surely  with  all  her 
trappings;  let  us  therefore  be  cautious  how  we  strip  her." — John- 
son. Payne  considers  the  influence  of  Johnson  on  Burke  may  he 
traced  here. 

4.5.5.  Sclieme.  That  of  the  Revolutionists  and  political  theorists. 
Notice  the  climax. 

469.  Cold  li«ai-t«i,  &c.  Cf .  Pope,  Dunciad.  "  A  brain  of 
feathers  and  a  heart  of  lead." 

476.  Vista,  or  visto.     A  view  as  through  an  avenue. 

473.  Mechanic.     Mechanical. 

493.  Power.  Misdirected,  he  anticipates,  after  the  destruction  of 
polished  manners. 

607.  Kings,  &c.     A  very  expressive  paragraph, 

512.     Port.     Metonomrj. 

523.  >'otiiinaj  is  more,  &c.  To  cherish  Honour  was  the  princi- 
pal business  of  chivalry.  While  chivalry  flourished  Burke  says, 
"No  citizen  of  Europe  could  be  altogether  an  exile  in  anv  part  of 
it." 

583.  I^eaming.  The  clergy  were  almost  the  only  learned  persona 
during  the  middle  ages. 

536.  Happy.    Euphonesis. 

539.  Tlie  instructor.  The  lie volutionists followed  "  reason"  so 
called. 

543.  Swinish  mnltitnde.  Cf.  Matthew,  vii..  6.  "  The  much 
resented  expression  '  swinish  multitude '  afterAvards  became  a  toast 
with  the  English  Jacobins." — Payne. 

.^48.  Tile  gocU,  &c.  Burke  shows  that  wealth,  which  some 
valued  more  than  the  preservation  of  "  nobility "  and  "  religion '' 
depended  upon  the  preservation  of  these. 

575.  It  is  not  clear,  (fee.  Hallam  calls  France  ''the  fountain  o^ 
chivalry."  Probably  Burke'here  alludes  to  the  legendary'  chivalry 
of  the  Court  of  Arthur,  of  which  Brittany  had  its  share. 

581.  "W^lien  yonr fountain.     "This  passage  has  not  been  verif\- 
ed.      England   and   Grermany   are    likely  t.)    transmit   to    futur.- 
grnorations  murh  that  is  worth  preserving  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry.'' 
5<J1.   A  revolution  In  Mentimeiit«,  (fee.      Public  opLuiou  wat*  in- 
deed chjuiging. 
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594.   Aiv>logize.     A  strong  expression. 

606.   Great  drama.     That  of  life. 

615.  Stage.    Burke  was  a  great  lover  of  the  stage. 

620.  Garrick.  David  Garrick  (1716— 1779fthe  celebrated  actor, 
Siddsn^.    The  celebrated  actress. 

623.  Scliool.    A  metaphor. 

631.  Macliiaveliaii.  Like  the  pernicious  poHtical  principles  of 
Niccolo  del  Machiavelli,  of  Florence,  as  set  forth  in  his  work  called 
The  Prince.  According  to  this  book  rulers  may  resort  to  any 
treachery  or  artifice  to  uphold  their  arbitrary  power. 

062.  Fear  more  dreadful,  &ic.  A  striking  prophecy  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Keign  of  Terror. 

679.  Remit  h.i'.  prerogatives,  &c.  This  statement  is  not 
correct.  Such  remissions  had  been  wrested  from  the  king  by 
parliament. 

685.  Provide    force,  &c.     Alluding  to  the  arrest  of  magistrates. 

694.  Complacent  awe.  Referring  probably  to  Frederick  the 
great. 

695.  Known  to  keep.     A  French  form  for  '•  know  how  to  keep." 
599.  ^ever  elevate,  &c.     Under  weak  kings  nations  have  often 

obtained  more  liberty. 

700.  Listed.    Enlisted. 

701.  Any  good any  crime.     Antithesi$. 

718.  ^'ero.    A  very  wicked  emperor  of  Eome. 

Agrippina.  Wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and  one  of  the 
most  detestable  of  women. 

Liouis  tlie  Eleventh'  A  genuine  tyrant  and  the  founder  of 
the  absolute  system  completed  by  Louis  XFV. 

Charles  tlie  Ntnth.  Who  authorized  and  took  a  personal 
part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 

719.  Charles  the  Twelfth.  Became  king  of  Sweden  1697  and 
proved  himself  a  most  successful  general  in  wars  against  the 
Russians,  Danes,  Prussians  and  Saxons. 

720.  Pa-tkiil.  The  Livoniau  patriot,  surrendered  to  him  under 
a  treaty  by  Augustus  of  Poland,  and  judicially  murdered  in  1707, 

721.  Monaldeschi.  "An  Italian  gentlemen  wlio  had  been  a 
favourite  of  the  queen,  but  in  revenge  for  neglect  had  composed  a 
book  in  which  her  intrigues  were  unveiled.  She  had  him  dragged 
into  her  presence,  and  then  and  there  assassinated,  Oct.  10th,  1657- 
Leibnitz,  to  his  disgrace,  was  among  the  apologists  for  this  crime 
which  took  place  at  Fontainebleau." — Payne* 

724.  French  King.  The  title  of  King  of  France  was  thought 
to  savour-  of  feudal  usurpation  and  was  changed  to  •King  of  the 
Freaoh." 
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751.  Plower-de-luce.  The  royal  badge.  Burke  here  alkides 
to  the  scandalous  stories  of  the  Queen  of  France  which  those  about 
the  court  brought  over. 

752.  Lord  George  Gordon.  "  This  mischievous  maniac  had 
been  convicted  June  6th  1787,  amongst  other  things  for  a  libel  on 
the  queen  of  France ;  but  before  the  time  fixed  for  coming  up  to 
receive  sentence,  he  made  off  to  the  continent.  He  soon  returned^ 
and  in  August  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of  the  dirtiest  streets  of 
Birmingham,  where  he  became  a  proselyte  to  the  religion,  and  as- 
sumed the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Jews.  He  was  arrested  there 
on  the  7th  of  December  on  a  warrant  for  contempt  of  court  and 
committed  to  Newgate,  where  his  freaks  were  for  sometime  a  topic 
of  public  amusement,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  contemporary  news- 
pap(-rs." — Payne. 

753.  Proselyte.  He  assumed  the  name  and  style  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Israel  Bar  Abraham  George  Gordon,  wore  a  long  beard  and 
refused  to  admit  to  his  presence  any  Jew  who  appeared  without 
one. 

755.  Raised  a  mol>.  The  terrible  "  No-Popery  riots"  of  June 
6th  1780  set  blazing  six-and-thirty  fires  in  various  parts  of  London 
and  "  everything  served  to  impress  the  mind  with  ideas  of  universal 
anarchy  and  ap])roaching  desolation." 

7ti3.  Tlialnmd.     Tlie  fundamental  code  of  Jewish  law. 

771.  Dr.  Price  has  <liowii.  In  his  Treatise  on  Beversioyiary 
pai/ments  and  other  works. 

772.  Tliirty  pieces.     In  allusion  to  Judas. 

773.  GaUicau.     Of  France. 

796.  Forty  years.     Burke  came  to  England  in  1750, 

808.  Bustle  and  noise.  Hurd,  in  a  sermon  states  that;  "A  few 
fashionable  men  make  a  noise  in  the  world;  and  this  clamour 
being  echoed  on  all  sides  from  the  shallow  circles  of  tlieir  admirers, 
misleads  the  unwary  into  an  opinion  that  the  irreligioiis  spirit  is 
universal  and  uncontrollable."  Canning  in  a  speech  gives  expres- 
sion to  a  similar  idea. 

812.  Grasslioppers,  &c.  Cf.  Virgil  Georg.,  iii.,327,  and  also 
the  story  of  the  foolish  traveller  who  dismounted  to  kill  the  grass- 
hoppers which  disturbed  his  meditations. 

827.  I  «!eprecale,  &c.     Parnlrip^is. 

829.  A  king  of  France.  Jolin  who  was  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  1356. 

830.  You  have  read.    In  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart. 

831.  Victor.     The  Black  Prince. 

838.  Generosity  aud  dignity.  Excessive  praise  was  given  in 
Borke's  tim^  to  the  period  of  Fid  ward  ITT. 
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839.  Subtil izefl,  &c  Eousseau  is  now  supposed  to  influence 
France  as  Lycurgus  did  Sparta. 

840.  Rousseau,  &c.  The  free-thinking,  infidel  spirit,  so 
characteristic  of  the  last  century  came  from  Italy  with  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance. 

842.  Atlieists.  Over  50,000  are  said  to  have  been  in  Paris  alone 
a  century  before  the  Eevolution. 

857.  Trussed.     Bound  up. 

859.  Bluii-ed.     Blotted. 
861.   Unsopliisticated.     Uncorrupted. 
Pedantry.     Show  of  learning. 

876.  Our  old  prejudices.  Well  might  some  of  Burke's  Whig 
friends  become  amazed  at  such  views. 

886.  Men.  of  siJectilatioii.  Like  Addison,  Jolmson  and  other 
essayists. 

900.  ConJinue  tlie  prejudice.  Chesterfield  in  one  of  his 
essaj's  defends  prejudices  and  regards  them  safer  guides  than  reason. 

928.  Inexpiable  -war.     Cf.   Livy,  iv.,  35. 

932.  Species  «>f  compact.  Piato  sets  up  the  same  fictitious 
compact  according  to  Bishop  Horsely. 

951.  Cabals.  Fr.  cahaie.  The  word  has  been  popularized 
from  the  "  Cabal  Ministry." 

962.  Refused.     In  the  reign  of  .John. 

974.  Part  of  our  interest.  The  politics  had  influenced  various 
European  governments. 

976.  Panacea.  A  universal  cure.  Panacea,  the  daughter  of 
Escuiapius,  the  god  of  medicine. 

979.  Q,uarantine.  "The  forty  days  that  a  shi}?  suspected  of 
being  infected  with  some  contagious  disorder  is  obUged  to  lie  off 
port." — Breiver. 

981.  Pliilosopliic.  Then  signifying,  in  France,  unbelief  in 
Christianity. 

993.  Collins,  &c.  Payne  says,  "All  that  is  worth  knowing  of 
these  writers  maybe  read  in  Mr.  Pattison's  essay  on  the  Tendencien 
of  Beligioiis  Tliought  in  England,  1688 — 1750.  Thei-epre-rentative 
man  of  the  sect  was  Tindal." 

995.  BoiingbrooUe.  Henry  St.  .John  (1678 — 1761);  a  prominent 
Toiy  pohtician;  his  talents  were  brilliani  and  versatile  and  his 
style  of  writing  pohshed;  he  vkls  unscrupulous,  dissipated,  and  a 
noted  infidel. 

998.  Few  successors.    The  allusion  is  to  Hume. 

999.  Capulets.     Cf.  Romeo  and  Jiiliet,  iv.,  1. 

"  Thou  shaft  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vanit 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie.*' 


NOTES    ON    THE    REFLECTIONS.  2  2Q 

The  Capiilets  were  a  noT'le  house  of  Verona,  the  rival  of  that  of 
Montague.     Ju]iet  is  one  of  the  form'?r  and  Eomeo  of  the  latter. 

1002.   Gregarious.     L.  ffrex,  a  flock. 

1011.   Reparations.     Amendments. 

1015.  Native  plainness:.  For  good  illnstrations  of  English 
character  see  Butler's  Btidihras,  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  JoJmson. 

1017.  Tliose  who,  ifec.  Eobert  Walpole,  Lord  Chatham  and 
Lord  Rockingham. 

1027.  ^^^  sliaU  never,  &c.  In  England  Dissenting  bodies 
spraus,'  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

1033.  Uiiliailowed  fire.  Cf.  Numbers,  xvi.  The  allusion  is 
most  likely  to  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  Vesta  at  Rome. 

103G.  Adulterated  metaphysics.  The  sentiments  of  the 
sceptics. 

1048.  Greek,  8k.  Burke  speaks  elsewhere  of  these  "  four  grand 
divisions  of  Christianity."  He  was  a  strong  friend  of  tolei-ation. 
.  Armenian.  So  called  from  Armenia  where  Christianity 
was  introduced  in  che  second  century.  They  attribute  only  one 
nature  to  Christ,  hold  thatthespirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only, 
and  adore  saints. 

105.5,  Indifference,  A;c.     Antithesis. 

10,59.  Alembic.   A  vessel  formerly  used  bv  chemists  for  distilling. 

1U65.  Not  endure  a  void.  The  worship  of  humanity  and  the 
Sunday  services  of  "  Secular  "  societies  prove  the  statement. 

1091.  Ancient  Rome.  Athens  was  visited  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  Pf-ricles  and  the  Decemvirate  wjbich  is  here  referred  to 
established  at  home,. 

1144,  Act  in  ti-uijt.  A  favourite  view  of  Burke's  regarding  those 
placed  in  power. 

1159,  Jrani-..saries.  Tlie  name  was  first  applied  to  a  celebrated 
militia  of  the  Ottoman  empire  rarised  by  Orchan  in  1526. 

1162.  Ab.solute,  &:c.  The  stock  arguments  against  democracy. 

1166.   I..ess  under  respon-sibility.     Is  this  true? 

1171,  Inver.se  ratio.     Discuss  this  opinion. 

1199.  Sycophant.s.  Gr.  sukophantea,  from  aukon  a  fig.  The 
term  was  probably  first  a])plied  to  those  who  informed  ag.iiust 
persons  e.xporting  figs  and  hence  an  informer,  a  parasite,  n  flntlerer. 

1206.  AVill  and  reason  the  .same.  A  conclusion  of  the  school- 
men. 

1209    AVill  not  appoint,  fco.     Notice  the  antithesis. 

1227.  Liife-renlers.     Tenants  for  life. 

1231.  Entail.  Fr.  en-tailler.  An  entailis  an  estate  cut  froai 
the  power  of  a  t<-stator.    It  must  go  to  the  legal  hei's. 


2^o  NOTES    ON    THE    REFLECTIONS. 

1232.  Commit  -waste.  Permanent  injury  dore  on  a  landed 
estate,  as  pulling  down  houses,  cutting  timber  &e. 

1240.  Coiitmuity.  Burke  holds  that  the  liberties  of  England 
form  an  "  entailed  inheritance." 

1244.  Jui-isprnclence.  In  Burke's  time  practical  jnrispruden'^e 
in  England  stood  sadly  in  need  of  reform.  In  France  matters  were 
about  as  corrupt  as  they  very  well  could  be. 

1284.  Approacli  to.     Pleonasm. 

12'.)2.  I"  pieces.  AUuding  to  the  legend  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias, 
King  of  Tlaessaly,  who  "by  the  counsel  of  Medea,  chopped  him  in 
pieces,  and  set  him  a  boiling  with  I  know  not  what  herbs  in  a 
cauldron,  but  could  not  revive  him  again." 

13U9    Msiiiy  generations.     The  argument  is  used  by  Cicero. 

1326.  Cliaos.     Confusion. 

1330.  Anjtix-Iiy.     The  absence  of  order. 

1338.  AV'orldof  rea-sois,  &c.     Antithesis. 

1351.  Q-uocl  ilii,  &c.     Cicero,  de  Bep.,  Lib.,  vi. 

1355.  Tenet.     An  article  of  faith. 

1356.  Great  name.     Scipio. 

1357.  Greater  name.     Cicero.     * 
1366.  Cast.    Birth. 

1375.  Arclietype.     A  model. 

Corporate  fealty.     Allegiance  as  body. 

1379.  Seigniory.     Authority  of  a  seignior  (L.  senior)  or  lord. 

1380.  Paramount.     Over  all. 

1384.  Dignity  of  person.'^.     Ecclesiastical  dignities. 

1422.   Heterogeneous.     Dissimilar. 

1430.  Our  education.  Burke's  arguments  will  appear  weak  *• 
Canadians. 

1440.  Austere.     Severe. 

1458.  Meliorating.     Ameliorating. 

1463.  As  early.     Xut  farther  l*ack  than  Hooker  and  Bacon. 

1474.  Precariou.5.  Canada  and  even  Scotland  and  England  arc 
tar  from  establishing  this  view. 

1489.   Factious.     If  (dependent  on  party. 

1498.  P»"ivate  property,  &c.  la  his  speech  on  the  Petition 
against  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  (1772)  Burke  maintained  the  con- 
trary opinion. 

1502.  Euripus.  The  strait  between  Bceotia  and  Euboea.  Its 
tides — with  the  Mediterranean  tideless — were  a  puzzle  to  the 
ancif^nts. 

1503.  Actions.     Fr.  actions,  shares  in  a  joint  stock. 

1513.  Politic  puji'pos< .     Of  keeping  the  vulgar  in  obedience 
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1521.  To  tlie  poor.     Cf.  Luke,  vii.,  22,  &c. 

1531.  Medicinal.  Notice  the  metaphoncal  language  in  this 
passage' 

1554.  Dole.     From  deal;  "dole"  a  lament,  is  from  the  L.  doleo. 

15SG.  Incwr  tlieir  contempt.  Experience  does  not  justify 
Burke's  conclusion's. 

1593.  Mitred  front.  "The  episcopal  mitre  symbolises  the 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  descended  on  the  apostles  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost." — Brewer. 

1601.    Scorn— le-i^eience.     Antithesis 

1640.  Patois,,     rioviiicialiaiix. 


Wi.  J.  ^age  S:  Cos.  ^eU)  Sbucational  oHorks. 


EXAMINATIOiN  SERIES. 


Canadian    History. 

BvJamks  L.  Hcguks,  Iiisix-ctcr  of  Public  Schools,  Toronto. 
Price,  25  Cents,  j 

HISTORY  TAUGHT  PA'  TOPICAL  METHOD. 

A    PKIMKR    IX    CA.NAi)IAN    HISTORY,  KUIl   SCHOOLS    AND   STIDENTS   PRKI'AUINO   FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


1.  The  histor}-  is  divided  into  periods  in  accordance  with  thf  great  na- 
tional changes  that  have  taken  place. 

2.  The  historj-  of  each  ix;rio<l  is  given  topically  instead  of  in  chronolog- 
ical order. 

3.  Examination  questions  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

4.  Examination  papei-s,  selected  from  the  official  examinations  of  the 
diflterent  provinces,  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

5.  Student's  review  outlines,  to  enable  a  student  to  thoroughly  test  his 
own  progress,  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

6.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  educational,  social  and  comniprcial 
progress  of  the  country. 

7.  Constitutional  growth  is  treated  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  exer- 
cise, j 

S:^  B\-  the  aid  of  this  work"  students  can  {.nepare  and  reviev*-  for  exam- 
inations in  Canadian  History  more  quickly  than  by  the  use  of  any  other 
work. 


Epoch  Primer  of  English  History. 

By  Rkv.  M.  Creighton,  M.  A.,  Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford. 

Authorized  by  the  Education  Department  for  use  in  Public  School.«, 
and  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario. 

Its  adaptability  to  Public  School  use  over  all  other  School  llistorios  will 
be  shown  by  the  fact  that — 

In  a  brief  compass  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages  it  covers  all  the 
work  required  for  pupils  preparing  for  entrance  to  High  Schools. 

The  price  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  other  authorized  histories. 

In  using  the  other  Histories,  pu])ils  are  compelled  to  read  nearly  three 
times  a*!  nuich  in  order  to  secure  the  same  results. 

Crcighton's  f:jx)ch  Primer  has  been  adopted  by  the  Toronto  School 
Board,  and  many  of  tne  principal  Public  Schools  in  Ontario. 


Wi.  J.  ©age  ^  QLo's.  ^eto  €bu£ationai  didoxliQ. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS,  BY  DR.    McLELLAN. 


Examination    Papers   in    Arithmetic. 

By  J.  A.  McLellax,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Inspector  of  Hitfh  Schools,  Ont.,  and 
Thomas  Kirkla.nd,  M.  A.,  Science  Master,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

■•'  In  our  opinion  the  best  Collection  of  Problems  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent."—Nation.al  Teacher.^'  Monthly,  N.  Y. 
Seventh  Complete  Edition,  -  -  Price.  $1.00. 


Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic. ---Part  I. 

By  J.  A.  McLellax,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  and  Thos.  Kirklaxd,  M.  A. 
Price,  -  -  _  .  .  50   Cents. 

This  Edition  has  been  issued  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  Public 
School  teachers  w  ho  wish  to  have  a  Cheap  Edition  for  the  use  of  their 
pupils  preparing  for  admissioii  to  High  School. 

Hints  and  Answers  to  Examination  Papers 

in  Arithmetic. 

By  J.  A.  McLellax,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  and  Thos.  Kirklaxd,  M.  A. 
Fourth  Edition,  -  -  -  -  -  $1  OO. 


McLellan's     Mental     Arithmetic. ---Part     I. 

Containing  the  Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions  and  Analysis. 

By  J.  A.  McLellax,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Inspector  High  Schools,  Ontario. 

Third  Edition,  _  _  -  .  SO  Cents. 

Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 


McLellan's     Mental    Arithmetic. ---Part     II. 

Specially  adapted  for  Model  and  High  School  Students.  ! 

Third  Edition,  _  _  _  Price,  45  Cents.  '■■ 

The    Teacher's    Hand   Book   of  Algebra. 

By  J.  A.  McLellax,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 
Second  Complete  Edition,  _  -  -  $1.25. 


Teacher's    Hand  Book  of  Algebra. ---Part  I. 

Prepared  fnr  the  use  of  Intennediate  Students. 
Price,  _  _  .  _  -  75  Cents. 

Key   to    Teacher's   Hand   Book    of  Algebra. 

Second  Edition,  -  -  -  Price,  $1.50. 


Wi.  J.  ^age  &  Qlo's.  £itio  €burattonal  Wioxke. 

WORKS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS,  BY  JAS.  L.  HUGHES. 


Examination    Primer    in  Canadian   History. 

On   the  Topical   Method.     By  Jas.  L.  Uuqhkh,  Inspector  of  Schools,  To. 
rente.   A  Primer  for  Students  preparing-  for  Examination.        Price,  25c 

Mistakes  in  Teaching. 

By  .Jaj.  Lalohwn  HuonKs.     Second  edition.  Price,  50c. 

ADOPTKD  BY  8TATK  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  AS  AN  RLEMENTARY  WORK  FUK  USB 
OF  TEACHERS. 


This  work  discusses  in  a  terse  manner  over  one  hundred  of  the  mistakes 
commonly  made  by  untrained  or  inexperienced  Teachers.  It  is  designed  to 
warn  young  Teachers  of  the  errors  they  are  liable  to  make,  and  to  help  the 
older  meinif)ers  of  the  profession  to  discard  whatever  methods  or  habits  may 
be  preventing  their  higher  success. 
The  mistakes  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 
1.  Mistakes  in  Management.  2.  Mistakes  in  Discipline,  t.  Mistakes  in 
Methods.     4.  Mistakes  in  Manner. 


How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention. 

By  Jas.  Lauohlin  Hughes.  Price,  25  Cents. 

Comprising  Kinds  of  Attention.  Characteristics  of  Positive  Attention! 
Characteristics  of  The  Teacher.  How  to  Control  a  Claiss.  Developing  Men 
tal  Activity.     Cultivation  of  the  Senses. 

(From  The  School  and  University  Magazine,  London,  Eno.) 
"Replete  with  valuable  hints  and  practical  suggestions  which  are  evident- 
ly the  result  of  wide  experience  in  the  scholastic  profession." 

Manual  of  Drill  and  Calisthenics  for  use    in 
Schools. 

By  J.  L.  HioiiKS, Public  School  Inspector,  Toronto,  Graduate  of  Military 
School,  H.  M.  29th  Regiment.  Price,  40  Cents. 

The  work  contains  :  The  Squad  Drill  prescribed  for  Public  Schools  in  On- 
tario, with  full  and  e.xplicit  directions  for  teaching  it.  Free  Gymnastic  Ex- 
j  ercises,  carefully  selected  from  the  best  German  and  American  systems, 
I  and  arranged  in  pro])er  cla.sses.  Gennan  Calisthenic  Exercises,  as  taught 
I  by  the  late  Colonel  Gooilwin  in  Toronto  Normal  School,  and  in  England. 
I  Several  of  the  best  Kinderirarten  Games,  and  a  few  choice  Exercise  Sfmgs. 
j  The  in.'<tnictioris  throughout  the  book  are  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of 

unnecessary  technioalities. 
I       "A  most  valuable  book  for  every  teacher,  particularly  in  country*  places- 

II  It  embraces  all  that  a  school  teacher  should  teach  his  pupils  on  this  subject. 
Any  teacher  can  \ise  the  easy  drill  lessons,  and  by  doing  so  he  will  >ie  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  his  country."— C.  I\Anri,iFFR  Hkarnaly,  Major  First 
Life  Guards,  Drill  Instructor  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Torcuto. 


m.  J.  (iagc  ^  OTo's.  ^eto  €bucational  OEorks. 

MASON'S  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


Mason's  Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

For  the  use  of  junior  classes. 
Price,  45  Cents. 

Mason's  Shorter  English  Grammar. 

!  With  copious  and  carefully  graded  exercises,  243  pages. 

i  Price,  60  Cents. 


I  Mason's  Advanced    Grammar.  j 

1      Including  the  principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis.      By  C.  P.  Mason",  i 
j  B.  A.,   F.  (J.  F.,   fellow  of    University  College,   London.       Enlarged    and 
j  thoroughly  revised,  with  Examinations  Papers  added  hy  W.  Houston.  M.A., 
27th  Edition,  price,  '  75  Cents. 

"  I  asked  a  grammar  school  inspector  in  the  old  country  to  send  me  the 
best  grammar  puiilished  there.  He  immediately  sent  Mason's,  The  chap- 
ters on  the  analysis  of  difficult  sentences  is  of  itself  sufhcient  to  place  the 
work  far  be\oad  any  English  Grammar  hitherto  before  the  Canadian  nub- 
lic"-Alex.  .Sims,  M.  A.,  H.  M.  H.  S.,  Oakville.  ' 


English  Grammar  Practice. 

This  work  consists  of  the  Exercises  appended  to  the  "  Shorter  English 
Grammar,"  published  in  a  separate  form.  They  are  arranged  in  progressive 
lessons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  available  with  almost  any  text  book  of 
English  Grammar,  and  take  the  learner  l)y  easy  stages  from  the  simple.st 
English  work  to  the  most  difficult  constructions  in  the  laiiguage. 

Price,  30  Cents. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

These  elementary  ideas  are  reduced  to  regular  form  by  means  of  careful 
definitions  and  plain  rules,  illustrated  by  abundant  and  varied  examples  lor 
practice.  The  learner  is  made  acquainted,  in  moderate  measure,  with  the 
most  important  of  the  older  forms  of  f^nglish,  v/ith  the  way  in  which  words 
are  constructed,  and  with  the  elements  of  which  modem  English  is  made 
up.  Analysis  is  treated  so  far  as  to  give  the  power  of  dealing  with  sen-  i 
fences  of  plain  construction  and  moderate  dificulty.     In  the  ,' 

English  Grammar 

the  same  subjects  are  presented  with  much  greater  fulness,  and  carried  to  I 
a  more  advanced  and  difficult  stage.      The  work  contains  ample  materials 
for  the  re(4uircments  of  Competitive  Examinations  reaching  at  least  the  | 
standard  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  Shorter  English  Grammar.  j 


is  intended  for  learners  who  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  at  their  dis- 
posal for  English  studies ;  but  the  experience  of  schools  in  which  it  has 
been  the  only  English  Grammar  used,  has  shown  that,  when  well  mastered, 
this  work  also  is  sufficient  for  the  London  Matriculation  Examination. 


(Ud.  J.  ©age  ^  Co'0.  Jleto  ^bucational  cHorks. 

HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS. 
Authorized  for  use,  and  now  used  in  nearly  all  the  principal  Schools  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba. 

Hamblin  Smith's   Arithmetic. 

An  Advanced  treatise,  on  the  Unitar\-  System,  by  J.  If  amblin'  Smith, 
M.  A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  Colluge-s,  and  late  lecturer  of  St.  Peters  Col- 
le^'e,  Cambrid>,'e.  Adapted  to  Canadian  Schools,  by  Thomas  Kirkland, 
M.  A.,  Science  Master,  Nonnal  School,  Toronto,  and  William  Scott,  B.  A., 
Head  Master  Model  School  fur  Ontario. 
12th  Edition,  Price,  75  Cents, 

KEY.- — -A  complete  Key  to  the  aboT«  Arithmetic,  by  the  Authors. 
Price,  $2.00. 


Hambhn  Smith's   Algebra. 

An  Elementary  Alji:ebra,  by  J.  Hajiblix  Smith,  M.  A.,  with  Appendix 
by  Alfred  Baker",  B.  A.,  Mathematical  Tutor,  University  CoUetre,  Toronto. 
8th  Edition  Price,  90  Cents. 

K£  Y. — A  complete  Key  to  Hamblin  Smith's  Algebra. 

Price,  $2.75. 

Hamblin    Smith's    Elements   of    Geometry. 

Containintj  Books  I.  to  VI.,  and  portions  of  Books  XI.  and  XII., ot  Euclid, 
with  E.\eicises  and  Notes,  by  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.  A.,  &o.,  and  Examina- 
tion Pajters,  from  the  Toronto  and  McGill  Universities,  and  Normal  School, 
Toronto. 
Price,  90  Cents. 


Hamblin  Smith's  Geometry  Books,  i  and  2. 

Price. so  Cents. 

Hamblin  Smith's  Statics. 

By  J.  liAMBLi.N  Smith.  M  A  ,  with  Apjiendix  by  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A., 
Science  Master,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Price,  90  Ct^nts. 


Hamblin  Smith's  Hydrostatics.  75  Cents. 

KEY. — statics  and  Hydr<^statics,  in  one  volume.  $2.00. 


Hamblin  Smith's  Trigonometry.  $1.25. 

: j 

KEY. — To  the  above.  $2.50.  ! 
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The  Canada  School  Journal 

HAS    KKCE.'VKD   AN    HONOItABLE    MENTION    AT    PARIS    EXHIBITION,    1878. 

•  A.doj)ted  Dy  nearly  every  County  in  Canada. 
•Reuonnnended  by  the- Mitiister  of  Education,  Ontario. 
Recommended  In-  theCouiicil  of  PiiWic  Jnstniction,  Quebec 
Recommended  by  Chief  Supr.  of  Education,  New  Brunswick. 
Recommendec  by  Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  i>ova  Scotia. 
Recommended  by  Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  Britisn  Columbia. 
Re-ommended  by  Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  Manitoha. 

IT    I.S    KDiTED    HY 

A  Committee  of  some  of  the  Leading;  Educationists  in  Ontario,  assisted 
by  able  ?ro\inciarEditor.s  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  thus 
having  each  sectidn  of  tho  Dominion  fully  represented. 

CONTAINS   TWENTY-FOUR     PAGE.S   OF    READING     MATTKR. 

Live  Editorials ;  Contributions  on  important  Educatioiia}  topics :  Selec- 
tions—Readings for  the  School  Room  ;  and  Notes  an.d  News  from  each  Pro- 
vince. 

Practical  Department  will  always  contain  useful  hints  on  methods  of 
teaching  different  subjects. 

MATiiEM.^TiCAL  DEPARTMENT  gives  solutious  to  difficult  problems  also  on 
Examination  Papers. 

Official  Department  contains  .such  regulations  as  may  be  issued  from 
time  to  time. 

Subscription,  §1.00  per  annum,  strictly  in  advance. 

Read  the  Following  Lktter  from  John  Greenleaf  VVhittier,  the  Fa- 
mous AMtRiCAN  Poet. 

I  have  also  received  a  No.  of  the  "  Canada  School  Journal,"  which  seems 
to  me  the  brightest  and  most  readable  of  Educationa  Magazines  I  am  very 
truly  thy  friend,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


A  Club  of  1,000  Subscribers  from  Nova  Scotia. 
(Copy)  Emcation  Office,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Nov.  17,  1878. 

Messr.?.  Adam  Millf.r  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs,— In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  teachers  in  various  parts 
of  the  Province,  and  to  secure  for  them  tiie  advantage  of  your  excellent 
periodical,  I  hereby  subscribe  in  their  l)ehalf  for  one  thousand  (1,000;  co])ie.- 
at  club  i-ates  mentioned  in  your  recent  esteemed  favor.  SubscriptioiLs  vvii| 
begin  with  Januarj-  issue,  and  lists  will  lie  forwarded  to  your  office  in  a  few 
days.  Yours  tiiily, 

1  r)AviD  Allison.  Chief  Supt.  ot  Education. 

I  Address,  W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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